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Preface 


UT AND DRESSED stone architecture holds a special fascination for those 

interested in ancient civilizations. Without it, one would not be able 

to visit “the ruins” the same way as when one walks through remnants 
of halls that once echoed with ancient chants or laughter. Architectural remains 
serve to gauge the relative importance of a place and its former inhabitants 
within the larger world in which they existed. Ruins also provide a special 
sense of place for visitors, just as the same functioning buildings once created a 
distinct experiential presence for those who built and used them. In the last 
century, both romantics and scientists gave importance to ruins, leading, on the 
one hand, to the construction of “follies” and the like, to create evocative 
places, while large-scale architecture, in particular, served as a key emblem of 
advanced civilization in theories of cultural evolution. 

The special powers of architecture to evoke a romantic nostalgia for a lost 
world in which one has not participated, but which might be imagined or 
scientifically resurrected, have had a significant role in Maya studies. It was 
largely through the art of Frederick Catherwood that the attention of the Euro- 
American world was drawn to the “lost cities” of the Maya; his depictions were 
at once higly accurate in their rendering and romantic in their presentation of 
exotic architecture amidst tropical vegetation. A century later, Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff’s Album of Maya Architecture stimulated the public and scholars 
alike to imagine ancient America and to investigate its past. Then, however, the 
goal was to retrieve the ancient Maya with the rigor of accurate recording and 
field investigations, though the lure of the exotic was perhaps just as enticing to 
Proskouriakoff’s generation. 

Investigations of Maya architecture have been among the chief vehicles for 
contemplating a great art tradition, the hieroglyphic writing system, and evalu- 
ating issues of comparative sociology. The powerful attraction of Maya archi- 
tecture as an evocation of lost worlds, as a medium for the carved glyph and 
idol, and as a yardstick for measuring evolutionary complexity, makes it appro- 
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priate that attention be given to the buildings themselves, rather than simply 
treating them as media for the investigation of other issues, as valuable as these 
might be. The articles in this volume are of special value and importance in 
making architecture itself the focus of attention. At the same time that they give 
appropriate attention to the great architectural achievements of the Maya, they 
do not ignore the often evanescent residences of commoners. Rather than 
privileging cross-cultural comparisons or the anthropology of prehistoric peoples, 
however, structures remain at the forefront. In this, we reaffirm Maya architec- 
ture as one of the world’s great building traditions, allow for meaningful inter- 
disciplinary exchange between archaeology, art history, and anthropology, and 
provide new ways of appreciating Maya culture, from a unique perspective. 

“Function and Meaning in Classic Maya Architecture,’ the symposium from 
which this book is derived, was held at Dumbarton Oaks in October 1994. At 
that time, Elizabeth Boone was director of Pre-Columbian Studies, and to her 
and Richard Diehl, former acting director of the program, goes credit for working 
so well and productively with Stephen Houston. It has been my great pleasure 
to learn from them and to assist Stephen in the latter stages of transforming the 
symposium papers into this volume. 

The contributions presented here will surely mark a significant stage in the 
study of Maya architecture and the society that built it. These articles represent 
the advances that have been achieved in our understandings of the past, point 
toward avenues for further studies, and note the distance we have yet to travel 
in fully appreciating and understanding this ancient American culture and its 
material remains. 


Jeffrey Quilter 
Dumbarton Oaks 
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Introduction 


STEPHEN D. HOUSTON 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


DEALLY, EVERY EDITED BOOK should have its inception in a sense 

that certain connections need to be made, that gaps still open need to be 

filled. This volume represents a collective attempt by Mayanists to establish 
such connections and to close such gaps. Function and Meaning in Classic Maya 
Architecture results from a meeting, held at Dumbarton Oaks on October 7 and 
8, 1994, that confronted a growing problem in our research. As Mayanists, we 
draw upon an extraordinary accumulation of data. Few architectural traditions 
are as abundantly documented as the legacy of buildings left by the Classic 
Maya, whose immense palaces and platforms, pyramids and plazuelas amaze 
tourists and overwhelm archaeologists. For all the richness of information, how- 
ever, there is much that is poorly understood. Why were these buildings con- 
structed? How were they made, how were they used, and how were they regarded 
or perceived? What meanings did the Classic Maya attach to such structures? 
How did these meanings change, and why? 

There are good reasons why such questions remain unanswered or only 
partly addressed by recent scholarship. Consider this: A compelling, internal 
logic commands the technical exercise of excavating architecture. Once started, 
excavations must undertake the tedious process of finding corners, moldings, 
and abutments; of attesting to changes in material and method of construction; 
and of documenting modifications over time through sections, plans, and pro- 
jections. Most of us do not believe in shortcuts to understanding buried archi- 
tecture. Some scholars may even question the whole enterprise of digging such 
buildings. Arguably, such work squanders thin resources of labor and money or, 
in a more ideological vein, expresses an elite-focused, Mayanist obsession with 
monumentality. The contributors to this volume would probably concur only 
slightly with these two points of view, perhaps rather less with the first than 
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with the second. In my own opinion, reliance on test pits and surface survey 
produces marginal and inconclusive results in understanding structures. If build- 
ings are to be studied and excavated, they must be uncovered properly and 
extensively, although the economic and political costs may be great. 

But an unfortunate side effect attends this concentration of effort, thought, 
and money. Through its very difficulty, through the exigent demands it makes 
on research, documentation of architecture often becomes a conclusion rather 
than a beginning. This it should never be. I believe we must turn forcefully to 
the questions listed before, going beyond simple description to an assault on 
vexatious problems of meaning, function, and development. Our spirit must be 
interdisciplinary and impervious to intellectual parochialism.To paraphrase Mao, 
may a thousand flowers bloom, a thousand approaches, a thousand varieties of 
archaeology be brought to bear, without one excluding another. 

This volume has another dimension. It can hardly have escaped notice—in 
fact, it presses on me every day as a student of Maya writing—that the Classic 
period also represents a time of historical record. This book not only confronts 
basic issues of function and meaning in buildings it also injects the detailed 
information that epigraphy now provides (see Stuart). In so doing, it explores 
the role of tradition in relation to individual needs and personalities (see Fash), 
sorts out native categories and their correspondences (or incongruities) with 
real buildings (Houston), and reconstructs aspects of architectural ritual, mytho- 
logical background, and building function (see McAnany, Miller, Taube, and 
Schele). 

What we cannot do, both for want of time and because we wish to avoid 
diffusion of focus, is to construe aspects of Classic Maya city planning, of how 
buildings fit into a larger landscape. Nor can we concentrate to any great extent 
on small-scale, domestic architecture, although Kevin Johnston and Nancy 
Gonlin help remedy this deficiency with their substantive and methodological 
essay. (Wendy Ashmore presented a similar paper at our fall meeting, but, under 
press of other commitments, found it necessary to withdraw her thoughtful 
discussion from this volume.) We lack a comprehensive review of all regions in 
the Maya lowlands and, worse, fail to include an architect or engineer’s view of 
the technical restraints and possibilities that inform Maya architecture (although 
see Abrams). I personally regret that scheduling problems made it impossible 
for some of our fine Latin American colleagues to participate. So, despite our 
good intentions, the selection of topics and authors will appear to some—only 
a few I trust—as idiosyncratic and patchwork. At the least, the lacunae in this 
book will prompt the preparation of other volumes. My concluding essay points 
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to productive areas of future research and suggests how Mayanists can partici- 
pate in a wider, transregional dialogue on architecture. 

The papers fall into three sections, all of which use “function” and “mean- 
ing’ in the sense of “building use” and “indigenous perception of significance.” 
To further their analysis, Johnston and Gonlin also employ a broader, more 
“etic” definition of these terms. The first section of the book provides orienta- 
tion and background. David Webster’s essay serves as the “prow of this boat” 
(although he may prefer some other, possibly sacrificial metaphor to describe 
his role). His acute observations make superfluous any windy, editorial intro- 
duction. In this first section, authors also address the antecedents of Classic 
architecture (Hansen) as well as its method of construction (Abrams) and cor- 
respondence with the “vernacular” tradition, if that is quite the right descriptor 
for it ( Johnston and Gonlin). The following section focuses more closely on 
the historical setting of Classic architecture, including questions of patronage 
and design, and thematic concerns in monumental construction (Miller, Fash, 
and McAnany), including the matter of what goes into buildings (Chase and 
Chase). The final block of papers treats iconography and epigraphy. Here we 
approach a true cognitive archaeology that is, in my view, more solid and con- 
vincing than recent Europeanist efforts in this direction. The wealth of evi- 
dence and depth of reasoning deflect any accusation that this book on architecture 
simply responds to “a fashionable topic of theoretical discourse” (Johnson 1995: 
644). For some time Mayanists have thought carefully about this topic and, 
with appropriate enrichment from anthropology and other disciplines (e.g., 
Steadman 1996), will do so for years to come. Our sincere desire is that this 
collection of essays will stimulate and provoke readers into exploring, from 
their own perspective, the complexities of “Function and Meaning in Classic 
Maya Architecture.” 
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cial Sciences, Brigham Young University. Of course, these generous sources 
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Classic Maya Architecture: 
Implications and Comparisons 


DAVID WEBSTER 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


N JOHN GARDNER’S (1971) retelling of the Beowulf epic from the monster’s 
] point of view, Grendel characterizes human beings as “pattern-makers.” 

Grendel, a philosophical monster, is both fascinated and appalled by this 
pattern-making propensity, because he realizes that it renders humans very pow- 
erful but also can ensnare them in destructive ways. Archaeologists, of course, 
are archetypical pattern seekers. We spend our careers trying to discern patterns 
in the material and symbolic records of ancient cultures, because we hope they 
will enable us to reconstruct the past and determine how and why it changed. 
The excitement in this enterprise is discovering useful patterns; the danger is 
that we can create them to suit our own intellectual needs. 

For more than 150 years Maya archaeology has been heavily influenced, one 
might even say dominated, by a particularly obtrusive and durable set of pat- 
terns—that expressed in architecture or, more appropriately and inclusively, the 
“built environment.” By built environment I mean, following Rapoport (1990), 
the sum total of all purposeful human modifications of the landscape. I person- 
ally would also include all human alterations of natural ecosystems. Rapoport, 
by contrast, relegates unintentional human landscape modifications, such as 
deforestation and erosion, to the “ecological environment.” The “cultural land- 
scape” 1s the product of all such purposeful and unintended human alterations. 
Our core concern in this volume is Classic Maya architecture per se, and I will 
have little to say about the ecological environment or settlement systems on the 
regional scale. 

Specialized and innovative studies of the built environment by anthropolo- 
gists, architects, landscape architects, art and architectural historians, geogra- 
phers, social and economic historians, and urban planners have proliferated in 
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the past two decades—for a recent review, see Lawrence and Low (1990). Re- 
search is often highly particularistic, but at least for some scholars the goal is 
identifying “universally valid principles for the social use of space . . 2’ (Douglas 
1972:516).The theme of this symposium is how Mayanists infer function and 
meaning from architecture, how our efforts relate to this larger evolving tradi- 
tion of research, and what we can learn from and contribute to it. ! 

My own paper has three main goals. First, it relates the theme of the built 
environment to basic issues of archaeology in general and to Maya archaeology 
in particular. Second, it summarizes approaches to the built environment pres- 
ently being explored by Mayanists, mainly as a prelude to papers that follow. 
Finally, it presents a brief historical overview of how Maya scholars have incor- 
porated the built environment into their research. This overview is partly pre- 
sented as a coherent section of its own, but some of it is woven into the discussions 
of issues and approaches. As a result, strict chronological order is not always 
followed. 


THE CLASSIC MAYA BUILT ENVIRONMENT 


The Classic Maya built environment encompasses all the familiar “built forms” 
of Maya centers: temples, palaces, ballcourts, patios, reservoirs, roads, and cause- 
ways as well as the tombs, caches, monuments, the formal and informal embel- 
lishments associated with them, and their ambient spaces. It logically comprises 
much else as well: the dwellings of common people, rural terraces and field 
systems, sacred caves, burial places, and landmarks of all sorts. Movable, imper- 
manent or perishable structures, such as scaffolds, arbors, banners, and litters 
that have left no material traces but can be inferred from iconography and 
epigraphy, are also included (see Houston, this volume). All these forms consti- 
tute our database for understanding how the Maya used and conceived of the 
places they built and inhabited. 

Purposeful constructions constitute a huge resource for investigating the 
past and have done so ever since the beginnings of systematic Maya scholarship. 
Readers hardly need to be reminded of the wonder and speculation excited in 
John Stephens and Frederick Catherwood by their encounter with the forest- 
enshrouded ruins and carved monuments of Copan in 1839. It is worth re- 
membering, however, that Stephens reflexively tried to evaluate this experience 
(although not in any mode of systematic inquiry) in terms of what he knew 


' Archaeologists usually borrow ideas and methods from other disciplines. For a gratifying 
portrayal of archaeologists as innovators in the historical study of built environments, see 


Rapoport (1990: chap. 5). 
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about other ancient civilizations in the Old World from his studies and travels, 
a comparative perspective later neglected by some Mayanists. 

Seen in such comparative perspective, the built environment of the Classic 
Maya is especially impressive. It is sobering to realize how much remains miss- 
ing or unknown in the archaeological records of other early great civilizations. 
One searches the literature in vain for a single excavated Uruk period house in 
the first cities of southern Sumer or the well-preserved and complete layout of 
a single Old Kingdom Egyptian town. While colleagues in the valley of Mexico 
struggle to estimate the sizes of ancient communities from surface scatters of 
potsherds, Maya archaeologists investigate thousands of individual household 
features still exposed on the surface of the cultural landscapes they study. With- 
out putting a spade in the ground, Mayanists can map the basic features, and 
often the details, of huge royal centers, and these are not plain, unembellished, 
and anonymous places like Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, the great cities of the 
Indus Valley. Rather, the Classic Maya left us centers filled with art and writing, 
rich and highly personalized in historical implication. Much of this symbolic 
material, moreover, remains superbly contextualized. Only in the coastal deserts 
of the Central Andes and in the American Southwest do the records of ancient 
built environments approximate in accessibility, quality, and quantity that of the 
Maya lowlands. 

This embarrassment of architectural riches offers great opportunities as well 
as great responsibilities. If archaeologists anywhere can use the built environ- 
ment to make sense of the past, we can. We, more than archaeologists virtually 
anywhere else, should be innovative in our approaches to the past environment. 
What follows is partly an assessment of how well we have lived up to this 
responsibility. 


MAYA ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 


Since the emergence of anthropology and archaeology as professional disci- 
plines during the last half of the nineteenth century, Mayanists have tradition- 
ally used architecture, or the built environment, for the following main purposes: 

(1) to define the Maya culture area and bolster theories of cultural origins, 
development, and evolution; 

(2) as a repository of inscriptional and iconographic information; 

(3) to understand Maya cognition, especially as it relates to spaces and places; 

(4) as a source of stratified artifact deposits and features with implications for 
Maya culture history; 

(5) to link the Pre-Spanish Maya to ethnohistoric accounts; 

(6) as an inferential tool to address issues such as Maya population size and 
subsistence agriculture; 
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(7) to promote interest in the past as a matter of national pride and to attract 
tourists; 

(8) to generate and test hypotheses about the nature of Maya society and 
culture, most particularly the manner in which political power was organized, 
legitimized, and exercised. 

The last purpose is the most fundamental and is concerned with the social 
production of built form—“‘the social, political, and economic forces that pro- 
duce the built environment, and conversely, the impact of the socially produced 
built environment on social action” (Lawrence and Low 1990: 482). Function 
and meaning, the two themes that form the core concepts of this symposium, 
were not widely and systematically addressed until fairly late in the develop- 
ment of the discipline. 


HISTORICAL PERCEPTIONS AND USES OF MAYA ARCHITECTURE 


The architectural achievements of the Maya immediately and powerfully 
impressed the earliest Spanish explorers, and their observations are often re- 
markably pertinent to later archaeological discoveries. One of my favorite eye- 
witness accounts is Hernan Cortés’s description of an elite Maya house—what 
archaeologists call a palace: 


There are houses belonging to certain men of rank which are very 
cool and have many rooms, for we have seen as many as five courtyards 
in a single house, and the rooms around them very well laid out, each 
man having a private room. Inside there are also wells and water tanks 
and rooms for slaves and servants of which they have many. Each of 
these chieftains has in front of the entrance to his house a large court- 
yard and some two or three or four of them raised up high with steps 
up to them and all very well built. (Cortés 1986: 30-31) 


Cortés’s comment almost perfectly captures the essence of Maya elite com- 
pounds, built eight centuries earlier, that we excavated at Copan in the 1980s 
(Fig. 1). 

After the conquest, the extent of the Maya built environment rapidly be- 
came apparent to Spanish colonists. Landa remarked that 


If Yucatan were to gain a name and reputation from the multitude, the 
grandeur, and the beauty of its buildings, as other regions of the Indies 
have obtained by gold, silver, and riches, its glory would have spread 
like that of Peru and New Spain. For it is true that in its buildings and 
the multitude of them it is the most remarkable of all things which up 
to this day have been discovered in the Indies; for they are so many 
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Fig. 1 Plan of Group 9N-8, an elite residential compound at Copan, Honduras. 
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in number and so many are the parts of the country where they are 
found, and so well built are they of cut stone in their fashion, that it 
fills one with astonishment. (Landa 1941: 171-172) 


Landa also left us some of the earliest detailed descriptions and depictions of 
large-scale Maya architecture, including sketches of buildings at the now de- 
stroyed center of Tiho, where Mérida presently stands, and at Chichen Itza 
(Fig. 2). By Landa’s time, the large number of abandoned Maya centers had 
become apparent, and he advanced several explanations for their abundance, 
some of which were to echo through later Maya scholarship: 

(1) that lords wanted to keep commoners occupied; 

(2) that the Maya were so devoted to their deities that they compulsively 
built religious structures; 

(3) that Maya communities were often moved and so new buildings were 
frequently erected; 

(4) that earlier Maya were superior in size and strength to their descendants 
and so, by comparison, built excessively. 

Interestingly, as the last explanation suggests, Landa drew what we now know 
to be a correct conclusion: those responsible for the abandoned architectural 
complexes that dotted the landscape of Yucatan were the ancestors of the 
sixteenth-century Maya. From the beginning the Spanish also distinguished a 
“little tradition” of Maya commoner architecture, mainly consisting of pole- 
and-thatch dwellings, from the “great tradition” of temple/elite architecture.’ 
It is the latter, of course, that until very recently has most preoccupied archae- 
ologists. 

As early as the sixteenth century, growing awareness of the enormous terri- 
torial spread of the elite architectural tradition helped define the Classic Maya 
culture area. In 1576, Diego Garcia de Palacio visited the ruins of Copan, 
640 km southeast of the colonial capital of Mérida. Here he recorded a local 
legend that the city was founded and built by migrants from Yucatan, a claim 
that Palacio seems to have found plausible because of the similarity of the 
architecture in Yucatan and Honduras. 

Palenque, discovered by Europeans in 1746, was the first great Classic center 
to capture the attention of scholars. After several other preliminary visits, a 
royally mandated Spanish expedition in 1787, led by Antonio del Rio, col- 
lected objects and carried out excavations. Its goal “to illustrate the origins and 
history of the old Americans” (Hammond 1983: 9) probably qualifies this effort 
as the first program of problem-oriented research in the Maya lowlands. 


* For the origins of these concepts, see Redfield (1957: chap. 3). 
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Architectural drawings much more sophisticated than Landa’s were made. 
Equally important were the illustrations and samples of sculpture and glyphs 
obtained (Stuart 1992: 5-6), which helped to establish Palenque and ruins like 
it as repositories of ancient Maya art and inscriptions. Juan Galindo’s later docu- 
mentation in 1834 of sculpture and glyphs at Copan that were identical to 
those of Palenque served to reinforce the perception of widespread Maya cul- 
tural uniformity (Graham 1963). 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, certainly in large part because of 
the descriptions of Stephens (1969) and Catherwood, Maya architecture played 
a distinctive role in the formulation of early anthropological theory, most no- 
tably in the writings of Lewis Henry Morgan. By that time, the splendors of the 
Mesoamerican architectural tradition were widely recognized and posed a po- 
tential embarrassment to Morgan’s developing scheme of unilineal evolution, 
in which house form reflected social organization and, in turn, evolutionary 
stage. 

Morgan (1965 [1881]) believed that the most highly evolved New World 
societies were egalitarian tribal confederations and that the most complex con- 
structions were large communal family dwellings. Although he could dismiss 
Spanish accounts of the Aztec built environment because it was largely de- 
stroyed, Maya architecture presented a thornier problem. Morgan, who never 
traveled in Mesoamerica, knew that Maya buildings were impressive, numer- 
ous, and well preserved. He accorded the Maya high marks for stonework but 
confidently asserted that most major ruins had been recently abandoned and 
that they functioned as “communal joint-tenement houses” of essentially egali- 
tarian people who lived together for defensive purposes. Carved stelae and 
associated altars at centers such as Copan were similarly dismissed as grave 
markers of influential men. Although this is a particularly wrongheaded ex- 
ample of forcing fact to fit theory—see Thompson (1892) for a spirited rejoin- 
der—we should not be too hard on Morgan, who at least thought that people 
lived in Maya centers, a position rejected by some later Mayanists. 

Systematic Maya archaeology began in earnest in the 1880s, and until the 
1960s research focused almost exclusively in one way or another on monu- 
mental architecture (some significant exceptions are mentioned below). Only a 
very brief summary of this period is possible here.’ 

Until the mid-1920s archaeologists were preoccupied with exploring and 
mapping large sites, and large-scale excavations were few except when clearing 


> For excellent discussions from which much of my own summary is taken, see Black 


(1990, n.d.). 
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for restoration. Centers were seen as repositories of art, dates, and written in- 
scriptions, and it was these that archaeologists most avidly sought. During the 
succeeding three decades (1925-1955), approaches to Maya architecture are 
reflected in four Carnegie Institution projects. 


Chichen Itza 


At Chichen Itza (1924-1936), the most ambitious of these projects, work 
“focused on the excavation, restoration, and recording of the architecture and 
associated sculpture, inscriptions, and artwork” (Black n.d.: 83). Restoration 
was overtly calculated to attract tourists. Art and monuments aside, the main 
intent of the Chichen Itza effort was to link architectural patterns to ethnohistoric 
accounts of the Maya “new empire” and incursions of Nahua speakers. At- 
tempts at large-scale mapping were largely confined to the site core after ar- 
chaeologists recognized that smaller structures extended out indefinitely from 
the center. 


Uaxactun 


Because of the remoteness of Uaxactun during the years of the Carnegie 
project there (1924-1937), restoration and even conservation of architecture 
were not major issues. Uaxactun was known to have eighth-cycle dates and so 
was assumed to be an extremely old site. Thus, excavation there complemented 
research at Chichen Itza in the sense that the combined efforts bracketed most 
of Maya culture history as then known. One goal was to expose large architec- 
tural features; another was to trench buildings and plazas for stratified ceramic 
deposits to establish a basic ceramic sequence for the Peten. Built forms thus 
constituted the “containers” for artifacts, caches, and burials useful in recon- 
structing culture history. 


Copan 


Excavations at Copan (1935-1946), as at Chichen Itza, heavily emphasized 
mapping of the site core, recording of monuments and inscriptions, and resto- 
ration. One innovation was extensive tunneling for architectural stratigraphy. 


Mayapan 


The last of the Carnegie projects, at Mayapan (1949-1955), did produce 
some innovations. Compared to the other centers, Mayapan had little time 
depth and was not blessed with much in the way of large architecture, inscrip- 
tions, and art. What it did have was dwellings. Much more than the other projects, 
work at Mayapan emphasized the mapping and excavation of residences and so 
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contributed considerably to settlement archaeology. Even so, the main goal was 
to supplement ethnohistoric accounts with archaeological data, although sys- 
tematic ways of making this linkage remained undeveloped. 

All these research eftorts had in common a general lack of specific research 
design. As Black (1990: 261) notes for Uaxactun, “one thing led to another.” 
For example, architectural patterns with possible astronomical implications noted 
during mapping prompted the excavation of Group E. Nor, reading the re- 
ports, is it easy to understand what was done: “Methodology was simply not 
considered the proper subject of Maya site reports” (Black 1990: 266). No 
project systematically investigated the functions or meanings of Maya buildings 
other than by loosely linking them to ethnohistoric accounts. The intellectual 
framework was distinctly culture historical, and work focused on large built 
forms at site cores. In all projects except Uaxactun, there was a strong tension 
between excavation and restoration. 

Some of the most useful and enduring results were by-products of archi- 
tectural excavations, such as the ceramic sequences created for Uaxactun and 
Copan. What we now see as innovations were ancillary efforts, such as the 
small-structure surveys and housemound excavations at Uaxactun (Ricketson 
and Ricketson 1937; Wauchope 1934), and were not followed up until much 
later. 


Tikal 


The University of Pennsylvania’s Tikal project (1956 —1 969) formed a bridge 
between the great institutional era and more recent Maya research. In many 
respects, the Tikal project continued the earlier tradition of large architectural 
clearing and trenching based on only the most general of research designs and 
culture-historical goals. The enormous stratigraphic excavations in the North 
Acropolis, recently published by William Coe (1990), best exemplify this di- 
mension of the project. Among many innovative approaches to architecture 
were the accurate mapping of a large cultural landscape, including peripheral 
areas, and extensive testing of many classes of buildings that contributed to the 
understanding of structure functions and demographic reconstructions. More 
than 200 monuments were recorded, repaired, and reset, and many tombs were 
found in architectural contexts. By the latter half of the project, new insights 
into epigraphy and art fostered unprecedented dynastic and historical recon- 
structions. Also integral to the project was restoration, done in large part to 
establish Tikal as a major tourist attraction. 

The 1960s inaugurated the most recent era of Maya archaeology, character- 
ized by a veritable explosion of research. Most of the resulting new information 
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and interpretations bear directly or indirectly on architectural themes and 1is- 
sues. Even a cursory summary of this period is, unfortunately, far beyond the 
scope of this paper, although much of it is summarized in the following contri- 
butions to this volume. Readers interested in additional detail are referred to 
Stephen Black’s (n.d.) excellent historical review of field methods in Maya 
archaeology and Deborah Nichols’s (1996) comprehensive overview of settle- 
ment archaeology in Mesoamerica, including the Maya lowlands. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD 


We now turn our attention to some unique features of architecture that 
have made it such an attractive archaeological resource. 

A dominant methodological theme of the past 25 years has been the trans- 
formational processes that have formed the archaeological record. One issue is 
place—how did something come to be where we found it? Another is associa- 
tion—do things found together relate to each other behaviorally and chrono- 
logically? More fundamentally, what processes formed the archaeological patterns 
we recovered, and are these patterns meaningful and useful in reconstructing 
the past? Increased awareness of the complexity of transformation processes has 
made archaeologists wary of facile answers to these questions, particularly with 
regard to portable artifacts. 

One of the allures of the built environment 1s that it is much less affected by 
such transformations than other classes of material remains. One does not have 
to worry about how Maya temples or the stone platforms of Maya houses came 
to be where we find them. Such structures sit solidly and reassuringly where 
they are precisely because ancient people chose to build them in particular 
places. With proper excavation and chronological controls, the broader patterns 
or associations inherent in large, multistructure architectural programs are simi- 
larly recoverable. Whether on the group level or on that of individual struc- 
tures, spatial configurations derive clearly from ancient intentions. Careful 
attention to such intentional arrangements can have enormous payoffs. 
Proskouriakoff’s (1961: 14) insights into the meanings of glyphs at Piedras Negras, 
for example, were sparked as much by the arrangements and associations of 
built forms (stela sets and platforms) as by their symbolic content. 

This is not to say that architecture is immune to the noise of transformation. 
Scarborough (1991: 129) characterizes Maya architecture as a transitory me- 
dium. What he means is that, to Maya builders, even the largest constructions, 
with some significant exceptions, such as ballcourts, were fair game for elimi- 
nation or modification. Generations of archaeologists have remarked on this 
inherent plasticity of the Maya built environment and the unusual degree to 
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which, compared to ancient builders elsewhere, the Maya destroyed, altered, or 
abandoned existing structures. Old buildings were frequently remodeled and 
used for new purposes. Temples and houses fell into disrepair and were razed 
for their materials or buried by later constructions (Fig. 3). The effect for ar- 
chaeologists, of course (in the absence of complete destruction), is quite the 
opposite of transitory. Not only are buried or recycled structures preserved, but 
they constitute a permanent, detailed, diachronic record of how the Maya used 
and thought about their built environments. Such a record not only can inform 
us about architectural transformations and stratigraphic implications, it also re- 
flects important aspects of the dynamics of culture history and cultural process. 
Architecture also looms large in the archaeological consciousness because of 
the nature of the patterns it presents to us and the processes of recovery, analy- 
sis, and description that we use. Classic Maya architecture, with some excep- 
tions, such as old, deeply buried structures, is quite easy (albeit expensive and 
sometimes dangerous) to excavate. After only minimal stripping, architectural 
configurations are often quite clear, aesthetically pleasing, and intuitively (al- 
though often deceptively) intelligible. Indeed, much detail concerning the built 
environment is visible without excavation and can be quickly and compel- 
lingly recorded from surface inspection (e.g.,see the superb drawings of Holmes 
1895). Other classes of artifacts and features are much more difficult to recover, 
document, and analyze properly. Architectural descriptions and analyses conse- 
quently dominated the traditional Classic Maya literature, and architectural sum- 
maries usually appeared either in the absence of information concerning other 
associated classes of artifacts or long before such materials were published. 
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Fig.3 Schematic and simplified north-south section of North Acropolis at Tikal, 
showing architectural stratigraphy (adapted from Culbert 1993: 50). 
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Archaeologists sometimes distinguish between hard deposits, of which ar- 
chitecture and monuments are prime examples, and soft deposits, such as middens, 
burials, or small features. Hammond (1983: 4) notes that because of the richness 
of the Maya archaeological record in architecture, dates, and inscriptions, 
Mayanists remained “immersed in facts long after those less well endowed ma- 
terially had been forced to seek new ways of interpreting their material.” Here 
he echoes much earlier criticisms by Taylor (1948) focused on the Carnegie 
projects. 


Inferring Organization and Meaning 


A fundamental hypothesis is that the relationships between humans and their 
built environments are dynamic and interactive. Much of the research carried 
out by architects, geographers, and ethnographers investigates whether, and 
how, the forms of the built environment are congruent with cultural, organiza- 
tional, and behavioral features of the societies and people they study. Most of 
these efforts have one profound advantage over those of archaeologists—both 
sides of the equation, what Schiffer (1987) calls the “systemic context,’ are 
reasonably well known. Because research focuses on modern systems or ones 
documented by historical or ethnohistorical data, both the forms of the built 
environment and the cultural and organizational features with which they pre- 
sumably interact are so well understood that conclusions are very convincing. 
Contrast, for example, Fairclough’s (1992) spatial analysis of the changing plan 
and functions of a Scottish castle between A.D. 1300 and 1575, with Foster’s 
(1989) application of the same techniques to an entirely prehistoric Scottish 
Iron Age enclosure. 

Archaeologists, unlike architects or geographers, usually have access to only 
one dimension of the relationship—the built environment, which itself is im- 
perfectly preserved, sampled, and understood. We assume that the built envi- 
ronment reflects ancient patterns of behavior, organization, and meaning in 
coherent ways, and we try to use it to reconstruct these features of past soci- 
eties. Some anthropologists (e.g., Douglas 1972) have argued that in fact many 
important aspects of social organization are not recoverable from residues of 
architectural arrangements. Even if such criticism is excessively pessimistic (and 
I think it is), there remains an obvious risk of circularity in the archaeological 
enterprise: behavior, organization, and meanings reconstructed from ancient 
built environments will obviously be congruent with them. 

Fortunately, there are three ways out of this impasse. First, we can recon- 
struct meaning and organization from evidence not directly tied to the forms 
of the built environment themselves. Certainly the Classic Maya left us abun- 
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dant resources to do so. Epigraphy and iconography, for example, provide com- 
pelling details of the elite components of Maya society, as shown by other 
chapters in this volume. Another effective tool is ethnoarchaeology, even though 
in the direct historical sense we can study only modern Maya of comparatively 
low status. Finally, we can use methods and models derived from wider studies 
of historical or modern interactions between humans and their built environ- 
ment to investigate past interactions, although to date these have not yielded 
anything like universally valid principles to understand the use and meaning of 
social space. 


Design and the Built Environment 


One concept intimately connected with analyses of built environments is 
design, reflecting the idea, particularly strong among some architects and plan- 
ners, that such environments are the purposeful creations of human actors. 
Rapoport (1990), as we already saw, relegates unintentional landscape modifi- 
cations to the ecological environment because they are not purposefully de- 
signed and built. 

Design is an attractive notion for three reasons. First, humans unquestion- 
ably do devise and create elements of the built environment in purposeful 
ways. Second, to the extent that architectural components directly reflect inte- 
grated human intentions, they can be regarded as texts, preserving messages to 
be deciphered. Finally, existing or ancient designed environments can serve as 
models for social planners concerned with the design of future facilities (e.g., 
Fairclough 1992: 349). This notion of design must be handled very carefully, 
because it is a key to function and meaning, but it also can be very misleading 
given the processes that formed many Maya built environments. 

The basic problem is that the great centers most heavily studied by Mayanists, 
such as Uaxactun, Tikal, Palenque, and Copan, have histories. Whole site lay- 
outs, or large portions of them, are not designed systems of architecture so 
much as historical accretions, with all of the noise and sloppiness that charac- 
terize evolved, as opposed to engineered, systems. Large-scale accretions con- 
sisting of many structures built at different times cannot easily be read as texts, 
although some Mayanists have attempted to do so (e.g., Ashmore 1992), be- 
cause they are so garbled by historical contingency. Whatever freedom the 
original builders enjoyed to impose planned building programs on their land- 
scapes became more and more constrained through time. Our ability to deci- 
pher such historical palimpsests depends on (among other things) adequate 
control over chronology of construction and use. 

One reason why Maya elite architecture is durable is that it is big. The com- 
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bination of durable materials and large scale means that, unlike many other 
kinds of artifacts, Maya elite architecture curates itself—that is, there must be 
very active and energy-consuming human intervention if large architecture is 
to be removed, altered, or covered over. Archaeologists frequently calculate the 
energy necessary to construct, maintain, and renovate large architectural monu- 
ments (Abrams 1994; this volume).The other side of the coin is the inertia thus 
created. Large architecture (and here I include “capital” investments such as 
agricultural terraces or drained fields) has more inertia, and hence more “drag,” 
on human sociocultural systems than any other form of material culture. Iner- 
tia is embodied not only in masses of stone. Symbolic messages encoded in the 
built environment constitute another sort of constraint that increased through 
time, especially because they are, as we shall see, so heavily personalized and 
customized to historical incident. 

These commonsense observations do not deny that generation after genera- 
tion of Maya builders intentionally conceived, designed, and carried out ambi- 
tious building programs or that these had functions and meanings that may be 
accessible to us. They do suggest that if we want to talk about design and 
intention we had better make useful distinctions between different kinds of 
built forms as units of analysis. Clearly the most secure such units are individual 
constructions (or closely integrated sets of them) built over very short periods 
of time, such as the final-phase ballcourt at the Copan Main Group or the 
paired Temples I and II at Tikal. Such built forms offer particular potential for 
innovative analysis of plan and function. Scarborough (1994) has recently sug- 
gested that some carefully planned layouts are parts of elaborate water-manage- 
ment systems. 

Good non-Maya examples are the enormous adobe enclosures at the Chimu 
city of Chan Chan on the north coast of Peru (Fig. 4). These were apparently 
the establishments of individual Chimu kings, with a new one built during 
each reign. Because such enclosures were highly planned and had short life 
spans, they lend themselves to architectural analysis as designed, functional sys- 
tems. In an innovative application of access analysis (Hillier and Hanson 1984), 
Moore (1992) was able to test and falsify a detailed hypothesis concerning the 
administrative functions of one class of rooms in such enclosures. Such analyses 
are much less suited to complex Maya royal palaces that have long histories of 
accretional growth, such as the Central Acropolis at Tikal (Fig. 5). Hammond 
(1972) is one of the few archaeologists who have attempted to apply such 
analysis to Maya centers (at Lubaantun). 

At long-occupied centers such as Tikal or Copan, Maya planners increas- 
ingly had to adapt their efforts to the solid realities of earlier constructional 
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Fig.4 Royal compound at Chan Chan. This complex of structures and rooms was 
presumably built at one time to a predetermined plan (after Moseley and Day 1982: 
fig. 3.2). 
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episodes, which acted as frames or containers for subsequent ones. The Late 
Pre-Classic fortifications of Becan, for example, “contain” later Classic con- 
structions in a literal sense (Fig. 6). But preexisting architecture provided op- 
portunities as well. By using earlier buildings as armatures for later ones, Maya 
builders could make more massive and visually imposing statements while re- 
ducing energy costs. An interesting issue is the degree to which they compro- 
mused their abstract designs to realize such advantages and hence distorted their 
messages. 

Perhaps compromise is the wrong word, however, because there were also 
more positive and culturally more significant opportunities that we are only 
beginning to understand. Most important is the calculated integration of older 
built forms and their psychologically powerful associations into new building 
programs. For example, residential places where ancestors were venerated were 
sometimes transformed into more formal public or ritual places, undoubtedly 
retaining their original sanctity even as function changed (McAnany, this vol- 
ume). Maya planners thus turned potential obstacles into symbolic resources by 
incorporating them into their plans, thereby producing complexes of architec- 
ture that were transgenerational repositories of information. 

A great deal of variation and opportunism is evident in architectural accre- 
tions from one center to another. Tikal grew both upward, as older buildings 
were buried by later ones, as in the North Acropolis, and outward, as spatially 
distinct new complexes were completed. The Copan Main Group, by contrast, 
grew principally through vertical accretion, probably because neither the natu- 
ral environment nor the Late Classic social environment favored lateral expan- 
sion. 

Elite constructions most amenable to design analysis are logically those im- 
posed on essentially vacant landscapes that offered wide scope for builders. 
Unfortunately, these tend to be either very early (especially Pre-Classic) phases 
of construction that are difficult to recover intact at sites with long histories or 
smaller, single-phase elite centers that archaeologists have tended to avoid. Here 
though, there are some real opportunities in some of the second-level sites in 
the Puuc and Rio Bec regions, where late, short-lived centers proliferated. 
These, more clearly than the great southern centers, should preserve compre- 
hensible design patterns. 

Much of the literature on order, organization, activity, and meaning in the 
built environment derives from ethnographic studies of nonelite domestic units. 
Paradoxically, the ancient Maya who had the most latitude to arrange their 
built environments as they wished are those we study least. Intentional pattern- 
ing should be most clear in the scattered household remains of rural Maya 
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Fig.5 Plan of the Central Acropolis palace at Tikal. Courtesy of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Fig.6 Plan of the fortified center of Becan, showing Classic architecture inside the Pre- 
Classic ditch and parapet (after Marcus 1992: fig. 24). 


commoners. Construction, reconstruction, or relocation of commoner house- 
hold facilities was, in comparison to that at elite centers, less constrained by 
investment of energy and preexisting architectural features. This is not to say 
that rural Maya households lacked histories but rather that their histories were 
more attenuated than those of larger royal/elite places and their built environ- 
ments had less inertia. 

It follows that social organization is more likely to be reflected in small 
structures that have short use lives and rapid turnover, rather than large, public 
architecture such as temples. The latter may be used for centuries even as social 
organization changes. Notre Dame Cathedral is much the same as it was in the 
twelfth century, but those who worship in it today share few social and residen- 
tial arrangements with its original builders. 
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Commoner Maya domestic architecture also has several practical advan- 
tages for students of built environments. Architecture used by Maya of low 
status is abundant and, except where deeply buried, cheap to dig. Large samples 
can thus be acquired, and reconstruction is unnecessary. On the other hand, 
details of function are difficult to determine (e.g., Webster and Gonlin 1988; 
Gonlin n.d.), unless sites are unusually well preserved, as at Ceren (Sheets 1992). 
There is also a real paucity of symbolic information compared to that present 
at elite sites. Here though, much more may be learned through fine-grained 
analysis of artifacts and subtle architectural features by using ethnoarchaeological 
models.* 


Function and Contextualization 


The general functions of several classes of Maya structures have long been 
known or assumed. These include temples, ballcourts, and some specialized 
features, such as sweatbaths. On the other hand, there has been considerable 
confusion concerning other classes of structures, such as elite residences 
(Satterthwaite 1935; Coe 1956; Tourtellot 1992). I believe the principal reason 
why archaeologists have had difficulties investigating the function and meaning 
of some components of the Classic Maya built environment is incomplete 
contextualization. By contextualization I mean two things: (1) the association 
of built forms with other artifacts and features, and (2) the ability to plan and 
carry out problem-oriented research with a reasonable knowledge of the vari- 
ety, spatial distribution, and chronology of built forms on the cultural land- 
scapes of particular Maya polities. The issue of palace architecture provides a 
good example. 


Elite Residences 


The term palace crept into the Mayanist lexicon early on to denote a variety 
of masonry structures (as opposed to a specific structure type) that seemed not 
to be temples.° Often ornate, vaulted, and constructed of fine masonry, palaces 
have low substructures compared to temples. Superstructures are long rectan- 
gular buildings with axially arranged rows of rooms often of modular configu- 
ration. Sets of palace structures, distant from monumental site cores, were often 
called “minor ceremonial centers.” Although many such buildings were mapped, 
cleared, excavated, and restored, the term palace came to be a default category 


* For a Near Eastern example, see Kamp (1993). 
° For a good review, see Kowalski (1987: 75-86); for discussion and floor plans, see Harrison 
(1986). 
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because no clear functions were agreed upon. For example, Satterthwaite (1935: 
4), who excavated two palace structures at Piedras Negras, insisted that no 
functional significance whatever should be attached to his use of the term. 

Part of this confusion resulted from the vacant ceremonial model, according 
to which the rulers and nobles of contact period times (who obviously lived in 
elite residences as described by Cortés above) had no obvious counterparts 
during the Classic period. If there were no kings or nobles, what was the sense 
of the term palace? If Classic palaces were residences at all, they must have been 
more like priestly dormitories. But even as this model was being abandoned, 
confusion continued. Coe (1956: 387) asserted that “Structures clearly identifi- 
able as royal residences are absent in the Classic Maya area” and went on to 
surmise that Maya rulers lived in perishable wooden palaces. Still later, Adams 
(1977: 152) claimed that no palaces were known at Copan. Most recently, 
Tourtellot (1993: 230) observed that we have great trouble recognizing the 
residences of Maya elites. 

Two levels of contextualization problems are at work here. First, as we have 
already seen, early excavators usually did not recover or record the kind of 
artifacts and features necessary to demonstrate residential (or other) functions— 
1.e., they did not adequately recover and associate both “hard” and “soft” depos- 
its. Fox (n.d.), for example, makes the point that ballcourts were widely 
investigated as core elements of the Maya built environment for many years but 
that artifacts and features associated with them were often unrecovered or un- 
reported. His criticism is valid for many other classes of architecture as well. 

More important, however, were the difficulties archaeologists faced in evalu- 
ating the built forms they dug (or, more importantly, proposed to dig) within 
the larger context of mapped regional settlement patterns. Extensive and sys- 
tematic surface surveys are fairly recent innovations in Maya archaeology. Once 
completed, as at Copan (Fash n.d.; Freter n.d.), they allow predictions about 
the relationships between residence and rank based on the knowledge of a 
wide variety of built forms. By using one such model, several elite/royal groups 
that accord well with the palace definition have been chosen and excavated at 
Copan (Willey et al.1994; Webster 1989; Andrews and Fash 1992). These places 
demonstrably had elite residential functions. Such subroyal elite places are com- 
mon on the Classic Maya landscape. They may not be perfect analogs of royal 
residences, but they clearly help us understand the general class of “palace” 
architecture and, in the process, Maya sociopolitical organization. 

Fortunately, both problems of contextualization are being resolved as the 
maturation of Maya archaeology progresses. Artifacts and features are now rou- 
tinely recorded, and an impressive range of settlement data is available. 
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BEHAVIOR, COGNITION, AND MAYA BUILT ENVIRONMENTS: 
INFERENCES FROM ICONOGRAPHY AND EPIGRAPHY 


Archaeologists are increasingly enjoined to investigate not only behavioral 
but also cognitive dimensions of past sociocultural systems (Leone 1982; Hodder 
1986; Renfrew and Zubrow 1994). Unlike most prehistoric archaeologists, 
Mayanists are uniquely situated to reconstruct not only what people did but 
also some of the ways they thought. Although we cannot directly observe how 
people behaved in Classic built environments or directly know how they con- 
ceptualized them, we fortunately have two lines of evidence that are extremely 
revealing of both function and meaning. The first is the multitude of carved, 
woven, modeled, or painted images that the Maya created. Equally important 
are the inscriptions often intimately associated with such images. 

Some vehicles of iconographic and written expression, such as facade sculp- 
ture, graffiti, and wall murals, form integral parts of buildings. Others, such as 
large stelae and altars, were strategically sited and minimally portable. In either 
case, they are often found in their original contexts. In addition, there are por- 
table objects, such as figurines, small carvings, and, most importantly, painted 
vessels, which often lack provenience. All of these forms convey symbolic in- 
formation as the Maya themselves wished to display it. I will briefly summarize 
a few of the extremely rich implications of this symbolism later discussed at 
length in other papers. 


Performance 


Classic Maya built environments are consistently depicted as containers for 
the performance of human and divine dramas, centered on sacrifice, prestation, 
tribute giving, and ball playing. Although many depictions appear realistic and 
representational, they are actually highly formulaic and structured by tightly 
controlled conventions (Houston, this volume). Actions are often shown asso- 
ciated with buildings or parts of buildings, but construction elements as frames 
for action are typically simplified and (from our perspective) distorted. In virtu- 
ally all cases, the focus is on the actors and the relationships between them 
rather than on the setting, which is typically shown very schematically. Exteri- 
ors are more important than interiors. Close inspection of performance scenes 
does, however, reveal a great deal about the perishable accoutrement of interior 
and exterior spaces, such as pillows, hangings, scaffolds, arbors, and portable 
structures, such as litters. One such scene brought to my attention by Stephen 
Houston shows ball-game equipment inside a palace (Fig. 7). 

Restructuring of existing built forms was done partly to improve them as 
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Fig.7 Polychrome vessel showing a palace scene that includes ball-game equipment. 
The curved yoke (yugo) is shown on the right in front of what appear to be stored ball- 
game costume elements (after Coe 1975: pl. 14). 


stages for public drama. For example, Ruz Lhuillier (1973: 228-240) illustrates 
three major exterior modifications of the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque 
(Fig. 8). At each stage, the superstructure temple, presumably the most sacro- 
sanct component, was left unchanged, whereas substructure terraces and stair- 
ways were heavily altered in ways probably intended to make them more effective 
and dramatic stages for human actors. 

Although not stressed in this volume, the Maya also built distinctive “con- 
nective” architectural features, such as causeways and roads, that bind together 
architectural complexes and sometimes distant centers. Although we have little 
information on how these were conceived or used, they undoubtedly had heavy 
symbolic and performance functions. 


Metaphor 


The Classic Maya clearly conceived of much of their built environment in 
metaphorical terms (Taube and Houston, this volume). The built environment 
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Fig.8 Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, showing three stages of alteration of its 
substructure (computer images by Pamela Ryan, adapted from Ruz Lhuillier 1973: figs. 
259-261). 
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itself is often characterized as a metaphor for order, in contrast with the disor- 
der and danger symbolized by the natural environment. Karl Taube (personal 
communication, August 1994) points out that modern Yucatec Maya concep- 
tualize space as “domesticated” versus “wild,” a point also recently made by 
Stone (1995: 15-17). Maya temple and palace architecture incorporates power- 
ful house and hearth metaphors, demonstrating the intimate developmental 
and symbolic connections between the great and little traditions of Maya ar- 
chitecture. Such metaphors also express cosmic structure and the related themes 
of centrality and order versus disorder. 


Personification 


Both epigraphic and iconographic evidence show that the Maya personified 
or customized their built forms to a remarkable degree (Stuart and Taube, this 
volume). Construction and decoration of buildings were tailored to particular 
historical incidents. Special dedicatory rituals animated structures and many 
other kinds of objects by “burning” (or censing) them and by bestowing per- 
sonal names on them. Buildings may actually have been “alive” from the Maya 
perspective. They were also personified through identification with rulers or 
other notables and the traditions of dynastic power such people represented. 
Conversely, important people sometimes seem to have impersonated buildings, 
just as they impersonated deities. Other incidental symbolic information in- 
cludes identification of individuals who were somehow “responsible” for a build- 
ing—perhaps architects or builders. Inscriptions suggest that building projects 
at some centers were supervised and perhaps initiated and dedicated by over- 
lords from elsewhere. For example, Stephen Houston (personal communica- 
tion, August 1994) thinks that a Yaxchilan lord was the principal patron of 
events shown in the Bonampak murals, in which a Lacanha lord also figures as 
a protagonist. 

Equally revealing is what is not shown. There are few realistic depictions of 
whole buildings or building elements, nor are scenes of actual construction 
common in Classic Maya art, although Stephen Houston has pointed out to 
me conventionalized images of plastering and lintel raising from the Madrid 
Codex (Fig. 9). 

All these rich inferences drawn from Classic Maya art and writing have one 
obvious limitation—they refer almost entirely to the elite traditions of Maya 
society. Archaeologists have put small structures to rather different uses. 


SMALL STRUCTURE ARCHAEOLOGY 


Maya elite buildings impress us because of their scale, sophisticated con- 
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Fig.9 Figures from the Madrid Codex (M15a, 21b) showing deities (a) plastering 
and (b) raising the lintel of a building. Drawings by Stephen Houston. 


struction, and symbolic displays. Peripheral, small Maya structures are striking 
only because of their numbers. As we have already seen, Spanish chroniclers 
quickly distinguished between Maya elite and public architecture on the one 
hand and the residences of common people on the other, presumably because 
the latter were conspicuous components of the sixteenth-century cultural land- 
scape. Archaeologists have long been aware of the ubiquity of small built forms 
and presumed them to be the remains of houses, but only recently have they 
begun to investigate systematically these humble components of the Maya built 
environment. 

Small buildings, especially the domestic facilities of common people, are 
often called “vernacular structures” by architects. According to Brunskill (1978: 
25-26) vernacular structures share the following characteristics: they are usu- 
ally built of inexpensive local materials by amateurs (that is, nonprofessional 
builders) who are guided by local conventions, and function rather than design 
is the principal concern. He contrasts such buildings with “polite” structures— 
i.e., those that are more expensive and are wholly or partially planned and 
constructed by professionals to conform to more ideal, cosmopolitan styles in 
which aesthetics are as important as function. Whether these distinctions, drawn 
from the European architectural tradition, are valid for the Maya is question- 
able. Possibly the Maya saw more continuity, symbolic and otherwise, between 
common domestic and elite/civic architecture, as suggested by the house meta- 
phors already discussed, and were less affected by cosmopolitan “fashion.” In 
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any case, there is a continuum between small/vernacular and large/polite forms, 
and here I emphasize the former. 

Early, often desultory, excavations of small vernacular Maya structures (Hewitt 
1912; Thompson 1892) lacked settlement context. For example, Thompson 
(1931) seems to have begun his investigations of small groups in British Hon- 
duras with the notion that they were residences of common people, but he 
quickly decided that their scale indicated they belonged to “occupants of wealth 
and rank” (1931: 237). In a pioneering effort, Wauchope (1934) excavated five 
small structures at Uaxactun within the area earlier surveyed by the Ricketsons 
(1937), but no one followed up his work. Apart from those reported in the 
unpublished work of Bronson (n.d.), the “small” structures excavated at Tikal 
(Haviland 1985) in fact are neither very small nor very peripheral. 

Small structures have been neglected for several reasons, apart from a general 
fascination with Maya elite culture: (1) their general functions were not at issue; 
(2) they were unlikely to yield dated monuments, art, and well-stratified depos- 
its; (3) Classic Maya commoners were thought to form a passive and compara- 
tively homogeneous and unchanging social component little different from 
that described in ethnohistoric and ethnographic accounts; and (4) unlike large 
buildings, small structures often lacked intuitively meaningful patterns observ- 
able on the surface. 

Small structures eventually engaged the attention of archaeologists not be- 
cause of what they themselves could tell us but because they both posed a 
problem and offered the key to its solution. The problem was essentially demo- 
graphic. Early surveys such as the Ricketsons’ suggested that Maya sustaining 
populations (estimated from housemound counts) were much higher than ex- 
pected—certainly higher than those supportable by the swidden systems de- 
scribed for the ethnohistoric Maya. If Classic populations were so high, how 
were they supported? The solution was to find out how many such structures 
were contemporaneous on the landscapes of Maya polities at various periods 
and use these counts to estimate population density and change. Appropriate 
alternative subsistence models could then be devised. 

Beginning in the 1950s this goal was pursued mainly through surface survey 
and test excavation. Only very recently have a few small Maya sites been exten- 
sively excavated (Manzanilla 1987; Webster and Gonlin 1988; Gonlin n.d.; 
Johnston n.d.) (Fig. 10). Small-structure archaeology has had several effects on 
built-environment research apart from its implications for demographic and 
subsistence issues (Culbert and Rice 1990). The residential functions of small 
structures and the variation displayed within this category of architecture (Gonlin 
n.d.) have been demonstrated. Investigations of other components of the built 
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Fig. 10 


Plan of small Copan rural site. All that remains are the stone and rubble 
platforms that supported perishable superstructures. 
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environment are consequently much more effectively contextualized. Another 
result has been to emphasize the continuity between small and large built forms 
and to stimulate research into how, and on what scale, labor was organized and 
expended (Abrams 1994; this volume). 

Patterns or objects of obvious symbolic significance are very rare at fully 
excavated Classic Maya low-rank houses (Gonlin n.d.), although caches and 
other offerings do occur. Only when we have large numbers of well-excavated 
small sites will such scarce symbolic materials begin to make detailed sense. 
Fine-grained studies of activity areas and use patterns of interior and exterior 
spaces also might reveal cognitive aspects of past household behavior, and it will 
be interesting to see if these emerge from the Ceren excavations, where activity 
areas are very well preserved. Interestingly, the house metaphors associated with 
large buildings may allow us to work back to cognitive dimensions of com- 
moner housing for which no direct evidence exists. 

However we characterize the relationships between Maya little and great 
tradition architecture, one difference has always been clear—the latter conveys 
explicit messages of hierarchy and social power, themes to which we now turn. 


CULTURE, ARCHITECTURE, AND POWER 


Anthropologists analyzing the built environment often employ both utili- 
tarian and symbolic perspectives (e.g., McGuire and Schiffer 1983). Writings of 
nonanthropologists sometimes reveal a pronounced “culture is a mental tem- 
plate” conception—the idea that “the built environment corresponds to ideal 
conceptions of social, political, and religious life” (Lawrence and Low 1990: 
466). Basic adaptive or behavioral functions are often downplayed or ignored 
in favor of meaning: “cognitive and symbolic meaning is more important than 
instrumental function” (Fairclough 1992: 351). 

The assumption is that humans plan and construct their built environments 
according primarily to culturally determined cognitive frameworks; cognition 
is in turn affected by the built environments. Some modern architects, such as 
Frank Lloyd Wright, adopted Maya design elements because they perceived 
universal symbolic and spiritual values in their geometric forms; these forms, it 
was thought, could revitalize modern society (Braun 1993: 174). 

The widely shared conventions and considerable conservatism of Maya elite 
architecture created, in the minds of some early archaeologists, the impression 
of a monolithic Maya culture and society, although some thought otherwise. 
Merwin (n.d.: 102), for example, noted that the many small “independent group- 
ings” of structures in the Rio Bec region reflected a landscape of politically 
segmented ancient polities, whereas the much larger sets of integrated struc- 
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tures at centers such as Tikal, Palenque, Quirigua, and Copan suggested “a 
strong, centralized, political or politico-religious organization.” 

Fortunately, most Mayanists long ago rejected monolithic conceptions, and 
now emphasize not only regional and temporal variation among Classic Maya 
polities but, more importantly, their internal political complexity, factionalization, 
and dynamism. McGuire and Schiffer (1983: 297) note that architecture is pro- 
duced by “individuals and social groups making decisions and affecting com- 
promises to achieve various goals.” In other words, ideas always intersect with 
quite practical considerations. Inherent in this perspective is the built environ- 
ment as both arena and instrument for the pursuit, expression, and mainte- 
nance of power. 

In a general comparative overview of monumental construction, Trigger 
(1990) observes that the built environments of the earliest civilizations include 
few “civic” amenities available to a wide spectrum of the populace, such as 
libraries, schools, theaters, or baths (infrastructural efforts such as defensive walls, 
reservoirs, roads, and irrigation projects are ancillary to his concerns). Instead, 
large constructions in central places focus on gods, ancestors, kings, and other 
privileged people. These early built forms may be “public” in the sense that 
they are constructed by collective effort, may display collective symbols, and are 
highly visible. They may even have practical civic purposes, such as the storage 
and redistributive functions of the Sumerian temple. Still, their ritual and royal 
dimensions are very obtrusive, and they serve most directly the interests of 
small segments of society rather than some wider citizenry. That emergent elites 
should differentiate themselves by means of distinctive built forms that serve 
new instrumental functions and have new meanings is understandable. What 
needs to be explained is why this requires monumental construction. 

Trigger’s answer is that conspicuous consumption of other peoples’ work, 
including that of skilled builders, is a universal symbol of high status because it 
violates the laws of least effort. The evolutionary point, of course, is that the 
effort necessary is not expended by those who make the decisions and most 
directly benefit from such constructions, and hence it symbolizes concentrated 
social power. He thus posits a cross-cultural cognitive principle of perception: 
scale = power. 

The monumentality of built forms at great Maya centers and the complex 
symbolism associated with them have long created profound impressions of 
hierarchy and social power. Landa (1941), as we saw earlier, speculated that 
Maya lords conscripted the labor necessary for such projects for their own 
political purposes. Morgan (1965 [1881]), by contrast, denied the use of “en- 
forced labor” because it was at odds with his tribal, kin-based conception of the 
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evolutionary status of New World peoples. Subsequent analyses of Maya cul- 
tural evolution have been heavily conditioned by the implications of a massive 
and sophisticated built environment. Large scale reflects the scope of commu- 
nication about power: although some vehicles of information inherent in Maya 
built forms (e.g., painted, carved, and inscribed murals; lintels and plaques in- 
side temples and palaces) would have been accessible only to elites, monumen- 
tal constructions are never hidden; their power messages extend to everyone. 

Under the old theocratic, vacant ceremonial center model of Maya society, 
lavish expenditures of energy on huge architectural complexes were explained 
in terms of collective religious devotion channeled by “bureaucratic priest- 
hoods” (Kidder 1950: 8). The complex messages conveyed by art and inscrip- 
tions remained enigmatic because noncalendrical glyphs were not understood. 
Power in this model was more psychological than real. 

Serious cracks in this theocratic facade of Classic society resulted from the 
excavation of an elaborate burial beneath the Temple of the Inscriptions at 
Palenque (Ruz Lhuillier 1973).This discovery stimulated Michael Coe (among 
others) to rethink the increasingly obvious connection between burials and 
building episodes (Coe 1956). Coe reasoned that if many “temples” really func- 
tioned as funerary monuments to deceased individuals, then political power of 
a more tangible sort must be taken into account: 


We have tended to think of the Classic Maya in terms of a stereotyped 
peasantry laboring in the service of a somewhat Olympian pantheon. 
However, if the majority of buildings in any one Classic Maya center 
were dedicated to the future life of certain individuals, then those per- 
sons must have possessed a great deal of political power to requisition 
the enormous amount of labor necessary for the erection of those 
monuments. In other words, authority may have been vested not only 
in a priestly class, but in a line of hereditary rulers who perpetuated 
themselves in the same manner as the Egyptian kings. (Coe 1956: 393) 


Here Coe distinguishes between the psychological power of religious devo- 
tion and real “political power,’ by which he presumably means the power to 
dominate decision making, command, requisition, and, if necessary, coerce. 

The fatal blow, of course, was the epigraphic revolution beginning in the 
late 1950s, which had two immediate effects: (1) it confirmed that the Classic 
Maya had dynasties of secular rulers; and (2) it placed Maya society firmly 
within the much larger comparative perspective of other ancient civilizations 
(recapitulating Stephens’s sensible view more than a century before). Large 
Maya architecture had to be evaluated in a new way: as the product of domi- 
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nant kings and elites who not only organized and controlled labor but did so by 
political means not wholly, or perhaps at all, consistent with religious devotion. 
Even more importantly, inscriptions revealed overtly political messages, which 
in turn caused a reevaluation of Maya art, where political themes also became 
obvious. 

As a result, we are becoming increasingly aware of how much the personifi- 
cation of monumental components of the Classic Maya built environment em- 
body assertions of power. Individual rulers such as Pacal commissioned personal 
mortuary monuments. These were sometimes finished or altered by successors, 
who thereby associated themselves with the deceased ruler. New evidence sug- 
gests that burial monuments were sometimes commemorated, and possibly built, 
long after the death of the honored person. Conquerors erected hieroglyphic 
stairways to celebrate victories, sometimes imposing them on defeated centers, 
as Caracol did at Naranjo. Lesser elites at Copan flaunted their titles on build- 
ing facades and carved benches. Although individual assertion is evident in all 
this, an even stronger element is concern with continuity—rulers and other 
powerful people contextualized themselves within existing built environments 
already redolent of historical traditions of dynastic power, sanctity, and sym- 
bolism. 

Most Mayanists no longer take this emphasis on continuity and order in the 
built environment at face value. A much more uniformitarian assumption is 
that “Monumental buildings mask the will to power and the arbitrariness of 
power beneath signs and surfaces which claim to express collective will and 
collective thought” (Lefebvre 1991: 143).° What are masked are not only the 
general stresses inherent in any system of hierarchy but much more subtle pro- 
cesses of status rivalry involving elite factions on both intra- and interpolity 
levels—processes that probably peaked in intensity during the Late Classic 
(Webster n.d.). 

Building plans, the scale and timing of building events, and the images and 
symbols associated with them, constitute our best windows into the all-impor- 
tant fine texture of Maya politics. At Copan, for example, the hieroglyphic 
stairway seems to be constructed as compensation for some kind of interpolity 
loss of face, whereas the proliferation of carved monuments among lesser Copan 
elites signals new political assertiveness after this event. Such status rivalry is 
intimately related to the much greater plasticity of the exteriors of Maya elite 
structures rather than the interiors. 

Unfortunately, our refined concepts of the messages embodied in monu- 


® As quoted in Pearson and Richards (1994b: 3). 
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mental Maya buildings have not been accompanied by systematic investigations 
into the costs or organization of construction. Even volumetric estimates of 
construction components are seldom given. See William Coe’s (1990) discus- 
sion of Tikal Temple I for a notable exception. Because archaeologists rou- 
tinely take apart large Maya structures and often restore them by using tools 
and human labor in ways not dissimilar from the ancient Maya, such lack of 
quantification is puzzling. 

Abrams (1994; this volume) has recently developed construction models for 
Copan based on archaeology, observations of reconstruction, and controlled 
experiments. Among his findings is that a range of ancient households was 
constructed more cheaply than we imagine. Application of his methods indi- 
cates that large temple architecture at Copan was much less costly than ex- 
pected, that labor demands on commoners were low, and that such demands by 
themselves probably had few if any deleterious effects on the polity (Webster 
and Kirker 1995). 

Trigger (1990: 127) repeats V. Gordon Childe’s earlier suggestion that 
(noncivic) monumental construction was most necessary as an expression of 
power early on in the careers of ancient states (see also Kolb 1994: 531). If this 
is true, what does it say about the Maya, who appear to have built on a large (or 
even increasing) scale throughout the Classic period? If diminution in building 
efforts in other civilizations is a measure of more stable institutions and political 
conditions, then does the Maya trajectory reflect increasingly unstable condi- 
tions? That many dynastic “collapses” of the eighth and early ninth centuries 
followed close upon large-scale construction episodes is consistent with this 
suggestion. 


Place and Power: Some Comparisons 


Classic Maya polities and their attendant kings and elites were strikingly 
tethered to places as fundamental foci of power. Old places such as Tikal were 
perennial centers of political gravity, and new dynasts founded shorter-lived 
centers of their own. Such a pattern is hardly unique. Comparisons with south- 
east Asian civilizations—particularly the Khmer of Cambodia—have long been 
fashionable among Mayanists because of their tropical forest settings and their 
expansive political systems focused on regal/ritual central places that appear 
not to have been fully urban in terms of population. 

Higham (1989) summarizes essential aspects of Khmer centers. Divine over- 
lords built them on a grand scale not only as royal residences but as centers for 
cults and rituals focused on the royal person, his ancestors, his lineage, and the 
extensive court gathered about him. Places such as Angkor were simulacra of 
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heaven, or “perfect” places, enlarged and improved by successive rulers. Built 
forms were heavily identified with important individuals, especially god-kings, 
some of whom styled themselves as apotheoses of the Buddha. Impressive build- 
ings served as mausoleums for kings and their relatives. Stelae and other carv- 
ings celebrated individual kings, their accomplishments, and their families, and 
configurations of structures themselves were laden with symbolic significance. 

Behind these facades of architectural power, however, lay comparatively weak 
political systems. Polities had centers, but boundaries were fluid and shifting 
according to the charisma and skill of individual rulers. Kings were essential to 
governance but by no means all-powerful in bureaucratic or coercive terms. 
Through royal rituals they mediated with heaven to ensure the well-being of 
their polities and metaphorically managed economic affairs. Force was less im- 
portant than display, feasting, favors, and influence in attracting and maintaining 
the allegiance of retainers and other great families. Royal succession was always 
ambiguous, causing frequent internal power struggles. All of this should sound 
very familiar to Mayanists, for here again power and sanctity are tethered to 
monumental places. 

But is this an invariable relationship in early complex societies? A little re- 
flection suggests otherwise. A notable example to the contrary is provided by 
the native kingdoms of Hawai’iin the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries (Earle 1978; Kirch 1990; Kolb 1994). Semidivine paramounts with genea- 
logical rights to rule dominated political landscapes and populations as large as 
most Maya polities and surrounded themselves with retinues of lesser elites. 
Paramounts and associated elites were separated from commoners by a wide 
social gulf. They asserted the right to dispose of the products of commoners 
and their labor and used these for their own political purposes, which included 
frequent external war and internal status rivalry. Yet despite all this complexity, 
there was much less emphasis on durable monumental construction in Hawai’i 
than among the Maya or the Khmer. Appropriated labor was used to build 
intensive food-producing facilities and many large, scattered temples (heiau) 
that had varied functions. Some heiau combined ritual functions with those of 
elite residence, but permanent, central, royal precincts characterized by massive 
durable monumental architecture on the Maya or Khmer scale were not con- 
spicuous features of the Hawaiian political landscape or ruling style. Preserved 
portions of the largest Hawaiian regal-ritual complex (Fig. 11), built over sev- 
eral centuries, have slightly more total mass than Temple I at Tikal (Kolb 1994: 
524; Coe 1990, 2: 602). 

Monumentality may thus convey power messages but mask internal organi- 
zational weakness and fragility. A more serious problem is that significant power 
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Fig.11 Plan of the regal-ritual center of Pi’ilanihale, Maui, Hawai’i (after Kolb 1994: 
525, fig. 2). This is the largest surviving Hawaiian monumental construction, built in 
stages over several centuries. Its mass, calculated at 21,938 m3, is slightly greater than that 


of Temple I at Tikal (18,260 m3). 


and sociopolitical complexity may also be present in the absence of monumen- 
tality. If we knew about Hawaii only through its built forms, we would prob- 
ably reconstruct it as much less complex than it was. Put another way, we are 
culturally predisposed to respond to power messages embodied in monumen- 
tality just as were the ancient Maya, but such messages may be otherwise con- 
veyed. These comparisons serve to remind us that power, as with other aspects 
of sociopolitical organization, has only a loose fit with the monumental and 
symbolic aspects of the built environment, a set of relationships that we still do 
not fully understand. 


SUMMARY 


The enterprise of Maya archaeology, like ancient Maya elites themselves, 
remains strongly tethered to the built environment. 

Because architecture is so abundant and well-preserved, it will continue to 
be a major source of information in its own right and a container for 
nonarchitectural data. Over the past century, we have gained considerable in- 
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sights into the functions and meanings of Classic Maya built forms, although 
often in rather unsystematic ways. The future should be much more productive 
for several reasons. First, the sheer mass of data at our disposal is much larger 
and richer. Second, we have made considerable gains in establishing 
contextualization, which in turn increasingly informs research design. Finally, 
we have unprecedented understanding of the symbolism embodied in Maya 
built environments. 

The last reason reminds us that the study of the Maya built environment has 
been and remains very much a “top-down” effort, reflecting the traditional 
fascination with Maya elite culture. Black (n.d.) detects a recent shift of ar- 
chaeological attention back to large centers, with their temples, palaces, monu- 
ments, and tombs, reversing the trend over the past 30 years that integrated 
small architecture into research programs. This shift is partly justifiable because 
of our much more sophisticated understanding of Maya art and writing, which 
after all are found almost exclusively at royal centers. There remain, however, 
many issues that can be addressed only through small-structure research, and 
hopefully this shift will not be too extreme. 

The tension between excavation and restoration that manifested itself as 
early as the Carnegie Institution’s Chichen Itza project is much more pro- 
nounced today. The prohibitive cost of excavating large architecture can be 
justified only by the prospect of future tourist revenue, which in turn dictates 
restoration. Fortunately, tourists seem to have an insatiable appetite for things 
Maya, but inevitably archaeological research is compromised by overemphasis 
on restoration. 

One adaptation to such restrictions is more intensive examination of small 
sites, where there is much less pressure for restoration. Another is to apply 
comparatively new methods of understanding spatial patterns to the existing 
universe of mapped and excavated built forms. For example, access analysis 
(Hillier and Hanson 1984) can be used to search for patterns within the same 
class of architecture, as Hopkins (1987) did for Teotihuacan apartment com- 
pounds. Although such analyses may not directly reveal function, they do point 
up previously unsuspected variability, some dimensions of which (e.g., greater 
restriction in access) may be generally correlated with increased social differen- 
tiation. So far there have been few applications of proxemics to the Maya built 
environment, a rather strange omission given the obvious intention of Maya 
builders to channel movement and create visual impressions of sanctity and 
power. 

There is also much to be learned from traditional kinds of research that 
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emerged early but were not followed up. Energetic studies are a prime example, 
but the structural details of Maya built forms also bear close attention. They 
have much to tell us, including, perhaps, details of the organization of work 
parties. So too do other classes of artifacts intimately associated with architec- 
ture, such as caches (Chase and Chase, this volume). 

Although this volume is mainly concerned with Classic architecture, one of 
the most exciting prospects is more longitudinal perspectives on major shifts in 
Maya architectural and symbolic programs. Particularly fascinating are the Pre- 
Classic—Classic (Hansen, this volume) and Early Classic—Late Classic transi- 
tions. New patterns associated with these shifts, such as the proliferation of 
palace scenes in the Late Classic, should reveal a great deal about the big trans- 
formations of Maya culture history. 

One thing remains constant—our archaeological propensity to seek out pat- 
terns. Our ability to detect patterns in the built environment is greater than 
ever. Some of these patterns reflect Maya behaviors, intentions, and meanings. 
Some of them reflect our own wishful thinking. As always, the archaeological 
problem is to tell the difference between them and to test our interpretations 
through rich and varied lines of research. 
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INCE THE EARLY 1960s, archaeological explorations in the Maya area 
S= recovered remnants of Pre-Classic buildings of varying form, func- 

tion, and meaning that clearly prefigure later Classic forms. The lack of 
hieroglyphic texts in the Pre-Classic periods, however, dictates that the func- 
tion and meaning of these early buildings be demonstrated by means of de- 
tailed archaeological and technical analyses of the variations and consistencies 
in their sizes, forms, construction techniques, and use. My purpose in this paper 
is to initiate such a study and to describe the Pre-Classic antecedents of Classic 
Maya architecture and construction techniques. This exercise is inherently de- 
velopmental and has clear implications for the evolution and early develop- 
ment of the institutions thought to be embodied in Classic architecture. The 
Middle Pre-Classic beginnings of complex architecture in the lowlands, for 
example, imply an equally early evolution of the complex sociopolitical insti- 
tutions represented in such architecture. 

Classic Maya buildings stand as mute monuments of the sociopolitical, eco- 
nomic, and ideological systems of their creators. Unfortunately, the antecedents 
of these buildings, and by implication their associated institutions, remain poorly 
understood. To date, information on the formal and technical antecedents of 
Classic Maya buildings has been limited, inaccessible, or subject to intellectual 
and sampling biases. Consequently, my main purpose here is to bring together 
the extant data on early Maya architecture and to demonstrate the connections 
between early developments and later architecture. New evidence of Pre-Clas- 
sic architecture underscores both its novelty and uniformity vis-a-vis Classic 
architecture. The continuities are clear and convincing and generally much 
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earlier than previously supposed. Considering early Maya buildings broadly in 
synchronic and diachronic perspective, the data presented here, I argue, suggest 
an autochthonous development of elaborate architecture in the Maya low- 
lands. 


MAYA ARCHITECTURE AND EVOLUTIONARY MODELS 


Traditional models for the rise of lowland Maya civilization result from de- 
cades of archaeological investigations in sites that, on the basis of architecture 
and associated artifacts, display what appeared to be a gradual evolutionary 
development. Use of terms such as “simpler, “developmental,” or “formative” 
with respect to ceramics and architecture (i.e., Smith 1937: 3; Coe and Coe 
1956: 372) had clear evolutionary implications. In 1968, Sanders and Price 
(1968: 140) stressed that monumental architecture accurately reflects societal 
complexity. But they also assumed that these patterns occurred most clearly in 
the great highland centers, an assertion with unfortunate, tendentious effects 
on regional and chronological research. According to Sanders and Price (1968) 
“in architecture, the contrast (between Highland states and Lowland chiefdoms) 
is even more striking; no Formative site is comparable in size, quality, or com- 
plexity to the great Classic and Postclassic centers.” 

Accordingly, Maya civilization was thought to have emerged later in 
Mesoamerica, and Maya accomplishments were thought to have stemmed largely 
from contact with their more sophisticated highland neighbors. Thompson, for 
example, suggested that 


such an isolated region as the Peten would hardly have witnessed the 
beginnings of Maya civilization, which might rather be expected in 
parts of the Maya area where the stimulus of contact with other cul- 
tures should have quickened development—Central Chiapas seems 
ideal. (Thompson 1954: 50) 


Before about 1962, the relative paucity and diminutive size of known low- 
land Pre-Classic buildings (see Hansen 1990: 3ff ),in contrast to the spectacular 
and abundant Classic remains, fostered a bias that Maya civilization developed 
by about a.p. 300. This model assumed that architectural development, as a 
reflection of cultural complexity, was gradual in nature, with assumptions about 
the antiquity and nature of formative ceremonial architecture (and related 
sociopolitical interactions) based on negative evidence. The initial work on the 
North Acropolis at Tikal was perhaps the first indication of a problem with the 
chronology that purported a gradual, lineal evolution from egalitarian groups 
to civilization. Coe and McGinn noted: 
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Nevertheless, as we cut farther down, the elaborateness and Classic 
appearance of the discovered structures were no less apparent. Things 
were not getting simpler, or cruder, or increasingly formative. (Coe 


and McGinn 1963: 26) 


Pre-Classic Maya constructions have been relatively sparse with few excep- 
tions. Puleston found in his settlement study at Tikal that 


in comparison with areas within what later becomes the site residen- 
tial area, Pre-Classic settlement is comparatively light. Sometime dur- 
ing Early Classic times there appears to have been a really substantial 
increase in population. While out of 41 tested groups, only 7 showed 
even possible evidence of Pre-Classic occupation, and all but 1 pro- 
duced evidence of Early Classic occupation. (Puleston 1974: 308) 


Haviland (1965: 19) showed that 6 of 117 housemounds surveyed at Tikal dated 
to Pre-Classic periods, whereas Fry (1969) noted only 14 of 102 test pits through- 
out the site that had Pre-Classic ceramics. Culbert (1977: 31-32) determined 
that little more than 13% of 267 excavation locations produced ceramic evi- 
dence of Pre-Classic occupation. Recent excavations of housemounds near 
Structure 5C-54 at Tikal failed to locate a single Pre-Classic residence in the 16 
major groups investigated (Valdés 1985), and similar low frequencies of Pre- 
Classic remains are found at numerous sites throughout the Maya area (Coe 
and Sharer 1979: 22; Fash 1991: 71; Folan, Kintz, and Fletcher 1983: 213; 
Hammond 1977: 65; Pendergast 1979; Rands 1974: 54; 1977: 160; Rice 1976; 
A. L. Smith 1950: 71; Tourtellot 1970: 411; Valdés n.d.; Willey 1973: 22-39; 
Willey et al. 1965: 96, 562-564; Willey et al. 1975: 36, 40-41, 231). The various 
investigative strategies used at the sites suggest, in some cases, a genuine lack of 
Pre-Classic occupation. In other instances, however, the sample may have been 
biased only to superficial deposits. Of greater theoretical import is the evidence 
for rapid population growth and settlement concentration in some regions of 
the lowlands. 


PRE-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE: LOCATION AND CONTEXT 


What we know today about Pre-Classic architecture comes from a variety 
of excavation techniques, including large- and small-scale horizontal expo- 
sures, tunnels, and deep architectural trenches. These studies permit a detailed 
view of Pre-Classic architectural developments as precursors of later Classic 
traditions (Fig. 1). It is curious that many of the great Classic centers such as 
Palenque, Copan, and Quirigua, situated near rich alluvial plains, were small or 
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Fig.1 Map of the Maya area showing Pre-Classic sites with known public architecture. 
Courtesy of the Brigham Young University Department of Geography. 


nonexistent in Pre-Classic times (Rands 1977: 160; Fash 1991), suggesting that 
initial settlement and architectural development were not necessarily related to 
competition for prime agricultural soils or for other advantages such as irriga- 
tion or river transportation. 

Investigations in the extreme north-central Peten reveal new information 
about early architectural development. This area, which we term the “Mirador 
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Fig.2 Map of the northern Peten showing the concentration and density of Pre-Classic 
sites within the Mirador Basin. Courtesy of the Brigham Young University Department 
of Geography. 


Basin” after the largest site in the area, is bordered by rugged karstic formations 
on the eastern, southern, and western flanks, forming a triangular region of 
approximately 1100 km? (Fig. 2). Extensive bajos or low-lying, seasonal swamps 
characterize the area. To date, excavations have revealed abundant Middle and 
Late Pre-Classic architectural remains and other manifestations of complex so- 
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Fig.3 Early Middle Pre-Classic architecture at Cuello, Belize (after Gerhardt 1988: 9). 


ciety. The large size and scale of several sites in the basin (El Mirador, Nakbe, 
Wakna, Tintal) are impressive in view of their antiquity (ca. 1000 B.c. to A.D. 
150) (Hansen 1992c). The presence of exposed Middle and Late Pre-Classic 
architecture allows easier access to early buildings than the deeply buried con- 
structions found elsewhere (Matheny, Hansen, and Gurr 1980; Dahlin 1984; 
Demarest 1984; Matheny 1986, 1987; Hansen 1990, n.d.a, n.d.b; Hansen and 
Forsyth 1987; Howell and Copeland 1989; Forsyth 1989); but there are also 
problems. The preservation of these surface structures is often poor because of 
prolonged exposure to elements, tropical forest growth, and subsequent stone 
plundering. Furthermore, looters’ trenches in Pre-Classic structures often re- 
sult in more severe destruction than in other buildings because looters tend to 
place numerous trenches on the earlier structures in the mistaken belief that 
they missed a tomb in the initial attempts (see Hansen, Bishop, and Fahsen 
1991). One advantage is that the antiquity of the surface remains allows for 
access to substructures of even greater antiquity with better preservation. 


PRE-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE: MIDDLE PRE-CLASSIC 


From stratigraphic, ceramic, and absolute dating controls, I believe that the 
earliest, most securely dated architecture yet identified in the lowlands occurs 
at Cuello sometime around 1000 B.c. (Hammond 1977, 1991; Hammond, Clarke, 
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and Robin 1991; Estrada 1992) (Fig. 3). The earliest constructions at Cuello, 
Structures 329 and 328, consisted of thin (0.05 m) plaster floors on a low 
platform (0.25 m high) of clay and small black stones. Associated postholes 
suggest a wooden superstructure that was probably apsidal in shape (Gerhardt 
1988: 9-12). Subsequent fill and patio construction were surrounded by Struc- 
ture 327 (rounded), Structure 326 (apsidal), and Structure 325 (Gerhardt 1988: 
22). These three structures with perishable superstructures were slightly el- 
evated above the patio floor through the accumulation of various layers of 
plaster floors, wash coats, and shallow construction fills. Structure 326 was apsidal, 
with front and back steps and a “thresholded” doorway. The apsidal forms of the 
earliest architectural constructions at nearby Colha (Potter et al. 1984) and 
other areas of Mesoamerica, such as the Pacific coast and Soconusco regions 
(Clark 1994; Clark and Blake 1994), indicate the antiquity and homogeneity of 
this form and establish a predictable pattern of early residence architecture. 

Early in the Middle Pre-Classic period (ca. 900 to 600 B.c.), there are indi- 
cations of an extensive, although light, occupation in several areas of the low- 
lands, such as at Seibal, Altar de Sacrificios, Barton Ramie, and Colha. At Altar 
de Sacrificios, plaster floors and small platforms, wattle-and-daub constructions 
(e.g., Md. 25), and postholes occur with such occupations (Willey 1973: 23, 
1990: 193). The early Jenny Creek material from Barton Ramie came from 18 
of the 65 mounds showing basal deposits, although only three substructure 
platforms were associated with this phase (Willey et al. 1965: 562). Imprints of 
poles in burnt mud suggested the presence of wattle-and-daub construction 
(Willey et al. 1965: 562). Middle Pre-Classic constructions yielding Bolay and 
Chiwa ceramics were found in the main plaza at Colha (Potter et al. 1984; 
Anthony and Black 1994). The earliest structure found there, Structure 1, was 
built in apsidal form on an earthen platform (Anthony and Black 1994: 56; 
Potter et al. 1984: 629). 


Northern Peten 


The earliest constructions identified so far at Nakbe in the northern Peten 
consist of packed, earthen floors on a buried paleosol level with postholes carved 
into bedrock. Carbon samples from these levels have yielded consistent cali- 
brated radiocarbon dates of 1400 to 1000 B.c. (Table 1), but the sample of 
ceramics from this period is poor. Later Middle Pre-Classic deposits, primary in 
nature, buried these earliest levels in both the eastern and western groups at 
Nakbe, but we have reason to believe that remains from this period may be 
found closer to the bajos surrounding the site center. Similarly, the earliest re- 
mains at Tikal were near the Bajo Santa Fe (Harrison 1986: 49, 57), and Adams 
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TABLE 1. SELECTED CARBON DatEs IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE EARLIEST PRIMARY Deposits AT NAKBE, CALIBRATED ACCORDING 
TO STUIVER AND PEARSON (1986) 


Provenience Lab B.P. Uncalibrated Calibrated 
51C.29.12 UCLA 2834 3085 + 50 1135 + 50 B.c. 1433-1295 B.c. 
1278-1265 B.c. 
51C.11.33 Beta 31753 2950 + 80 1000 + 80 B.c. 1370-1340 B.c. 
1319-1077 B.c. 
064-1051 B.c. 
53G.15.36 UCLA 2840 3110 + 45 1160 + 45 B.c. 433-1373 B.c. 








436-1318 B.c.* 
357-1355 B.c.* 
336-1321 B.c.* 
51H.13.60 UCLA 2849 D = 2980 + 100 1030 = 100 B.c. 1390-1080 B.c. 





064-1051 B.c. 
51G.09.43 UCLA 2836 3185 + 55 1235 + 55 B.c. 1519-1412 B.c. 








51C.10.23 UCLA 2831 2900 + 45 950 + 45 B.c. 1212-1014 B.c. 


*These dates are possibilities according to the Sigma ranges (Sigma 1). 


(1983:326-327) points out that population densities may be greater near swamp/ 
marsh areas where agriculture was practiced.’ 

Sometime around 800 B.c., the occupation at Nakbe covered a 50 ha area of 
the site center. Architecture consisted of low, vertical stone walls forming small 
platforms with roughly shaped, flat, rectangular stones. These walls range from 
three to five courses high and about half a meter in height (Fig. 4). They appar- 
ently supported wooden superstructures, although no postholes were detected 
within the walls themselves. These walls contained thin sascab (gritty limestone 
marl) floors’ and, on occasion, hard clay floors. Rich midden deposits were 
found on the exterior face of these walls, with sherd densities as great as 4000 
sherds per m? (Forsyth 1993a, 1993b). Changes in the orientation and increas- 
ing size of the wall and platform constructions indicate that growth during this 
period was dynamic. Several clues point to changes in the society associated 
with the early architectural development at Nakbe, possibly in the difterentia- 


' See also Folan and Gallegos (n.d.). 

? Sascab, or decomposed limestone marl, was easily mined from deposits immediately above 
bedrock. Unlike lime, this material did not need firing. Sascab, a white or yellowish material 
with a slightly gritty texture, was placed in the earliest floors in the Tigre plaza (Late Pre- 
Classic) at E] Mirador and on small platforms at Nakbe (Middle Pre-Classic). Apparently 
lime plaster was available before the introduction of sascab as a widely used surfacing tech- 
nique. 
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Fig.4 Early Middle Pre-Classic walls at Nakbe, Guatemala. 


tion of status, including exotic imports, symbols of rulership, and dental incrus- 
tations, which are considered markers of high status (Hansen 1992c; Mata Amado 
and Hansen 1992). 

Evidence of wattle-and-daub constructions was recovered from a structure 
sealed below a Middle Pre-Classic plaster floor in the eastern group at Nakbe 
(Operation 51 K). This low platform had a hard clay floor flanked by large, 
coarse stones (Fig. 5) with imprints of parallel, narrow, wooden poles in the 
mezcla (lime and clay mortar). Similar buildings were found in Lopez Mamom 
contexts at Cuello with fragments of wall cladding, parallel impressions of poles, 
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Fig.5 Remains of an elevated platform (a) at Nakbe with a small trench (b) for 
vertically placed wooden poles and covered with mud (Op. 51 K). This wattle-and-daub 
construction was bordered on the exterior by large stones (c) stacked originally against 
the wall. One of the blocks had a patch of mezcla with imprints of poles. 


marks of binder vines, and other perishable materials (Hammond, Clarke, and 
Robin 1991). At Colha, Middle Pre-Classic stone alignments formed the base 
of apsidal pole-and-thatch structures with wattle-and-daub walls (Anthony and 
Black 1994: 39). In the Olmec area, Coe and Diehl (1980: 388) found wattle- 
and-daub constructions in San Lorenzo that date to 1000 B.c. The range and 
dispersal of this building technique is impressive in the early Middle Pre-Clas- 
sic period throughout the lowlands and deserves further study. 

At Nakbe, architectural constructions during this period consist of plat- 
forms up to 2 m high with vertical walls, small, rough rectangular stones, and a 
crude mezcla surfacing (Fig. 6). The summits of these platforms were covered 
with thin stucco floors. Rich primary refuse middens accumulated along these 
platforms, indicating possible residential functions, although much of this ma- 
terial may also have been ritual refuse.? 


3 Most of the middens surrounding Middle Pre-Classic platforms contain probable do- 
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Fig.6 Vertical walls of Structure 
51 L-Sub 1. This buried structure 
exemplifies larger platforms of the 
Early Middle Pre-Classic. The 
vertical walls and thin, roughly 
shaped blocks were covered with a 
crude mortar/stucco mezcla (right). 
Drawing by Gustavo Martinez 
Hidalgo and Richard Hansen. 





mestic refuse: broken tecomates, bowls, Palma Daub vessels associated with ash, a few bones, 
shells, diagnostic waste flakes from stone tool production/rejuvenation. They lack tradi- 
tional diagnostic remains such as incense burners (incensarios). The presence of figurines, 
ceramics with delicate polychrome stucco applied to the slip, and the abundance of fine 
ceramics point to trash left by elites. 
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Fig.7 Large horizontal excavations of Middle Pre-Classic deposits at the western base 
of Structure 51, Nakbe. Note the linear placement of stones, the thick stucco floors, and 
the monument, Altar 4, in the center-line axis of Structures 51 and 52. Photograph by F 
R. Hillman. 


The next 200 years witnessed a period of expanding platforms and the place- 
ment of thick plaster floors (Fig. 7). Platform walls continued to be vertical, 
although a series of unusual projecting buttress constructions were appended 
to them (Fig. 7). A thick, well-made plaster floor in the East Group was cov- 
ered with roughly hewn stones placed in single-file rows. The stones weighed 
about 100 kg, requiring at least two or three individuals to move them. The 
increasing sizes of stones and greater labor needed to transport and place them 
indicate an expanding investment in the architectural landscape. The end of a 
platform was defined by a row of stones, whereas the top of the platform was a 
stone mosaic pavement covered with a thin stucco surface (Fig. 8). The con- 
struction of platforms filled with carefully placed stones in rows differs substan- 
tially from subsequent architecture with rough stone fill and mortar in cell wall 
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Fig.8 Middle Pre-Classic stone pavement, which had been 
covered by Late Pre-Classic Structure 59 at Nakbe. Photograph 
by ER. Hillman. 


constructions. Nonetheless, it clearly represents a perceptible increase in the 
ability to muster labor by the early Middle Pre-Classic period. 

Recent explorations have located a series of elevated platforms about 1 m 
high along the southern edge of Nakbe, with a single, elevated structure on one 
side of the platform. Although we have yet to excavate these structures (which 
are believed to date to the Middle Pre-Classic), they may be a diagnostic form 
of Pre-Classic residential architecture as identified at Komchen (Ringle and 
Andrews 1988; Andrews and Ringle 1992; Ringle n.d.a, n.d.b). 

One of the enduring characteristics of Mesoamerican architecture is the 
association of stone monuments with specific buildings, a trait that extends to 
the Early and Middle Pre-Classic periods among the Olmec. During the latter 
part of the Middle Pre-Classic period (late Ox phase) at Nakbe, around 600 to 
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Fig.9 Excavation at Nakbe showing (a) the present-day ground 
surface, (b) a Middle Pre-Classic platform wall, (c) a plaster floor, 
and (d) Early Middle Pre-Classic walls. Photograph by C. Bieber. 


500 B.c., a large altar (Altar 4) was placed at the base of a platform wall (Fig. 7). 
This monument was situated in a center line axis immediately west of Struc- 
ture 51, indicating that the linkage of architecture to freestanding monuments 
existed by this time. 

Stonework from the early Middle Pre-Classic (Ox) period (1000 to 600 
B.C.) at Nakbe consists of quarried, unfinished stones of a rough rectangular 
shape. These stones consisted of relatively uniform, roughly hewn, flat stones 
stacked vertically in walls (Fig. 9b) and in platforms. It is probable that the 
“meaningless rows of stones” (Ricketson and Ricketson 1937: 134, 136) and 
“alionments of rough stones” (Smith 1950: vi) from the earliest occupation at 
Uaxactun were simple Mamom platforms.The early building reported by Coe 
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and Coe (1956) at Nohoch Ek, Belize, appears to be the same, albeit more 
complete. In no instance of early Middle Pre-Classic period (early Ox) build- 
ing remains have finely cut blocks or evidence of complex quarry specializa- 
tion been found, although these characteristics followed shortly toward the end 
of the Middle Pre-Classic period. 


LATE MIDDLE PRE-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 


Ceramics and absolute dates from Nakbe and Wakna indicate that between 
600 and 400 B.c. the Mirador Basin experienced major changes in architectural 
construction styles and techniques. This period belongs to the late Middle Pre- 
Classic because of the continuation of ceramic types that are confined to the 
Mamom ceramic sphere (Palma Daub, Muxanal-Red-on-Cream). The Mamom 
presence is confirmed by the complete absence of types known to exist in the 
subsequent Chicanel phase, such as unslipped striated ceramics, mushroom ves- 
sels, and labial and medial flange bowls. In addition, vessel forms introduced 
during this period—large bowls with extremely wide, everted rims (up to 12 
cm)—seem restricted chronologically. There is some continuity with several 
early Chicanel forms (incurved-rim bowls), although slip, paste, and surface 
treatment (incisions) appear to be more consistent with Mamom materials. 

It is during this period that many of the modal attributes of later Maya 
architecture were introduced. The most impressive transformations included 
the construction of major platforms 3 to 8 m high, covering areas up to 40,000 
m?*. The major platforms of the West Group at Nakbe, and nearly all the plat- 
forms of the East Group, were constructed during this time. Vast amounts of 
stone fill, placed in “dry” fashion (without mortar), were dumped over earlier 
village levels and platforms and covered with thin stucco floors. A few plat- 
forms and floors consist of a flat surface formed by a pavement of large stones 
(Fig. 8). In several instances, a thin sascab floor extended underneath Middle 
Pre-Classic constructions (Structure 49; Fig. 10), but in most cases the floors 
extended only to the edge of the buildings surrounding a plaza, indicating that 
the platform construction and erection of monumental architecture were 
planned, simultaneous events. In the East Group of architecture at Nakbe, the 
structures extended to heights 18 m (Structure 47) and 14 m (Structure 51) 
above the platform floor. 


“E-Group” Complexes 


The earliest consistent architectural form, the E Group, appears during the 
latter part of the Middle Pre-Classic period in the lowlands. This architectural 
pattern was first recognized as an important ritual assemblage by Blom in 1924 
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Fig. 10 Profile of Structure 49 and Middle Pre-Classic structure at Nakbe. Note the 
placement of cell walls and the thin sascab floor that extends beneath the building (after 
Forsyth 1993a: 141). 


in the E Group at Uaxactun (Ruppert 1940: 222).* The pattern of this archi- 
tectural assemblage consists of a large pyramidal structure on the western side 
of a plaza or platform; the eastern side of the plaza is dominated by an elevated, 
elongated structure on a north-south axis (Fig. 11). Often, there are two other 


* See also Ricketson and Ricketson (1937), Ruppert and Denison (1943: 5-6), Cohodas 
(1980: 212-214), Chase (1983: 1236 ff ), Fialko (1988), Hansen (1992a, 1992c), and Laporte 
(1993). 
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Fig.11 E-Group complexes at (a) Nakbe, East Group (Late Middle Pre-Classic), 
(b) Tikal (late Eb phase), and (c) Tikal (Tzec phase) (after Laporte and Fialko 
1993: 19, 20; 1995: 47, 49). 
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simpler and smaller buildings bordering the north and south sides of the plat- 
form to form a distinct plaza. However, it is clear that the east-west structures 
of the compound are the most important and most consistent in their place- 
ment and format. 

The architectural group was argued by Blom (1924) to have “astronomical 
significance” because of perceived solar alignments of the structures (Ricketson 
and Ricketson 1937: 105-109). However, later evaluations of the E-Group 
complexes have suggested that the architectural arrangements do not appear to 
have had astronomical significance for solstice or equinox alignments (Aveni 
and Hartung 1989: 451-455). Nevertheless, further testing of possible stellar or 
planetary alignments may be productive, and several researchers continue to 
use astronomical terms—.e., Fialko (1988); Laporte, Torres, and Hermes (1991); 
and Laporte and Torres (1993). 

The early version of the E Group usually contains an elongated structure on 
the eastern side of the complex, as at Tikal (Laporte and Fialko 1995: 47-49), or 
the elongated eastern structure has a single, elevated building in its center, as at 
Tikal, Nakbe, Wakna, El Mirador, and possibly Tintal. Later forms of the eastern 
structure have three linearly placed structures on the platform facing toward 
the west (Ruppert 1940). An important distinction between the eastern plat- 
form structures of the E-Group complex and the triadic architecture format 
discussed below is that the end (distal) structures on the platform always face 
west rather than each other as do the triadic buildings. Often, the south side of 
the structure has another low structure, as is the case at E] Mirador Structure 
5D1-1 (G219) and the Cenote E-Group complex at Caracol (Chase and Chase 
1995: fig. 3). 

The arrangement of structures in the eastern group at Nakbe embodies an 
early E-Group format in the lowlands and is contemporaneous with the late 
Eb and Tzec E-Group constructions of the Mundo Perdido complex at Tikal 
(Laporte and Fialko n.d., 1993, 1995). Other groups that are believed to date to 
this period are at Wakna and possibly at Tintal in the Mirador Basin. In the case 
of Wakna,° the eastern structure exceeds 200 m in length and has a height of 
10 m, whereas the center building extends to a height of 30 m. 

The form of the western pyramidal structure of the E-Group complexes 
seems to vary slightly with regard to stairway construction, because the struc- 


> Ian Graham and I changed the name of the site from Giiiro (which Graham named in 
1970) to Wakna because of the difficulty of spelling the name and the inconsistency of the 
lexical context. Graham noted that the aerial photos of the site, particularly the E-Group 
assemblage on the southern portion of the site, effectively formed a dot and bar, hence the 
number six (wak) when viewed from the air. 
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Fig.12 E-Group complex at El Mirador with Leon pyramid. Courtesy of Bruce H. Dahlin. 


ture is almost always nearly square at the base. Quadripartite stairways are com- 
monly found on the western pyramidal structure, such as the Late Pre-Classic 
Structure E-VU-Sub at Uaxactun. Similar architecture is known throughout 
the lowlands, such as at Naachtun (of undetermined date), Tikal, and El Mirador 
(Fig. 12). Structure 5C-54 at Tikal had a quadrilateral stairway by the late Middle 
Pre-Classic Tzec phase, with four terraces (undecorated) and a height of 8 m 
(Laporte and Fialko 1995), whereas the eastern structure is simply an elon- 
gated, simple platform (Fig. 11). Structure 5C-54 became radically more com- 
plicated during the succeeding Late Pre-Classic Chuen and Cauac phases, when 
it follows closely the architectural pattern of E-VH-Sub at Uaxactun. 

El Mirador Structure G212, a 34 m high building (also known as Leon 
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Pyramid), is identical to Uaxactun Structure E-VU-Sub with inset quadrilat- 
eral stairways, large projecting balustrades with masks and panels of architec- 
tural art (now badly damaged), and successive terraces with access to the summit 
only on the eastern side of the structure (Fig. 12) (Nielsen 1990: fig. 2.1). Sur- 
face ceramics, as well as information from test pits on the elongated eastern 
structure (Structure 5D1-1 or G219), suggest that the structure dates to the 
Pre-Classic, but a more accurate assessment of the antiquity of its construction 
will remain uncertain until more comprehensive investigations can begin. Other 
western pyramidal structures, such as those at Nakbe Structure 47 and Wakna 
Structure G31, do not appear to have quadripartite stairways. It appears that the 
quadripartite stairway is more common during the Late Pre-Classic. 

The consistency and persistence of the E-Group form is suggested by its 
chronological range from the Middle Pre-Classic in the Mirador Basin to the 
Late Classic examples at nearby Calakmul, Uxul, Balakbal, and Naachtun (Fig. 
13) and numerous other sites in the central and southern lowlands (Table 2). 
Ruppert and Denison (1943) and Chase (1983: table 43) note the range and 
distribution of the E-Group complexes within a restricted area of the southern 
lowlands, including areas of southern Campeche, and northern, eastern, and 
central Peten. In addition, there is a concentration of E-Group complexes in 
the southeastern Peten and southwestern Belize area (Laporte and Torres 1987; 
Laporte, Torres, and Hermes 1991; Laporte and Torres 1993; Laporte 1993; 
Chase and Chase 1995), hinting at a plausible religious unity within these areas. 

The unusual predominance and antiquity of the E-Group complexes points 
to its central role in Maya ritual life.© Many early E Groups in the lowlands, 
including those in the Mirador Basin, are connected by a causeway to other 
dominant compounds. Often, but not always, the causeway extends to the north- 
east from the E-Group complex as observed, for example, at Ixkun (Graham 
1980: 2-135; Laporte and Torres 1987: fig. 3), Ixtutz (Laporte and Torres 1987: 
fig. 3), and Wakna (Hansen 1992b, 1992c). 


® There is a weak but tantalizing hint that the E-Group complex could represent a sym- 
bolic residence of First Father of Maya mythology, the “Six Sky place,” the wak chan. The 
residence of First Father was the site of the first planting of three stones (Yax Ox Tun Nal) 
mentioned in Quirigua Stela C and the Tablet of the Cross (D5—D8). The frequent place- 
ment of three stelae, or superstructures, as on the eastern platform of Uaxactun Group E, 
the Mundo Perdido complex, Calakmul, and Pacbitun (Healy 1992) may allude to this 
mythological event. If Freidel and Schele are correct, the architectural triad on the southern 
side of many E-Group complexes corresponds to the three hearthstones of the fires of 
creation in the constellation Orion (see Taube, this volume). This important constellation is 
found on the southern hemisphere of the night sky. 
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Fig. 13. E-Group complexes at (a) Calakmut, (b) Uxul, (¢) Balakbal 
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TABLE 2. SELECTED EXAMPLES: E-GROUP COMPLEX 





Site Structure Phase” 
Balakbal Str. VI, VU 2 
Calakmul Str. VI, IV 2? LPC?, EC?, LC 
Cahal Pichik Str. B, D-E-L LPC, EC, LC 
Caracol Cenote E Group LPC?, EC, LC 

Str. A2, A5—7? LPC?, EC, LC 
Cenote (Peten) Str. C5, Cl LC 
Ixac (Peten) Group A LC 
Ixcoxol (Peten) Group GR-B 2 
Ixkun (Peten) Plaza A 2 
Ixtonton (Peten) Group JP1, Str. 11,9 LPC, EC, LC 
Ixtutz (Peten) Plaza A, Str. 2, 8-10 2 
Itzan (Peten) ?North Plaza, Str. 14, Str. 22-26 2 
Hatzcap Ceel Str. A, I-F-E ?LPC-EC? 
El] Mirador Str. G212 Leon, 5D1-1 MPC2, LPC 
Moquena (Peten) Group PL-1 2 
Naachtun Str. XX, XXIII 2 
Nakbe Str. 47, Str. 51 MPC 
Nakum Str. C, A LC 
Sukche (Peten) Group A, Str. 4, 2 ? 
Tikal Str. 5C-54, 5D-84—88 MPC, LPC, EC, LC 
Uxul Str. XI, XIII 2 
Uaxactun E-VII-Sub, E-I-II LPC, EC, LC 
Group D, Plaza IV, Str. 4, 2 MPC, LPC, EC, LC 
Wakna (Guiro) G31, G30 MPCe2, LPC 
Yaxha Plaza F Str. LX XI, LXIX EC?-LC 
Plaza C Str. XV, XIII EC?-LC 


"MPC = Middle Pre-Classic; LPC = Late Pre-Classic; EC = Early Classic; LC = Late Classic. 


Middle Pre- Classic Architectural Variants 


The variations in size between earlier small substructures and the much 
larger superstructures of the late Middle Pre-Classic period appear to have 
resulted from dramatic changes in society. Other architectural patterns also be- 
gin to appear during this time. For example, at Nakbe, large deposits of dark 
brown, bajo clay were placed in various platform constructions (Structure 31, 
Structure 18) in the western group during the late Middle Pre-Classic period 
(late Ox, 600 to 400 B.c.) (Martinez Hidalgo and Hansen 1993; Velasquez 
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1993).The clay deposits at Nakbe are contained by stone walls. The use of clay 
fill has been observed in other known Middle Pre-Classic constructions, such 
as those at Abaj Takalik (Schieber de Lavarreda 1994a, 1994b). 

Other late Middle Pre-Classic architectural innovations include the circular 
structures found by Awe and Powis (Terry Powis, personal communication, 
1995) in the Belize River valley. Several circular structures were found in Middle 
and Late Pre-Classic stratified contexts at Cuello (see below). 


Late Middle Pre-Classic Masonry 


During the late Middle Pre-Classic period, the size and form of quarried 
stone changed from the rough, simple, small stones that composed the early 
Middle Pre-Classic constructions to much larger blocks of consistent size and 
form (up to a meter long and half a meter wide). This standardization and 
technical expertise in production of stone blocks points to the existence of 
quarry and construction specialists at this tme. The blocks used in late Middle 
Pre-Classic and early Late Pre-Classic constructions have been studied by Woods 
and Titmus (1994, 1996), and related investigations and experiments in the 
quarries at Nakbe involved horizontal excavation, detailed examinations of 
quarry edges, macro- and microanalyses of the stone tools recovered from quarry 
contexts, replication of quarrying tools, and actual quarrying of limestone blocks 
with stone tools to determine the energetics of architectural construction (see 
Abrams, this volume). This allowed the estimation of labor investment, and 
possible specialization, as well as identification of the methods and markers of 
limestone extraction along with breakage and wear patterns in tools. Woods 
and Titmus (1994, 1996) determined a probable minimum labor investment of 
approximately 34 man-hours per block for the large stones quarried during 
late Middle Pre-Classic and Late Pre-Classic periods. 


Middle Pre-Classic: Apron Moldings 


Although apron moldings at Tikal were thought to have first appeared dur- 
ing the Late Pre-Classic Chuen period (Coe 1965a: 1408; 1965b: 13), it is clear, 
on the basis of data from Mundo Perdido (5C-54-2, upper terrace) at Tikal and 
the architecture at Nakbe (Structures 32, 35, and 47) that such architectural 
manipulation began at least during the late Middle Pre-Classic period (Tzec, 
late Ox). The systematic production of large blocks facilitated the construction 
of pronounced apron moldings with stones tenoned into the structure (Fig. 
14). In the case of Nakbe Structure 32, a containing wall was built on the 
terraces, possibly to capture and control rainwater (Hansen 1992c; Lopez 1993; 
Acevedo n.d.). An identical construction, probably a hydraulic feature, was 
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found on later Cauac phase causeways at Tikal between the Mundo Perdido 
complex and the Aguada del Templo (Laporte and Fialko 1995: 50, fig. 11c). 
The large stones were also placed in facades with a pronounced slope (or 
talud ) on platforms and a combination of the talud and apron moldings with 
the long axis of the stones parallel with the wall. In addition, rounded corners 
on platforms and structures first appear during this period (Fig. 14b). 


Middle Pre- Classic: Architectural Art 


The facades flanking the stairways of major Middle Pre-Classic structures 
do not appear to have been associated with monumental architectural art. The 
evidence is ambiguous because of poor preservation of exposed stucco, but the 
facades definitely lack the relief known in subsequent Maya architectural art. 
Laporte and Fialko (1993) note a similar lack of artistic embellishment on the 
late Eb remnants and Tzec architecture within Structure 5C-54 and associated 
platforms at Tikal. David Freidel (personal communication, 1994) has recently 
discovered an 11 m high Middle Pre-Classic pyramid with no associated archi- 
tectural art within a later structure at Yaxuna. However, the recent discovery by 
Adams and Valdez of a probable Middle Pre-Classic Mamom structure within a 
Late Pre-Classic structure at Rio Azul shows that the facade was decorated 
with a large stucco J-scroll and bracket motif in very shallow relief (Valdez 
1995). The pattern appears to be a general absence of monumental architec- 
tural sculpture, or at least a very limited stucco relief, in stark contrast to icono- 
graphic depictions from the subsequent Late Pre-Classic period. 


Middle Pre- Classic: Internal Construction 


Another characteristic of monumental Middle Pre-Classic architecture in 
the Maya lowlands, particularly at Tikal, Nakbe, and Wakna, is the lack of mud 
mortar in fill. The architectural fill consists of large stones that had been loosely 
dumped in the structure, making deep trenching and tunneling of the structure 
risky or impossible without extensive support systems. The use of cell-wall 
construction, however, is evident in all known monumental architecture from 
this period at Nakbe (see Fig. 10), occurring also in Late Pre-Classic construc- 
tions throughout the lowlands. Cell walls are crudely fashioned walls, internally 
constructed on various levels to contain loose fill of a building. Although 
the origins of the cell-wall technique are elusive, the presence of cell walls in 
monumental Middle Pre-Classic architecture at Nakbe indicates their great 
antiquity. 
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Fig.14 Examples of late Middle Pre-Classic (ca. 630-400 B.c.) apron moldings at 
Nakbe: (a) Structure 32, Nakbe (note the short wall at the base of the main wall, which is 
believed to have captured water from the building); (b) Structure 35, platform (note how 
the axes of the stone are parallel with the structural line, with the apron-molding stone 
tenoned into the building). Drawings by Renaldo Acevedo (top) and Francisco R. Lopez 
(bottom). 
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Ballcourts 


During the latter part of the Middle Pre-Classic Ox period at Nakbe, the 
first phase of a ballcourt was constructed on the southern side of Structure 53 
of the East Group at Nakbe (Velasquez 1992b). These structures (Structures 75, 
76, and 77) were constructed in traditional form, although of a reduced size 
and scale consistent with known Pre-Classic ballcourts. The 2 m high ballcourt 
at Nakbe consists of two low parallel structures (Structures 76 and 77), sepa- 
rated by a narrow (5 m) playing alley, with sloping interior walls and a vertical 
exterior wall. Similar small Late Pre-Classic ballcourts are known at Cerros 
(Scarborough et al. 1982), Pacbitun (Healy 1992), Buenavista del Cayo (Ball 
1993: fig. 43), Colha (Eaton and Kunstler 1980), and possibly at Tonina (Taladoire 
1981). Another structure perpendicular to the axis of the alley usually borders 
the southern end of the ballcourts, a pattern of some duration in the lowlands. 
I suspect that a monument was in the alley of the ballcourt at Nakbe.’ 

The appearance of early ballcourts and related architecture places the Maya 
lowlands on a coeval level of development with the highlands and Pacific Coast 
regions, although the origins of the ball game may be foreign to the Maya area. 
For example, a Middle Pre-Classic ballcourt has been found at Abaj Takalik 
(Schieber de Lavarreda 1994a, 1994b), and Coe believes that a Middle Pre- 
Classic Olmec ballcourt existed at San Lorenzo (Coe and Diehl 1980: 29, 62, 
388; Coe 1981: 132). Recent excavations at the Olmec site of El Manati have 
located rubber balls in the muck of ancient springs (Stuart 1993: 101; Ortiz and 
Carmen Rodriguez 1994). In the Mexican highlands, Grove located a Middle 
Pre-Classic construction that resembles a ballcourt at Chalcatzingo (Grove and 
Cyphers Guillén 1987: 26), and evidence for what may be an early symbolic 
ballcourt has been found at Teopantecuanitlan, Guerrero (Martinez Donjuan 
1994). The recent discovery of an Early Pre-Classic ballcourt on the Pacific 
Coast of Chiapas by Blake and Clark ( John Clark, personal communication, 
1995) may prove to be the earliest example. Parallel and elongated mounds 
measuring 85 m in length have been found dating to the Barra-Locona phases 
at the site of Paso de la Amada ( John Clark, personal communication, 1995). If 
this complex is a ballcourt, then the ball game and the associated architectural 


7 A carved circular monument, Monument 8, was discovered at Nakbe about 70 m to 
the east of the ballcourt with no architectural association. The large stone was isolated 
and upside down, and it may have been abandoned in its present location by Late Classic 
Maya. The iconography of the monument represents an extremely early version of the 
downward-peering, dual serpent/saurian heads. The early style of the altar suggests the 
antiquity of such sculpture and its possible association with ballcourts. 
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constructions are among the most enduring cultural and architectural compo- 
nents of Mesoamerican societies. 


Site Layout and Architectural Distribution 


Architectural arrangements at various Pre-Classic sites show considerable 
regional variation. The Middle Pre-Classic sites of San Isidro, Finca Acapulco, 
and La Libertad in Chiapas (Lowe 1989, Clark 1988), for example, differ sub- 
stantially in site layout from contemporaneous sites such as La Venta (Gonzalez 
Lauck 1994) and in the valley of Oaxaca (Marcus 1976, 1989). Nakbe and 
Wakna also differ from all these sites in their architectural style and site layout. 
The differences constitute a strong case for in situ development of complex 
architecture in the Maya lowlands rather than borrowing from adjacent re- 
gions. 


Causeways 


The earliest causeway at Nakbe was probably built during the late Middle 
Pre-Classic period (Suasnavar 1994, n.d.). Causeways linked important plat- 
forms with other major architectural groups at this time (Fig. 15). The earliest 
causeway does not seem to have had a parapet, but two subsequent early Late 
Pre-Classic causeways had low parapets on both sides. The causeways were 
paved with thick layers of white sascab (up to a meter thick). During the Late 
Pre-Classic at Nakbe, causeways linked nearly all the large sites in the Mirador 
Basin, with an abundance of them at El Mirador (see Dahlin, Foss, and Cham- 
bers 1980). These constructions represent some of the finest engineering ac- 
complishments of the time. Labor investment and volume of construction 
materials were enormous. For example, the Kan Causeway, which joins the 
East and West Groups at Nakbe, was built as high as 4 m above the undulating 
terrain and with a width of 24 m. Similar causeways join Nakbe to El Mirador 
(13 km) and El Mirador to Tintal (25 km). The size and extent of the causeways, 
their directional precision, and their number indicate an accomplished engi- 
neering program in the Pre-Classic. 


LATE PRE-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE: INITIAL CYCLE 7 


Middle Pre-Classic culture in the Mirador Basin seems precocious, but it 
pales when compared to the cultural florescence that swept through the low- 
lands during the Late Pre-Classic period at the beginning of Cycle 7 (ca. 350 
B.c.). Architectural innovations included a focus on monumentality, triadic 
building arrangements, and the introduction of monumental art on the facades 
of buildings. The acropolis layout characteristic of later Classic-period sites was 
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Fig.15 Map of Nakbe, Peten. 


also established during this period. The extent of the architectural transforma- 
tions throughout the lowlands was paralleled by a remarkably homogeneous 
Chicanel ceramic sphere. 


Monumentality 


Massive augmentations in the size and scale of monumental architecture are 
evident by about 300 B.c. in the Maya lowlands. Many Late Pre-Classic struc- 
tures were built, with heights ranging from 24 to 72 m. Equally impressive is 
the volume of materials used in construction. The explosive growth in archi- 
tecture is perhaps best demonstrated at El Mirador. Tigre pyramid, which domi- 
nates the western portion of the site, was apparently built to its present height 
of 55 m at this time and covered an area of 19,600 m?. When compared to 
Classic-era Tikal, Tigre effectively covers the entire complex of Temple I, Temple 
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II, the Great Plaza, and the entire North Acropolis (Hansen 1990: 215). The 
platforms of Danta, located on the eastern side of El Mirador, were built in the 
Late Pre-Classic period with the lowest platform base covering an area 500 x 
350 mand rising 72 m to the summit. The masonry construction of this edifice 
is consistent with the long-standing Pre-Classic tradition of large, limestone 
tenons. Apron molding, introduced in the Middle Pre-Classic, also occurs in 
the building (see Fig. 26). 

The variation in architectural elaboration and density of structures in the 
Late Pre-Classic period, ranging from major buildings on upland hills to small 
settlements in the bajos, indicates a social and economic complexity comparable 
to the Classic period. Demarest et al. (1984) found housemounds surrounding 
plazas at El Mirador, thus demonstrating that the standard Classic period for- 
mat for residential architecture was established by the Late Pre-Classic. Dahlin’s 
discovery of Late Pre-Classic rectangular and apsidal domiciles in the bajos is an 
important indicator of settlement density. Future excavation in these areas may 
provide more evidence of economic specialization and related differences in 
rank or status. 

The monumentality in the Mirador Basin during the early Late Pre-Classic 
period also appeared in the Mundo Perdido complex at Tikal during the Chuen 
(ca. 400 to 200 B.c.) and Cauac (200 B.c. to A.D. 200) periods (Laporte and 
Fialko 1995) and in the North Acropolis (Coe 1965a, 1965b). Comparable 
leaps in building monumentality and sophistication are evident at Lamanai on 
Structures N9-56, P9-2, P9-30, P8-9, and particularly N10-43, which acquired 
a height of 33 m and seems to have erupted from what had earlier been a 
modest residential construction (Pendergast 1981: 39-42). Cerros, a nucleated 
village, was transformed into an impressive ceremonial center at this time (Freidel 


1986: 12).8 
Triadic Architectural Form 


Accompanying the shift in the scale and elaboration of public architecture 
during the Late Pre-Classic period was the introduction of the triadic form 
(Graham 1967: 45—46; Hansen n.d.a: 411-415, 1990: 171-172, 1992a: 54-56; 
Cohodas 1985: 58-59). The triadic pattern consists of a dominant structure, 
usually on a platform, flanked by two, inward-facing smaller mounds of equal 


’ Recent excavations at Cerros suggest that the process may have been more gradual 
(Kathryn Reese-Taylor, personal communication, 1995). Although Freidel noted that Struc- 
ture 3 at Cerros appears to have been erected in a “single episode” (Freidel 1986: 10), it 
appears that earlier interior structures may be inside Structure 3 (Kathryn Reese-Taylor, 
personal communication, 1995). 
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Fig.16 ‘Triadic platform arrangements at El Mirador: (a) Tigre complex and 
(b) Structure 34 (after Hansen 1990: ii and 116). Drawings by Terry Rutledge. 


size (Fig. 16). Although there are no known Middle Pre-Classic antecedents, 
the triad may be a stylized descendant of the elongated eastern building of the 
E-Group complexes (Hansen 1992a: 55-56). Once the triad pattern was estab- 
lished, it enjoyed a special recognition for centuries. The four largest structures 
at Nakbe are triadic, as are more than 15 major structures at El Mirador (Gra- 
ham 1967; Matheny 1986; Stutz-Landeen n.d.; Howell and Copeland 1989; 
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Fig.17  Triadic platform arrangements at (a) Tikal, North Acropolis (after Coe 1967: 
42), and (b) Uaxacatun, Group H (after Valdés 1992: 19). 
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Hansen n.d.a, 1990), the early large structures at Wakna, and two of the largest 
buildings at Tintal (Hansen 1992a) as well as Uaxactun Structures H-Sub-3, 
Sub-4, and Sub-5 (Valdés 1986, 1989a, 1992), Lamanai Structures N9-56 and 
N10-43 (Pendergast 1981: 39-41), Cerros Structure 29B, and possibly Struc- 
tures 3 and 4 (Freidel 1981, 1986: 11), and structures at Sacnab (Rice 1976: fig. 
8). The geographical extent of the triadic form is further demonstrated by its 
appearance at Dzibilchaltun during the Komchen phase (Andrews 1965: 29). 

The continuity of the triadic arrangement is evident in the Early Classic 
Uaxactun complex A-V, constructed over an earlier group of three small house 
platforms in triadic layout (Smith 1950: 17-19), and Structures E-IV, E-V, and 
E-VI (Ricketson and Ricketson 1937: 60-61). The perpetuation of the triad 
also extends to later structures, such as Caana at Caracol and the more modest 
Structures D-31, 32, and 33 at Seibal. This configuration also occurred in the 
Late Classic on Structure N and a variant in Structure E at Nakum (Tozzer 
1913:171, 175, pl. 32; Ricketson and Ricketson 1937: 61). At Tikal, the inner- 
most sanctum of the North Acropolis was reserved for the triad of Structures 
22, 23, and 24 (Fig. 17). At Palenque, Kan Balam commissioned construction 
of the Temple of the Cross, the Temple of the Foliated Cross, and the Temple of 
the Sun in the standard triad format (Cohodas 1979, 1985), recording his ac- 
cession and regal genealogy in an architectural context depicting the basic te- 
nets of Maya ritual and mythological tradition. The identification of the three 
hearthstones of the mythological Maya creation as a group in the Orion con- 
stellation (Tedlock 1985: 261; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 79) may be 
what the ancient Maya intended to reproduce in triadic architecture (Taube, 
this volume). The centrality of this myth may account for the prominence of 
the triadic pattern. In the case of Palenque, however, the extraordinary texts 
themselves indicate a function for the buildings as metaphorical houses for the 
gods and monuments to the creation (see Schele, Stuart, Taube, and Houston, 
this volume). The specialized events that occurred during the accession of Kan 
Balam included dedication and ritual activities (Cross), bloodletting (Sun), heir 
designation ceremonies (Sun), and bloodletting and accession rituals (Foliated 
Cross). The peculiar order and placement of the events recorded at Palenque 
suggest the possibility that the triad may have been a standardized format for 
important religious and ideological rituals (see Hansen 1992a: 149 ff). The 
continuity of the triadic arrangement may indicate the antiquity of accession 
rituals and bloodletting rituals in the lowlands. 

As with many fundamental aspects of Maya culture, the patterns of triadic 
architecture continued until historic times. Hellmuth and Estrada found an 
original, handwritten relacién of Nicolas de Valenzuela regarding the Spanish 
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Fig. 18 Reconstruction drawing of Group H at Uaxactun. Drawing by Terry Rutledge 
and Dave Morgan. 


conquest of the Cholti-Lacandon, which includes the following comment on 
building arrangement and function in the settlement of Sac Balam (Nuestra 
Senora de los Dolores de Lacandon): 


and there are one hundred and three houses, including three of com- 
munity use. .. .In the center of this town of Sac Balam you find three 
community houses, one from east to west, another from north to south, 
and the other from east to west, each one looking out on the other, 
leaving in the center a spacious atrium. (Hellmuth 1977: 425) 


Clearly, the layout of Sac Balam fits the triadic pattern, with the buildings 
ascribed to “community” or public use as opposed to private use or personal 
residences. 


Monumental Architectural Art 


With greater monumentality and introduction of the triad by ca. 300 B.c., 
Maya architecture adopted a new character. Architectural sculpture flanked the 
primary stairway of structures, although designs also adorned piers, inset panels, 
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and cornices of Pre-Classic buildings (Fig. 18). Although the temporal range 
for architectural sculpture extends from the Middle Pre-Classic “Olmec” soci- 
eties in Guerrero to Post-Classic and contact periods at Tayasal, the size and 
extent of the Late Pre-Classic architectural art differs substantially from previ- 
ous or subsequent depictions. Indeed, by Cycle 7, architectural embellishment 
became a major means of communicating ideological expression (Freidel 1985; 
Freidel and Schele 1988a, 1988b) at sites such as Uaxactun (Ricketson and 
Ricketson 1937; Valdés 1986, 1989a, 1992, 1993), Tikal (Coe 1965a, 1990; 
Miller 1986), Cerros (Freidel 1979, 1981; Robertson and Freidel 1986), Lamanai 
(Pendergast 1981), El Mirador (Hansen n.d.a, 1990, 1991, 1992a), and Nakbe 
(Hansen 1992a, 1992b, 1992c). An unusual aspect of the sculpture is the size 
and extravagance of its early forms. At Nakbe, for example, the mask and panels 
depicting the great mythological bird of the Maya, the “Principal Bird Deity,” 
at the base of Structure 1, were 11 m wide and 5 m high, coated with a single 
coat of plaster, and painted in cream, black, and red (Hansen 1992a; Martinez 
Hidalgo and Hansen 1992; Hansen, Hansen, and Derrick 1995). Similar im- 
mensity of architectural art was also noted on the masks of Structure H-Sub 3 
at Uaxactun (Valdés 1986, 1992) (Fig. 18). As found on the masks at Nakbe, the 
art was primarily cream colored and outlined with red and black. 

Monumental architectural art became standardized in the Late Pre-Classic 
and continued into the Early Classic, Late Classic, and Post-Classic periods. 
Architectural, sculptural facades also flanked the stairs of adobe structures at 
Kaminaljuyu, indicating the geographical extent of the medium and format of 
the religious symbols. 


Group H, Uaxactun 


Exemplary architecture with many diagnostics of the period was exposed in 
large-scale excavations in the near-complete acropolis of Group H at Uaxactun 
(Fig. 18). Large-scale excavations exposed a Late Pre-Classic acropolis complex 
that had all of the architectural characteristics known for this period (Valdés 
1986, 1989a, 1989b, 1992). The construction sequence indicated that the earli- 
est structure was a small rectangular platform upon which stood a small, circu- 
lar building (H-Sub 1) (Valdés 1992, 1993). Shortly after, Structure H-Sub 2 
was placed at the east side of the platform. This 5 m high rectangular structure 
had two corbeled vaulted chambers divided by an offset entranceway. Although 
the front of this structure was badly damaged during construction of the later 
phases of the platform, the east side of the building still had an elaborate frieze 
above the cornice on the sloping roof (Valdés 1989a, 1990; Hansen 1992a: 350, 
fig. 120). It displayed two prone supernatural figures, flanked by downward- 
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peering heads. This structure was then covered by the dominant structure 
(H-Sub 3) of the entire complex as part of a triadic arrangement of Structures 
H-Sub 4 and H-Sub 5 (Figs. 17b and 18). The stairway of this 7 m high build- 
ing was inset into the three terraces, with auxiliary stairways on the distal sides 
of projecting facades. Only the central stairway extended to the top of the 
platform.The facades contained masks and panels in excellent condition (Valdés 
1986, 1989a, 1990, 1992, 1993; Hansen 1992a: 154-160). No superstructure 
was found on the surface of the upper platform of H-Sub 3. 

The formation of the triad created an architectural landscape of profound 
significance. All three structures had sculptured deities bordering inset stair- 
ways. The two inward-facing buildings of the triad, Structures H-Sub 4 and H- 
Sub 5, were vaulted with two chambers divided by a wall with an offset 
entranceway. The offset entranceways, also found on Late Pre-Classic Structure 
13 at Nakbe and the Early Classic triad on Group A-V at Uaxactun, vary 
markedly with the three-room chambers of Late Classic pyramids, which have 
the entranceway in the center-line axis. The interior chamber of the Group H 
buildings was slightly higher and narrower than the first room. The cornice on 
both sides of the flanking structures had a raindrip carved on the exterior basal 
surface of the stones, a trait that also extends clearly into the Late Classic. Also, 
these Late Pre-Classic structures had a mask immediately above the entranceway 
into the chambers (Schele, this volume). This mask, combined with the two 
other masks flanking the stairway, represented the three deity portraits that may 
have important parallels to the architectural triad. This pattern extended into 
the Late Classic as a common format (i.e., Tikal Temple II). 

A subsequent modification of the platform of Group H created an enclosed 
acropolis eftect. The platform with rounded corners was extended to the west 
to accommodate three more buildings, Structures H-Sub 6, H-Sub 10, and H- 
Sub 7. Both H-Sub 6 and H-Sub 7 were vaulted and faced inward toward the 
earlier triad. No masks were on the facades of these buildings, but remnants of 
a frieze were present above the cornice. The center structure, H-Sub 10, was 
apparently open. Masks flanked the inset stairway, and standing figures of mod- 
eled stucco were found on the walls and all corners of the superstructure. These 
figures bordered a woven mat design placed above the basal masks of the build- 
ing (Fig. 18). 

A single, inset stairway made the entire platform accessible. Large masks and 
panels of mythological importance adorned both sides of the stairway (see Hansen 
1992a: 354, fig. 124). Group H demonstrates the continuities of individual struc- 
tures as well as the overall layout of the acropolis in Maya architectural history. 
The same architectural sequences occurred in the Early and Late Classic ver- 
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Fig.19  Triadic architecture at 
(a) Uaxactun, Structure A-V 
(after Smith 1950: fig. 66), and 
(b) Nakbe, Structure 59. 
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sions of the North Acropolis at Tikal, Structure A-V at Uaxactun, and Structure 
59 at Nakbe (Fig. 19). 

The excellent preservation of Group H resulted from burial by later con- 
struction. The varied and detailed architectural sculpture, plinths, cornices, piers, 
friezes, stairways, corbeled vault chambers, and platforms with well-preserved 
stucco and intact masonry are some of the most remarkable discoveries from 
the period. Although there are continuities and disjunctions with both earlier 
and later architecture, it is clear that nearly all the known diagnostic features of 
Classic Maya architecture appear on this platform group in the Late Pre-Classic 
period. 


Circular Structures 


One of the lesser-known, but widely distributed forms of Pre-Classic archi- 
tecture 1s the circular structure. These buildings may spring logically from apsidal 
structures of great antiquity in Mesoamerica (i.e., Clark 1994; Anthony and 
Black 1994). Circular structures range in date from the Middle Pre-Classic 
through Post-Classic periods, and their limited distribution within sites through- 
out Mesoamerica leads some to infer a specialized function (Pollock 1936). 

Circular buildings have great antiquity in the Maya area, with the earliest 
appearing at Cuello as Structures 328 and 329 (Phase I-IA, early Middle Pre- 
Classic) and Structure 327 (Phase II) (Gerhardt 1988; Gerhardt and Hammond 
1991). The constructions consist of thin plaster floors with successive timber 
superstructures, a low platform height (0.2 m), and diameters of 8 m (Gerhardt 
and Hammond 1991). The domestic function of these constructions seems 
evident, but it is uncertain what precipitated the difference between apsidal and 
circular structures. Both apsidal and circular structures are found throughout 
the Cuello sequence. 

Circular, Middle Pre-Classic structures have recently been identified at Colha, 
where they were defined by carefully placed limestone blocks (Anthony and 
Black 1994). Middle Pre-Classic round buildings have also been found at Lou- 
isville (Haberland 1958: 128) and Cahal Pech. The largest platform at Cahal 
Pech, Structure 14, was situated among four small rectangular platforms erected 
around the perimeter of the structure (Terry Powis, personal communication, 
1994). Awe and Powis found ten burials and four caches in Structure 14, indi- 
cating an emphasis on funerary and ritual behavior (Terry Powis, personal com- 
munication, 1994). The Cahal Pech example also had a rectangular “keyhole” 
appendage on the side, a feature noted on a round Late Pre-Classic building at 
Rio Azul (Hendon 1989: 97); Late Pre-Classic Structures E, F and G of E 
Group and the Early Classic east plaza of Group A at Uaxactun (Ricketson and 
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Ricketson 1937: 116; Valdés 1989b, 1992); BR-1 Structure F at Barton Ramie 
(Willey et al. 1965:51—58); and the Classic—Post-Classic Structure 9 at Nohmul 
(Hammond 1983). 

Circular structures dating to the Late Pre-Classic period appear to be more 
common, or at least more frequently encountered, at Nakbe (Velasquez 1992a), 
El Mirador (Nielson 1980: 32), Rio Azul (Hendon 1989), Tikal (Coe 1965a: 
1415; 1990: fig. 49), Colha (Day and Laurens 1980; Anthony and Black 1994), 
Ixac (Morales 1993: 312), and Chan Chen (Sidrys and Andresen 1978: 643— 
648; Sidrys 1983: 92-103). The earliest structure in the Group H platform 
(Structure H-Sub 1) at Uaxactun, described above, was also circular (Valdés 
1992). 

In general, these constructions are up to half a meter high and as wide as 10 
m in diameter. Structure F-2 at Chan Chen is one of the larger examples (11 m 
wide) and has postholes placed in the edge of the 2 m high platform, demon- 
strating that the perishable superstructure was also circular (see Sidrys 1983: 
92-103). Many of the circular structures appear to have been razed, and it is 
uncertain whether other levels had been constructed on the platforms. How- 
ever, Late Pre-Classic Structure 70 at Nakbe consisted of a concentric series of 
four consecutive platforms forming a structure much like a large, 2 m high 
wedding cake (Velasquez 1992a). This pattern was also documented by Valdés 
on an Early Classic round building (Structure A-Sub 9) at Uaxactun (Valdés 
1989b; Valdés and Fahsen 1992), which was called an “altar” because of the 
reduced size, the central location of the construction, and the fact that a small, 
uncarved stone monument was placed in its interior (Valdés 1989b: 34). 

The longevity of circular buildings is suggested by Early Classic round edi- 
fices at Barton Ramie (Willey et al. 1965:51—59) and Uaxactun Group A (Valdés 
1989b: 34; Valdés and Fahsen 1992). Late Classic Structure C-79 at Seibal 
(Smith 1982: 164-172) represents the largest circular building known in the 
lowlands (3 m high, 18 m in diameter). Late Classic examples have also been 
found at Ixcol and Ixtonton (Morales 1993: 312-313), Coba (Benavides 1987), 
and Structure 9 at Nohmul (Hammond 1983). Circular buildings have been lo- 
cated in Post-Classic contexts at San Gervasio, Cozumel (Gregory 1975: 88— 
106). 

As with most Maya constructions, paint was found on the stucco of round 
buildings. Round Pre-Classic examples at Rio Azul and Tikal were painted 
red, as was Early Classic Uaxactun Altar A-Sub 9 (Valdés 1989b: 34). Late 
Pre-Classic Structure 70 at Nakbe was painted in red and blue (Velasquez 
1992a: 38). 
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Modest Residence Constructions 


A few Late Pre-Classic residence constructions have been found throughout 
the lowlands. They often consist of simple, perishable structures on packed- 
earth floors, low rectangular stone alignments, and low rectangular and apsidal 
platforms. Excavations indicate that these structures are often not detectable 
from the surface, a problem also noted in Late Pre-Classic sites in other areas of 
the Peten (e.g., Johnston, Moscoso Moller, and Schmitt 1992 and Johnston 
1993). Some of the best preserved Pre-Classic examples are Structure 27 at 
Becan (Ball and Andrews 1978) and Structure G314 at El Mirador (Stutz- 
Landeen n.d.).The diversity of their architectural details suggests a wide range 
of construction patterns that is evident throughout all Maya periods. Structure 
27 at Becan and Structure 314 at El Mirador are about the same size (1 m high), 
with inset stairways, walls with a talud, and low walls of the superstructure. But 
the Becan platform was topped by an apron molding, whereas the El Mirador 
platform sides formed a shelf at the base of the superstructure walls. Also, a 
bench was constructed in the rooms of Structure 314 (Stutz-Landeen n.d.: 61) 
that is missing from Becan Structure 27. Thick, red stucco was applied to the 
platforms in both cases. 


Barrier Constructions / Fortifications /Canals 


By the Late Pre-Classic period, the first barrier constructions or fortifica- 
tions were built in the Maya lowlands. At Becan, the Maya built a moat during 
the latter Late Pre-Classic period (Webster 1975, 1976, 1977). This massive 
trench, which originally had been excavated 16 m wide and 6 m deep, com- 
pletely surrounded the site center.’ The inner edge of the construction had a 1 
to 3 m high parapet or embankment formed with excavated earth upon which 
timbers were placed, thereby exaggerating the depth of the moat as an impres- 
sive and effective barrier. Seven causeways spanned the moat and allowed the 
greatest access on the northwestern and southeastern areas of the site (Webster 
1976: 14-15). 

Similar barriers have been found at Edzna in the form of an elaborate sys- 
tem of canals (Matheny et al. 1983: figs. 2, 36). The canals date to the Late Pre- 
Classic period and were used to provide water, aquaculture, and possibly 
transportation to the site. The main canal to the site was more than 12 km long. 
The canals were used as a wet-moat system to surround a complex of architec- 


° The moat at Becan has long been proclaimed to have been a dry moat, but on a recent 
visit to Becan shortly after the hurricanes of 1995, I observed that some sections of the 
moat were completely filled with water, whereas other sections remained dry. I suspect that 
portions of the trench, particularly those on the northeastern and northern sides of the site, 
may have also served as aguadas (reservoirs). 
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ture known as the “Fortress” (Matheny et al. 1983: 78-79). The excavation volume of 
canals in the Late Pre-Classic at Edzna (1.5 ¥ 10° m’) represents one of the largest ancient 
construction programs in the Maya world (Matheny 1987) and directly reflects the com- 
plex sociopolitical and economic systems of the Late Pre-Classic. 

A variant of a Late Pre-Classic barrier system is found at El Mirador; a massive wall was 
built on the southern, eastern, and northeastern sides of the site during the latter Late Pre- 
Classic period (Chambers 1982, n.d.), whereas the northern and western sides of the site 
were bordered by a 20 to 30 m natural escarpment. The wall is artificially elevated to a 
height of about 4 m.The exterior face of the wall was terraced, whereas the summit of the 
wall seems to have been a parapet upon which timbers may have been placed. The con- 
struction restricted access through stuccoed openings (7 m wide) at strategic locations 
(Chambers 1982: 8). However, by about a.p. 250 the wall had fallen into disrepair, and later 
inhabitants did not refurbish it (Chambers 1982: 8). 


Late Pre-Classic Funerary Architecture 


The nomenclature for Maya tombs and burials has long been established in the Maya 
lowlands (Smith 1950: 88; Satterthwaite 1954: 50; Coe 1959: 120). Although its application 
to remains from the Pre-Classic periods has been used in other areas of Mesoamerica (..e., 
Lowe and Agrinier 1960: 39; Lowe 1962: 21; Agrinier 1964; Robles and Martinez Donjuan 
1989), it could not be applied to mortuary descriptions in the Maya region because of the 
paucity of examples. Maya funerary constructions have been defined as tombs, crypts, cists, 
and simple burials, with important distinctions being made within each designated form. 
Simple burials consist of an “unlined hole in the ground or inclusion of a body in fill.”'® 
Cist burials have definite outlines’! or consist of single, stone-lined graves with cover slabs 
(Satterthwaite 1954: 50). The simple, stone-lined constructions, which had been termed 
“crypts” by Smith,'* have more commonly been redefined as cists, although crypt appears 
to refer to more complex cist burials (i.e., Sharer and Sedat 1987: pl. 4.3). Pre-Classic 
simple burials and cists in the lowlands have been recovered in greater frequency (for 
example, Tikal Burials 120-123 and 126) than tombs (and crypts). 

Formal tomb constructions in Mesoamerica appear in the early Middle Pre-Classic at 
sites in Guerrero, such as Teopantecuanitlan (Martinez Donjuan 1994: 160) and Coovisur- 
Chilpancingo (Robles and Martinez Donjuan 1989). These tombs are formal masonry 
constructions, rectangular in form, and large (2.20 m long, 1.45 m wide, with vertical walls 
1.20 m high). The chambers were covered by a corbeled vault with capstones (Robles and 
Martinez Donjuan 1989: 14, 16, 20). Middle Pre-Classic tombs have also been noted at La 
Venta, namely, Tomb A (Monument 7), Tomb B (Monument 6), and Feature A-3-a (Drucker, 


10 Smith (1950: 88) cited in Coe (1959: 120). 
" Tbid. 
? Tbid. 
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Heizer, and Squier 1959: 126-127). Both the Guerrero and the Gulf Coast 
tombs are noted here as a cautionary point: the corbeled vault and tomb place- 
ment in buildings may not be of Maya origin. 

Pre-Classic triadic buildings consistently lack tombs.'? One notable excep- 
tion is a series of tombs in Wakna Structure 3 (Hansen 1992b, 1992c). These 
tombs, which undoubtedly guarded the remains of important royal figures, oc- 
cur in a triadic arrangement at the base of each of the primary structures of the 
group (see below). Extensive tunneling and trenching of Nakbe Structure 13, 
which is nearly identical in size, form, and antiquity to Wakna Structure 3, 
however, failed to uncover any tombs or burials in comparable locations. 

The differences in placement of Chicanel tombs at Wakna and other Late 
Pre-Classic examples are intriguing. The Wakna tombs correspond more closely 
to patterns in Early and Late Classic buildings. For example, a large looter’s 
trench at Caracol found at least three major Classic-period tombs under the 
lower floors and in the fill of Structure B20 (see Chase and Chase, this volume). 
Important Classic tombs at Caracol were also placed at the base of the central 
building of the triad (Chase and Chase 1987). Yet, excavations in similar loca- 
tions on both of the flanking structures on the Pre-Classic pyramid of Tigre at 
El Mirador and the central and flanking superstructures of Late Pre-Classic 
Structures 1,27, and 59 at Nakbe revealed no such funerary features. 


Tomb Constructions 


The scarcity of known Pre-Classic tombs in the Maya lowlands may result 
from inadequate testing in structures. Tombs are clearly less common in Pre- 
Classic structures than in Classic buildings of the same size and form. Numer- 
ous looters’ trenches at Tintal, Wakna, and portions of Nakbe and El Mirador 
failed to locate tombs or burials. As a result, additional looters’ trenches were 
often placed in the same structures in the belief that previous trenches missed 
the burials (Hansen, Bishop, and Fahsen 1991: 239). 

An important Middle Pre-Classic tomb or crypt with stone slab sides and 


'S Architectural excavations of triad buildings at El Mirador—Structure G34 (3D3-1, 
3D3-2, 3D3-3), Tigre (4D3-1, 4D3-2, 4D3-3), Monos (2D3-1, 2D3-2, 2D3-3, 2D3-5, 
2 D3-6, Structures G313 and G314), Pavos Acropolis (Structures 2A6-3 and 2A6-6)— 
Nakbe (Structures 1, 2, 13, 27, 59, and 60), and all triadic structures at Tintal, which have 
now been heavily excavated by looters, had no mortuary constructions. A similar observa- 
tion was noted in the large-scale excavations of Uaxactun Group H-Sub 3, Sub 4, and Sub 
5, where no Pre-Classic tombs were located in buildings. An interment known as Burial 
233 was located in a sealed context under Structure H-Sub 4 (Valdés 1986: 166), but it is 
believed that this burial preceded construction of the building. 
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roof was found in a low structure at Los Mangales in the Salama Valley (Sharer 
and Sedat 1987: pl. 4.3). A more modest crypt, containing a male occupant 
with numerous vessels, was found near the summit of a Late Pre-Classic edifice 
(Structure A-7) at La Lagunita in the Quiche highlands (Ichon and Viel 1984: 
19, fig. 15). However, extensive tunneling in the buried Pre-Classic structures 
in Tikal’; Mundo Perdido and Group H at Uaxactun failed to locate burials in 
similar locations. 

The best-known early tombs in the North Acropolis at Tikal are Late Pre- 
Classic (Fig. 20). These elite interments (chronologically ordered as Burials 164, 
166, 167, 85, 117, and 125) indicate that burial of nobles did not necessarily 
correspond to the largest or most sophisticated buildings. Burial 85, perhaps the 
most elaborate Pre-Classic tomb found at Tikal (Coe and McGinn 1963), was 
found within the diminutive (50 cm high) Structure 5D-Sub 2-2nd.This mod- 
est, 3 m’ platform placed at the axial base of the stairway of Structure 5D-Sub 
1 contained a crude, vaulted tomb measuring 1.25 m wide and 0.9 m high. A 
slightly larger vaulted chamber, Burial 167 (1.80 x 1.2 x 1.6 m high), was 
located inside Structure 5D-Sub 10-2nd (Coe 1990: fig. 30), a modest platform 
only 0.9 m high, with an elaborately painted masonry superstructure. 

Tikal Burial 166 was sealed by Structure 5D-Sub 11 (1.75 m high), which 
appeared to be situated as the center structure of a triad, but only two buildings 
(5D-Sub 11, 5D-Sub 12-1st) were identified by excavations. Burial 166 was a 
vaulted chamber (1.20 m wide and 1.35 m high) with black line paintings on 
the interior walls (Coe 1965a: 1410-1411; 1990: figs. 34 and 35). 

The Wakna Late Pre-Classic tombs were looted in a 17 m high triadic struc- 
ture, Structure 3 (Fig. 21). Structure 3 rests on a platform on the northern edge 
of the major architecture. This building, in the typical triad form, had been 
looted by large-scale trenching in all three edifices. Formal tombs had been 
located under all three structures of the triad, with a large chamber (Tomb 
1) located in the center building at the level of the platform; the two less- 
elaborate tombs (Tombs 2 and 3) were found under the flanking structures at 
the base of the platform (Hansen 1992b). Whole Chicanel ceramic vessels 
were found in situ in the tomb chambers, indicating the unequivocal Late Pre- 
Classic date for the constructions."* 

Wakna Tomb 1 is a chamber of pentagonal form and is 1.6 m wide, 2.3 m 


The Chicanel vessels at Wakna consisted of three medial-flange Sierra Red bowls, a 
figure-8-shaped Flor Cream bowl, and two Sapote Striated unslipped vessels. The infor- 
mant, a now-deceased chiclero named Abraham Mejia Fajardo (“Chorro”), admitted that he 
had been responsible for looting the structure approximately ten years before. During exca- 
vations at E] Mirador from 1980 to 1982, workers reported the existence of these tombs, 
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Fig.20 Late Pre-Classic tombs at Tikal: (a) Burial 166, (b) Burial 167, (c) Burial 85, and 
(d) Burial 117 (after Coe 1990: figs. 33b, 30c, 27b, 26a). Reproduced by permission of the 


University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 


noting similarities with ceramics from the Tigre area (R. Hansen, El Mirador Field Notes, 
1982; Hansen 1992b: 6). The informant spent considerable time searching for large Sierra 
Red floreros, which he claimed were located in the central tomb (Tomb 1) and in the eastern 
tomb (Tomb 2). Other artifacts purported to have come from the tombs were 17 vessels 
from the eastern tomb and a large quantity of jade, particularly from the center chamber of 
Tomb 1 (reportedly 23 pounds!), which the looter had weighed in the village of Carmelita. 
Intact Late Pre-Classic vessels are still in place in Tomb 2 and Tomb 3.The artifactual wealth 
of the tombs; the unusual, if not extravagant, architectural format; and the fact that the 
informant drew unsolicited drawings of three large jade plaques suggest the probable royal 
nature of the deceased occupant of Tomb 1. 
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Fig. 21 Structure 3, Wakna. 
Courtesy of Ian Graham. 





long, and 1.9 m high (Fig. 22). A springline above the floor narrows the cham- 
ber to about 0.7 m wide. Above the springline are large, finely cut blocks that 
had been placed on end to form an apex. Each stone rests on those from the 
opposite side of the chamber. There were no capstones. (This pattern perhaps 
best resembles the load-bearing concept of a true arch rather than a corbeled 
arch because the weight of each side is directly dependent on the other.) The 
tomb was enhanced by a facade on the southern side, thus forming a series of 
stepped, vertical walls or panels that receded in equal fashion on both sides of 
the chamber (Fig. 23). Visible portions of the walls revealed a red facade with 
remnants of black and blue lines and scrolls. In addition, the eastern panels 
revealed the faint remnants of a hieroglyphic text. 

The two flanking tombs at the eastern and western distal base of the plat- 
form were not stuccoed but were crude vaults plastered with brownish-gray 
clay. These chambers (1.4 X 1.2 x 1.3 m high) were roughly rounded. The 
western chamber (Tomb 3) was not explored because of the possibility of struc- 
tural collapse. The eastern chamber (Tomb 2) was located immediately inside 
an earlier structure (Structure 3-Sub 1) buried by the final form of Structure 3. 
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Fig. 22 Late Pre-Classic tomb 
(Tomb 1) from Wakna, showing 
pentagonal form and the heavy 
blocks that formed the vaulted 

roof. 





This earlier building had some of the finest polychrome-painted surfaces I have 
seen on Maya architecture. 

The architectural format of Tomb 1 in Wakna Structure 3 is not unique to 
the Maya area. Laporte and Fialko (1995: 52-53) note a Cimi phase burial 
(PNT-021) found on a north-south orientation near the center-line axis of 
Structure 5D-86 (Fig. 24a). The form of this vault was also pentagonal, with 
two large blocks forming an apex, as at Wakna. It is the earliest tomb in the 
Mundo Perdido complex (Laporte and Fialko 1995: 52-53). 

The slab-apex tomb constructions at Wakna and Tikal are common in Zapotec 
tombs and other buildings in Oaxaca. A tunnel in Building J at Monte Alban 
has the large slab-apex construction dating to early Monte Alban II, about 200 
B.C. to A.D. 250 (Fig. 24b). Large stone slabs in a later Zapotecan tomb formed 
the vault of Tomb 5 at Huijazoo, Oaxaca (Mendéz Martinez 1986: 79), and 
Tomb 7 at Monte Alban (Caso 1981: 263). It is also found in one wing of a 
subterranean tomb at Lambityeco (personal observation, 1990). In addition to 
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Fig. 23 Cross section and plan drawing of Tomb 1, Wakna. Note the walls that are 
recessed from the entrance to the back of the tomb. 


the wide geographical range of this architectural form, there is considerable 
temporal continuity as well. Large, flat stones forming an apex were found at 
Hatzcap Ceel, Belize (Thompson 1931: 55), and at Chichen Itza (Holmes 1895: 
5, fig. 11a; A. Smith 1940: 208-209) in Late Classic and Early Post-Classic 
contexts. 

The varied forms of known elite Pre-Classic burials in the lowlands may 
suggest independent origins for tomb constructions. A good deal more infor- 
mation on lowland tomb architecture from the Pre-Classic periods is sorely 
needed to identify the variety of constructions, chronological variations, and 
possible sources of architectural influence. 
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Fig. 24 Early tomb con- 
structions: (a) Cimi phase 
tomb (PNT-021) in Structure 
5D-86 at Tikal (after Laporte 
and Fialko 1993: 34), and 

(b) vault construction of 
tunnel in Building J, Monte 
Alban (II). 
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ARCHITECTURAL MASONRY 


Some of the most diagnostic architectural features of the Pre-Classic are 
evident in masonry. The earliest stonework in the Mirador Basin, dating from 
900 to 600 B.c., consists of vertical walls of small, crudely shaped stones placed 
in stacks up to 2 m high. The architectural transformation from these stones to 
finely cut megalithic blocks placed in apron moldings took place during the 
late Middle Pre-Classic period in the lowlands (see above). Four walls of Middle 
Pre-Classic terraced buildings at Nakbe (Fig. 14), and an early Late Pre-Classic 
terraced platform inside Structure 34 at El Mirador (Hansen 1990: 70-74), 
have megalithic blocks stacked parallel to the axis of the structure. During the 
Late Pre-Classic period at Nakbe and El Mirador, there was a slight reduction 
in block size from known Middle Pre-Classic antecedents, but blocks were 
tenoned into the fill, allowing minimal exposure of stone—see Howell and 
Copeland (1989: 9, fig. 5). Tenoned blocks may have provided greater architec- 
tural stability because the long axes of stones were parallel to the outward 
pressure of the fill of the structure. However, the labor expense of both build- 
ing-stone and architectural construction was significantly greater because many 
more blocks were required to cover the surface area of a wall (Fig. 25). The 
additional manpower and materials corresponded to an emphasis on architec- 
tural monumentality during this time, which is especially notable considering 
the surface area of large-scale architecture, up to 72 m high, on buildings such 
as Danta and Tigre pyramids at El Mirador or Structures 1 and 2 at Calakmul. 
These edifices display sloping walls with apron moldings formed by tenoned 
blocks (Fig. 26). 

Masonry of the Middle and Late Pre-Classic periods exhibits traits that both 
resemble and differ from examples of the Classic and Post-Classic periods (Fig. 
27). Yet, Structure 34 in the Tigre complex at El Mirador (Hansen n.d.a, 1990) 
revealed a wide variation of architectural traits and masonry on a single Late 
Pre-Classic building, showing a greater heterogeneity of masonry types than 
previously thought. Whether this reflects different episodes of construction, 
different architects, or other variations remains unclear. 

Ten varieties of modified stones have been found in architectural contexts at 
El Mirador and Nakbe (Hansen 1990: 156 ff ), each having different functional 
and chronological values. The modal characteristics of the stonework are con- 
sistent with other examples of Pre-Classic and Classic architecture in the low- 
lands. Several of the most diagnostic shaped stones include the following forms. 

1. Cornice Stones. Among the most diagnostic stones from the Late Pre-Clas- 
sic, these projecting blocks were placed on the vertical walls of summit struc- 
tures about 2 m above the plaster floor. Although large blocks were placed in 
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Fig. 25 Variations in wall constructions and compositional stone volume according to 
time period. Volume calculations are based on similar surface areas. MPC = Middle Pre- 
Classic; LPC = Late Pre-Classic. 


apron moldings on the platforms of Middle Pre-Classic structures at Nakbe 
(Structures 35A and 32) and Tikal (Structures 5C-54-2 and 5D-84-88-2), cor- 
nice stones did not appear until about 250 B.c. at El Mirador, Tikal, and Uaxactun 
(El Mirador: Structure 34, Danta; Tikal: Structure 5D-Sub 1-1st, Structure 5D- 
Sub 10-1st; Uaxactun: Structure H-Palacio Sub 2).The cornice formed a pro- 
jecting, sloped roof, which often displayed sculpted panels, as shown on Uaxactun 
Structures H-Sub 2, H-Sub 6, and H-Sub 7 (Valdés 1986, 1987, 1989a, 1992; 
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Fig. 26 South wall, Danta pyramid, El Mirador. 


Laporte and Valdés 1993). The cornice usually signals the presence of a corbeled 
vault, although Structure 5D-Sub 1-1st at Tikal has evidence of both a vaulted 
chamber (with the capstone) and a room formed with flat timbers associated 
with the cornice. On Structure 34 at El Mirador and Structures 5D-Sub 14-1st 
and 5D-Sub 1-1st at Tikal, the cornice stones measured approximately 1.2 m 
long and 0.4 m thick and weighed approximately 460 kg at a specific gravity of 
2700 kg/m*—-see Sidrys (1978: 174). In addition, the stones were carved with 
a raindrip, a slight overhang on the exterior lower edge of the cornice that 
allowed water to drip at the exterior point rather than down the face of the 
wall.This feature indicates the specialized function of the stones (Fig. 27)—see 
Coe (1990: fig. 25a). 

2. Corner Stones. Another diagnostic stone is found on the corners of Late 
Pre-Classic buildings at the cornice level, such as on Structure 5D-Sub 1-1st at 
Tikal (Coe 1990: fig. 23). These stones are among the largest Late Pre-Classic 
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Fig.27 Chronological chart of selected buildings and superstructures: (a—d) early 
Middle Pre-Classic, (e—h) late Middle Pre-Classic, (i-l) Late Pre-Classic. 
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blocks (up to 1.0 X 1.25 x 0.36 m thick) at El Mirador (Hansen 1990: 118-119, 
157) and Nakbe.'* These blocks are marked with a raindrip but are more square 
than cornice blocks and weigh up to 1400 kg. 

3. Step Armatures. Pre-Classic structures also have diagnostic blocks that formed 
step armatures in the stairways. Although not all Pre-Classic buildings had these 
stones, they are rectangular, finely cut, long stones measuring up to a meter 
long and half a meter thick at Tikal, Uaxactun, Nakbe, Tintal, and El Mirador. 
They are similar to wall blocks that formed the terraced walls of Middle and 
Late Pre-Classic structures, except that a long side of the stone is beveled to 
form the exposed riser. Pre-Classic step armatures differ from Classic stairways 
because of their larger size, beveled sides, and lack of sharp corners. 

Variant step armatures dating to the terminal Late Pre-Classic period were 
found on Structure 2A6-6 (La Pava) at El Mirador, where rectangular, finely 
cut blocks were tenoned into the building but were placed on edge so that the 
narrow width of the stone formed the tread (Howell and Copeland 1989: 31, 
fig. 14). There was also a small projection of a few centimeters at the base of 
each step armature, which have been termed “false steps” (Howell and Copeland 
1989: 32). This feature was probably used to attach lime plaster on the tread to 
the riser. However, these steps are rare in the Mirador Basin. 

4. Flat Wall Stones: Exterior. These stones consist of flat, rectangular blocks 
with rounded corners that formed the exterior walls of superstructures in the 
Late Pre-Classic period (Fig. 28). These flat, thin stones (0.6 X 0.3 X 0.1 m high) 
were stacked vertically to form the walls. These stones have been particularly 
noted on the superstructures of Structures 34, 313, and 4D2-1 at El Mirador 
(Hansen 1990; Stutz-Landeen n.d.: 33, fig. 8) and Structures 1 and 27 at Nakbe 
(Hansen 1992b; Forsyth and Acevedo 1994). Both exterior and interior walls 
were built to accommodate air ventilation apertures. 

5. Slab Wall Stones. Some of the most unusual architectural stones were un- 
covered in the central plaza at El Mirador (Nielsen 1990) where enormous 
slabs of limestone, many considered by Nielsen to be reused stelae, were set in 
place along the edges surrounding two low platforms. These slabs were set on 
edge to form the walls of the structure. Associated ceramics indicate a use of 
the buildings in the Late Pre-Classic period. 

6. Flat Wall Stones: Interior. A more common wall stone is usually buried 


'S The period of use for the large corner block on Nakbe Structure 51 is uncertain. Most 
of the building dates to the late Middle Pre-Classic period, with later use during the Proto- 
Classic period. Although we have yet to identify any portion of the building constructed 
during the Proto-Classic period, the upper walls of the building may have been modified at 
this time. 
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Fig. 28 Wall exterior of Structure 34, El Mirador. Note the evenly shaped stone blocks 
and cornice stones. 
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beneath stucco on interior surfaces of walls and is cruder than those on the 
exterior. These stones date from the early Middle Pre-Classic to the Late Pre- 
Classic and consist of roughly shaped, rectangular stones with no finely cut 
surfaces; they are not found in formal alignments (Fig. 29). These stones are 
usually about half the size of those on the exterior. 

7. Beveled Tenon Blocks. Beveled tenon blocks were impressively large stones 
placed on the fagades and flanks of structures, with the long axes tenoned into 
the building; the exposed area of the block was sloped. These blocks formed 
apron moldings and facades of both Middle Pre-Classic (Fig. 14) and Late Pre- 
Classic buildings (Fig. 26) and represented a maximum investment of labor. 
These blocks were slightly smaller in the Middle Pre-Classic; they commonly 
measure a meter long and half a meter thick during the Late Pre-Classic 
period. 

8. Wall Blocks. These large blocks are carved in rectangular form and are 
approximately the same size as the tenon blocks. They lack the beveled end and 
the finely cut corners of the Classic period examples. They were usually placed 
in walls with the long axes parallel to the exterior line of the structure; this 
allowed maximum exposure of the stone. This is the case particularly with late 
Middle Pre-Classic/early Late Pre-Classic walls, such as the platform of Struc- 
ture 32 at Nakbe (Fig. 14) and the interior terraced building inside Structure 
34 at El Mirador (Structure 34-Sub 1). 

9. Vault Stones. Evidence for corbeled-vault buildings dating to the Late Pre- 
Classic was found in Structures H-Sub 2, H-Sub 4, H-Sub 5, H-Sub 6, and H- 
Sub 7 at Uaxactun. Similar evidence for vaults was found on Late Pre-Classic 
Structures 5D-Sub 1-1st and 5D-Sub 10-1st at Tikal. Collapse patterns in the 
rubble-filled chambers of Structure 34 at El Mirador and Structure 27 at Nakbe 
indicate that the vaults were made of small, flat, roughly shaped stones. 

Although some Classic vaults involved nothing more specialized than the 
flat interior wall stones (i.e., Structures 103 and 203 at Nakbe)—see Lopez and 
Ortiz (1994) and Acevedo (1992)—many structures had specialized and diag- 
nostic stones, such as the boot-shaped vault stones in the northern lowlands 
and the triangular block with the beveled edge in the central and southern 
lowlands. The triangular and boot-shaped blocks permitted the narrow end of 
the stone to be tenoned into the mortar of the structure, with the beveled face 
forming the interior exposed side of the vault surface. 

10. Veneer Stones. During the Early Classic period, veneer stones were intro- 
duced; these consist of thin, finely cut blocks placed on end to cover a rubble- 
filled wall. Architecturally, the stones bore little or no weight, but they 
did provide the appearance of a finely worked wall surface. Veneer stones also 
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Fig. 29 Interior wall of the center chamber of Structure 34, El Mirador (after Hansen 
1990: 32). 


maximized the horizontal surface area of a wall with the minimal volume of 
stone. These exclusively Classic innovations represent a radical shift in the man- 
ufacture and use of stone, both technically and administratively. Classic 
masons minimized the labor per stone; Middle and Late Pre-Classic masons 
maximized it. 


STUCCO AND COLORANT COMPOSITION 


Continuities and disjunctions in the Maya built environment are further 
attested on a microscopic level. Preliminary studies of the chemical composi- 
tion of Pre-Classic and Classic stucco and associated colorants demonstrate 
important differences. The red colorant from architectural contexts appears to 
be the same (iron oxide), but the Late Pre-Classic cream derives from an or- 
ganic base with an intense autofluorescence under the ultraviolet spectrum 
(Hansen, Hansen, and Derrick 1995).The use of the cream color, which ranges 
from light cream to yellowish brown, occurs commonly on Middle Pre-Classic 
buildings, as in the late Eb Structure 5C-54-1 (Laporte and Fialko 1993). 
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The texture and composition of the stucco also differs. Late Classic stucco is 
harder, more gray, and denser than Late Pre-Classic samples (Hansen, Hansen, 
and Derrick 1995). The Classic samples analyzed to date also show a greater 
content of microscopic charcoal than the Pre-Classic samples, although the 
Pre-Classic examples had more ingredients. 

Variations between the composition of architectural stucco and floor plaster 
indicate that floors were constructed with the addition of larger pebbles or 
stones but contained less aggregate overall, with a greater quantity of matrix 
(Hansen, Hansen, and Derrick 1995). Floor stucco from all periods displays 
more porosity than that used in architectural ornament. These preliminary data 
indicate that variations in the composition of stucco relate to architectural func- 
tion. 


PRE-CLASSIC/CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE: MESOAMERICAN CONTEXT 


The discovery in the Maya lowlands of early architecture with its sophisti- 
cated and complex stone masonry dictates a reevaluation of the traditional 
models of Maya sociopolitical evolution. A review of the specific evidence con- 
cerning types of masonry, stucco composition, architectural form, and settle- 
ment distribution lends weight to the suggestion that the development of public 
and domestic architecture in the lowlands was indigenous to that region. These 
data would corroborate earlier assertions about the lack of evidence for direct 
external influences on Maya architecture, such as from the Olmec (Coe 1965a: 
1418). The similarities of architectural development, size, and sophistication of 
early constructions place the lowland Maya less at odds with the developmental 
sequence of their cultural cousins in the highland and Pacific Coast regions. 
Variations in the details of construction techniques and architectural forms 
demonstrate more of an independent development. For example, constructions 
from the Charcas and Providencia phases at Kaminaljuyu differ, in form, style, 
and composition, from those observed on similarly early buildings in the low- 
lands (Gustavo Martinez, personal communication, 1995; Richard Hansen, per- 
sonal observation, 1995). 


SUMMARY 


The sequence of architectural innovations in the Maya lowlands provides a 
visible record of the development of complex sociopolitical institutions that 
arose there during the Middle and Late Pre-Classic periods. By the Middle 
Pre-Classic, many of the attributes that marked the Maya as culturally distinct 
from their neighbors were already established. The use of stucco on floors and 
walls, placement of burials under floors, apsidal residences, construction of el- 
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evated platforms, and the use of limestone were developed during the earliest 
periods of the Middle Pre-Classic. By the late Middle Pre-Classic, architects 
developed the general forms of facade constructions that survived for more 
than a thousand years. During this time, specialist production systems for stone 
extraction were also established. The employment of full-time masons 1s evi- 
dent in the archaeological record for the remainder of Maya prehistory. Ceram- 
ics also had become specialized and consistent in form, surface treatment, and 
use. The Middle Pre-Classic Maya conceived and constructed the E-Group 
architectural pattern, a major architectural format that endured for the entirety 
of Maya civilization. The ballcourt also appeared during this time, establishing a 
cultural identity with the ball game that was never to dissipate. Stone monu- 
ments were also being carved and erected in association with architecture by 
this time. 

By the beginning of the Late Pre-Classic period, nearly all the material 
markers of Maya civilization were in place. It was during this time that the 
triadic architectural arrangement was established, and it became the dominant 
construction pattern in the Late Pre-Classic period. Architectural patterns uti- 
lizing the triad were replicated by Classic kings, indicating the fundamental 
importance of the pattern in accession ritual, ideology, cosmology, and fusion 
of sacred thought with secular construction programs. With the advent of ma- 
jor triadic buildings, monumental architectural art also became standardized, 
with deity masks flanking the stairways of buildings, entablatures, and walls. 
Such characteristics continued throughout the remainder of Maya civilization. 
Experimental uses of stone allowed architectural experimentation, and it was 
during this period that the corbeled vaults first appeared. Structures became 
monumental, with the largest Maya constructions being erected during this 
period. The establishment of true urban centers and specialized, monumental 
architecture demarcates the Maya as one of the world’s great ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

Recent excavations suggest that the complexity and elaboration of architec- 
ture in the Maya lowlands were an indigenous, local development. By under- 
standing these new data, and by evaluating them for evidence of function, 
meaning, and sociopolitical and ideological context, archaeologists may begin 
to understand what first stimulated architectural development. Along with greater 
knowledge of ancient ecology and other cultural factors, these understandings 
will sharpen our views of the beginnings of lowland civilization and reveal the 
foundations for the function and meaning of Maya buildings that emerged 
centuries later in the Classic period. 
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Structures as Sites: The Construction Process 
and Maya Architecture 


ELLIOT M. ABRAMS 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL accomplishments of the Late Classic Maya embody 

an enormous array of collective human experience. They reflect eco- 

nomic prosperity, demand public attention, reify worldview, manipu- 
late opinion, and express political relationships. As a consequence of the 
multiple dimensions of architecture, buildings can be studied by archaeologists 
through a variety of analytic and epistemological approaches. In a sense, the 
richness of the built environment requires that archaeologists subject architec- 
ture to the largest array of available analyses. 

An important step in the study of ancient Maya architecture involves con- 
sideration of the behaviors associated with the construction, use, and abandon- 
ment of each structure. In proposing this approach, Michael Schifter (1976) 
outlined what he termed “behavioral or formation processes” —those stages in 
the life history of an artifact that ultimately affect the archaeological record. In 
pursuing this analytic approach, I conceive of Maya architecture as the physical 
embodiment of articulated materials and behaviors involving costs, construc- 
tion decisions, and human labor organization, and buildings are viewed as sites 
unto themselves that could be created only within a specific societal setting. 

In this chapter, a sample of Late Classic Maya architecture is dissected into 
its constituent formation processes, essential as a precondition to deeper analy- 
sis. These various formation processes are then quantified, according to archi- 
tectural energetic research conducted at Copan, Honduras (Abrams 1994), thus 
combining quantification with behavioral stages of construction. Together, what 
emerges is a more refined view of construction in terms of materials, behaviors, 
and sociopolitical organization. 
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EARLY OBSERVATIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL PROCESS 


Architecture has been the focus of archaeological research in the southern 
Maya lowlands since the inception of Maya archaeology. The remains of Maya 
civilization, popularized by John Lloyd Stephens (1841), were in fact the rem- 
nants of elite architecture. The research conducted by the Peabody Museum, 
the Carnegie Institution, and the University of Pennsylvania placed great em- 
phasis on large architectural works, producing some of the most comprehen- 
sive architectural studies in Maya archaeology, and in the process reinforced the 
association of civilization with architectural splendor (Morley 1946: 49). 

Of their many contributions toward understanding Maya architecture, these 
earlier Maya archaeologists made three observations about construction that 
stand out and remain relevant to contemporary analyses. The first is the recog- 
nition that buildings were constructed in multiple and distinct episodes, with 
one building overlaying an earlier one. Complete excavation of Structure E- 
VII-Sub at Uaxactun (Smith 1950), for example, revealed the multiple stages of 
discrete episodes of construction as well as the evolving functions of those 
newly built structures. 

A second important observation made by these pioneering excavators was 
that existing buildings were partially demolished for reuse in the construction 
of later, overlapping buildings—e.g., see Satterthwaite (1954); in effect, the raz- 
ing of the old for the raising of the new. This suggests that spatial planning of 
future architecture was influenced in part by the location of existing structures 
to facilitate the reuse of materials. 

Third, early studies were conducted on the specific engineering practices 
used by the ancient Maya for both elite masonry (Roys 1934) and commoner 
wattle-and-daub structures (Wauchope 1938). Roys (1934: 95) outlined the 
mathematics and mechanics of the corbeled arch, clearly illustrating the physics 
of stress and strain that had to be understood and controlled by the Maya archi- 
tects if they were to successfully build arches and weight-bearing walls. At the 
same time, while excavating the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza, Earl 
Morris and his colleagues (1931) collected data on lime plaster production; 
recent analyses continue to use these measurements to discern manufacturing 
patterns and costs (Abrams 1994). Wauchope’s classic research illustrated the 
variability of commoner house types as well as their elements and methods of 
construction. Although there have been refinements in understanding the en- 
gineering of Maya structures—Littmann (1962) and Hyman (1970) have re- 
searched the chemical composition of plaster; Abrams (1994) has reevaluated 
the practice of breaking joints in wall construction and the sloping of roofs as a 
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means of collecting potable water—there have to date been no significant con- 
tradictions to the insights offered by these pioneering scholars. 


THE CONSTRUCTION PROCESS 


The total construction process can be divided into four specific but articu- 
lated operations: (1) procurement of materials, (2) transport of materials to the 
construction site, (3) manufacture of finished architectural components, and (4) 
assembly or actual construction of the building (Fig. 1). 


Procurement-« ++Transport-e ++Manufacture-« -+Assembly —e »—> Use e> Abandonment — 
Maintenance 


Fig.1 Outline of the basic operations in construction. 


Each of these operations can be further divided into specific tasks based on the 
components they are designed to provide in the structure. Thus, procurement 
includes quarrying stone for later manufacture into masonry blocks and cut- 
ting grass and palm for vegetal roofs. In manufacture, tasks include reduction of 
quarried stone into masonry blocks and sculpture as well as preparation of 
paints, wooden beams and lintels, and lime plaster. Depending on the specific- 
ity and appropriateness of the architectural and energetic data needed to quan- 
tify these tasks, researchers can design their own “flowchart” of construction 
behaviors. Researchers must also recognize the variability of these behaviors 
and thus their costs among sites. For example, at Copan (Abrams 1994: 44), the 
quarrying of tuff is a task that is distinct from facing the tuff into masonry 
blocks; at Nakbe (Hansen, this volume), the quarrying of limestone is largely 
equivalent to the manufacture of masonry blocks. The goal is not to infer some 
“perfect” set of behaviors for construction but rather to generate a reasonable 
set of formation processes that are site specific, quantifiable, and in accord with 
the analytic goals of the researcher. 

The four operations and their subsumed tasks appear as linear stages in the 
construction process, but in fact many tasks were conducted simultaneously. In 
general, the operations were sequential in the sense that the assembly or con- 
struction of the building could not commence until some degree of procure- 
ment, transport, and manufacture had been accomplished. However, tasks must 
have overlapped or demanded variations in the sequence of work for both 
physical and organizational reasons. For example, limestone and tuff, stones 
used in masonry, begin to harden when exposed to the atmosphere; thus, ma- 
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sonry blocks had to be shaped soon after the initial quarrying and well before 
all of the stones necessary for construction were quarried. During the assembly 
of some buildings, additional masonry may have been needed, triggering the 
resumption of quarrying. In some cases, operations blended together, such as 
conclusion of transport of earth with the assembly of the earthen substructure. 
Ultimately, the simultaneous conduct of several tasks must have occurred if 
construction projects were to be completed before the rainy season. 

In addition to the four operations identified above, others are relevant to the 
construction process (Fig. 2). 


Procurement-» «Transport—> -+Manufacture— ++Assembly —e »—>+ Use e+ Abandonment 


Maintenance 





Reuse 


Procurement—> e>Transport-» +>Manufacture-« +Assembly —+ »—+ Use +» Abandonment — 


Maintenance 


Fig.2 Outline of the basic operations in construction with reuse of 
existing building materials. 


The most important is reuse, which involves those processes that transform 
materials from one state to another within society (Schiffer 1976: 39). More 
specifically, “lateral cycling,” a type of reuse, involves “the many processes by 
which used, but useable, objects circulate within a sociocultural system and 
persist in time” (Schiffer 1976: 39). Although there may be some repair or 
maintenance between episodes of use, these modifications are minimal, and the 
use of the material—principally masonry—is unaltered. Although other types 
of reuse are evident in Maya architecture (for example, stelae cut and second- 
arily used as masonry), lateral cycling represents the primary type of reuse in 
exploitation of existing materials from underlying structures. 


QUANTIFYING THE CONSTRUCTION PROCESS 


Dissection of a single building into its various components and consider- 
ation of behaviors responsible for each of those components must precede quan- 
tification of architecture and the building process. Quantification makes two 
general observations possible. First, the flow of materials identified in the for- 
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mation process can be examined in greater detail. Although identification of 
tasks is critical to understanding Maya architecture, quantification of each task 
provides a basis for reconstructing labor organization and for the degree of 
economic specialization. Second, quantification of construction is an impor- 
tant means by which Maya architecture, traditionally measured on a nominal 
scale, can be rephrased or transformed into a more analytically valuable interval 
scale. That is, quantification allows the researcher to describe different architec- 
tural works not simply as “massive” or “monumental” but rather with a nu- 
meric cost, thus reducing all buildings to a single common denominator. 
Assuming that construction cost is related to power and/or status, the researcher 
can pursue quantification as an important analytic step in the comparative as- 
sessment of sociopolitical relations (Erasmus 1965; Carmean 1991; Abrams 1994). 

To exemplify this quantification of buildings as dynamic sites, I consider 
three buildings from the site of Copan: Structures 9N-82 C, 9N-70, and 30- 
28. The first two structures were masonry residences occupied by a very high 
ranking lord and a moderately ranked lord, respectively, during the Late Classic 
period. In contrast to these elite structures, the third structure is a commoner 
wattle-and-daub house. After each has been outlined and quantified, the orga- 
nization of labor responsible for their construction is presented. 


IN-82 C 


Structure 9N-82 C (Fig. 3), the central building of “The House of the Bacabs,” 
is one of the most studied elite residential structures at Copan (Webster and 
Abrams 1983; Webster, Fash, and Abrams 1986; Webster 1989). Its second and 
final episode of construction, built in a.p. 787 (Riese 1989), with its thick 
masonry walls and its high vaulted roof, is one of the most energetically de- 
manding work projects in the elite residential zone of Las Sepulturas, located 
east of the main center. The political position represented by the occupant of 
this structure, as reflected in the cost of residential architecture, was that of a 
maximal lineage head, second in social power only to the king of Copan (Abrams 
1994: 85). It was selected for this analysis because it illustrates the construction 
process for high-cost buildings that underwent vertical expansion and renova- 
tion. 

Let us consider the costs of building this structure as though it were built as 
a single construction event, with no reuse of underlying materials (Table 1, 
column 3). The total cost of this building was estimated to be 10,686 person- 
days (p-d), based on the method of quantification in Abrams (1994). Each stage 
of construction demanded unequal labor expenditures: procurement of mate- 
rials required about 9% of the total cost, transport about 49%, manufacture 
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Fig.3 Structure 9N-82 C without vaulted roof in place. 


about 39%, and construction about 4% (Table 2). Thus, the dominant costs of 
construction were not in the final assembly of the building but rather in mov- 
ing raw materials and manufacturing masonry and plaster. Moreover, if all of 
the costs associated with masonry (excluding the actual building of walls) and 
plaster are summed, we see that masonry demanded 6994 p-d, or 65%, and 
plaster required 2568 p-d, or 24%, of the total cost of construction. Collectively, 
these architectural components demanded 89% of the total cost, which recon- 
firms that status distinctions within Maya society can be justifiably inferred 
from the presence and abundance of plastered and faced masonry walls and 
roofs. These high costs further suggest that the reuse of masonry would have 
been a serious consideration in the design and placement of future architec- 
ture. 

This reintroduces the question of reuse. Structure 9N-82 C-2, the stage 
immediately beneath the final construction, consisted of a masonry substruc- 
ture, but the type and quality of the earlier superstructure is currently un- 
known. For illustrative purposes (Fig. 4), I have quantified the evident earlier 
substructure as savings toward construction of the final structure (Table 1, col- 
umn 1). In addition, I have quantified that known masonry substructure and a 
hypothetical masonry superstructure with a beam-and-mortar roof because 
this type of building may also have been reused for construction of Structure 
9N-82 C (Table 1, column 2). If we consider only the reuse of the substructural 
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TABLE 1. Costs OF BUILDING STRUCTURE 9N-82 C (IN PERSON-Days) 


Procurement 
earth 
cobbles 
tuff 

Transport 
earth 
cobbles 
tuff 
plaster 

Manufacture 
masonry 
plaster 
sculpture 

Construction 
walls 
fill 
cobbling 
plastering 

TOTAL COST 

or SAVINGS 


9N-82 C-2 
Substructure 
Savings 
304 
73 


9N-82 C-2 
Substructure and 
Superstructure 
Savings 


507 
73 


9N-82 C If Built 
with No Reused 


Materials 


928 
111 
68 
749 
5,217 
204 
414 
3,825 
774 
4,164 
2,370 
1,699 
95 
377 
218 
47 

17 

95 


10,686 


TABLE 2. COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES IN CONSTRUCTION PROCESS OF THE THREE 


Procurement 
earth 
cobbles 
tuff 

Transport 
earth 
cobbles 
tuff 
plaster 

Manufacture 
masonry 
plaster 


sculpture 
Construction 


STRUCTURES, ASSUMING No REUSE SAVINGS 


82C 


8.7 
1 
0.6 
7 
48.8 
1.9 
39 
35.8 
7.2 
39 
22.2 
15.9 


0.9 
3.5 


70 D 


10.7 
0.4 
0.1 

10.2 

48.4 
0.5 
1.5 

41.6 
4.9 

37.2 

26.5 

10.7 


0 
Sf 


30-28 


7.5 
0.6 
1.5 
0 
25.4 
9 
16.4 
0 
0 
4.5 
0 
0 
0 
2 


62.7 
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ON-82 0-2 


Fig.4 Reconstruction of Structure 9N-82 C-2. 
Drawing by Samuel Girton based on data from Webster, Fash, and Abrams 1986. 


component, reuse would have reduced the final cost by 2119 p-d, or about 
20%. This general figure does not include the cost of destruction or, more 
accurately, the cost of dismantling the masonry from the substructure. Most of 
the 2119 p-d saved are associated with masonry; in terms of manufacture sav- 
ings of the masonry alone, reused masonry saved 488 p-d of a total of 2370 p-d, or 
about 21%. When all of the costs associated with masonry are reviewed, we see 
that about 24% of the masonry costs (1632/6944 p-d) are eliminated (from 
Table 1). If Structure 9N-82 C-2 consisted of the masonry substructure and a 
masonry superstructure supporting a beam-and-mortar roof and all available 
materials were reused to their fullest, then 3683 p-d of labor would have been 
saved in the ensuing construction of Structure 9N-82 C. This represents a sav- 
ings of 34% on the cost of the final structure. If this earlier structure bore a 
vaulted roof, the savings through reuse would approximate a 45% reduction in 
the building of Structure 9N-82 C. The inference is that reuse of earlier mate- 
rials was quite significant in reducing the cost of ensuing construction and, 
thus, provides a cautionary note concerning assessment of the evolution of 
power inferred from final-phase construction costs alone. 

To build this latest structure, however, meant removing the entire super- 
structure, an easy task if it was composed of perishable material. However, if the 
superstructure was composed of masonry, then increasing the height of the 
substructure would involve block-by-block removal of the entire superstruc- 
ture, with each block presumably placed in the courtyard. Although I have no 
specific costs for the dismantling process, we can presume at this stage of re- 
search that it was not particularly costly. I base this on two observations: (1) the 
cost of building a superstructure is itself low, comprising only 4% of the total 
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building process; and (2) to judge from observations of workers removing walls 
during the restoration process at Copan, dismantling took far less time than 
building. Nonetheless, more research needs to be conducted on this topic. 

Collectively, we see that there is a sizable reduction in cost—between 20% 
and 45%—by reusing underlying structures. This certainly played an important 
role in decisions made by architects and the elite concerning the placement of 
houses and the orchestration of construction projects. 

Building Structure 9N—82 C. Structure 9N-82 C, if built with reused materi- 
als from the substructure of 9N-82 C-2, required an estimated 8567 p-d (10686 
minus 2119 p-d). If built over a period of 60 to 100 days, then approximately 
80 to 130 workers participated in this building project. Because neither the 
immediate courtyard unit nor the collection of courtyards in this group could 
have provided sufficient laborers, given demographic and status parameters, 
commoners from rural courtyards must have been the actual laborers. As sug- 
gested elsewhere (Abrams 1994), these laborers most likely were members of 
the lineage headed by the lord residing in Structure 9N-82 C, with the labor 
being recruited within a system of rotating obligations to the lineage adminis- 
trators. This type of recruitment was part of a broader institutional framework 
involving festivities and redistributive returns, although it is possible that this 
scale of work assumed some elements of corvée or mandatory labor obligation 
available to the highest ranking lords of corporate units within a lineage. 

The overwhelming majority of laborers were nonspecialists, some of whom 
probably participated in more than one task, given the differential time re- 
quirements and the overlapping scheduling of tasks. The fact that upward of 
90% of the labor force were nonspecialists allows for this use of workers in 
multiple activities. One important exception, however, is plaster manufacturers. 
These producers were seasonal specialists responsible for providing lime plaster 
on an annual basis for various levels of the elite (Abrams and Freter 1996). Not 
only was the demand for, and cost of, lime plaster relatively high in the initial 
construction of a building, but plaster was essential in the maintenance of elite 
structures. In terms of the formation processes involving maintenance, plaster 
stands out as a critical component—one that could not be overlooked. 


IN-70 


Structure 9N-70 is the masonry structure of a middle-ranked elite house- 
hold located on the west side in Patio C of Group 9N-8 at Copan (Hendon et 
al. 1990). Four features made the building desirable for study: (1) it is more 
modest in cost than Structure 9N-82 C; (2) it experienced several episodes of 
construction and reuse; (3) it provides a comparison with the costs of building 
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substructures relative to superstructures; and (4) it illustrates the building pro- 
cess from the perspective of horizontal expansion. 

The first form of this structure—9N-70 A—was a simple wattle-and-daub 
residence built on a low, 65 cm masonry substructure (Fig. 5). The cost of 
construction is estimated at about 125 p-d (Table 3), using the same method of 
quantification that was applied to all structures in this analysis. This stage itself 
represents a measure of status higher than commoner, being approximately 
twice the cost of the average commoner structure because of its masonry rather 
than cobble substructural retaining walls. The building was then significantly 
modified through horizontal expansion of the substructure, which now sup- 
ports a masonry superstructure with a beam-and-mortar roof (Fig. 5). Without 
reuse of the previous building, this version—9N-70 B—would have cost 1413 
p-d. By incorporating the reusable components of Structure 9N-70 A, the build- 
ers would have saved 58 p-d, thus reducing the cost to 1355 p-d, only a 4% 
savings. 

The next modification, resulting in 9N-70 C, was a horizontal expansion of 
the substructure that provided added work surface (Fig. 6). Removing the north 
wall of the 70 B substructure and adding the necessary materials would have 
cost approximately 93 p-d, not a particularly costly project. Had no earlier 
material been reused, the total structure would have cost 1506 p-d. 

The final modification discussed here—70 D—involved lateral expansion of 
both the substructure and the superstructure (Fig. 7). Adding the superstruc- 
ture would have been more difficult architecturally; doing so would have re- 
quired removing the superstructural north wall and supporting the roof during 
construction of the addition. Most of the new superstructure would have been 
built before removal of the north wall, and thus these stones would have been 
part of the new superstructural walls close to the edge of the old building. The 
materials removed from 70 C and incorporated into 70 D—essentially the 
north wall—would have saved 205 p-d, and the total cost to build the addi- 
tional superstructure would have been 1031 p-d. Had Structure 9N-70 D been 
built with no materials from any ancestral structure, it would have cost 2537 
p-d. 

In terms of costs of construction, it is evident that horizontal expansion of a 
substructure was rather modest compared with lateral expansion of a super- 
structure (1031:93, or 11:1). Less obvious is that both of these types of modifi- 
cations were quite limited in comparison with the vertical expansion witnessed 
for Structure 9N-82 C, which required more than 8000 p-d. A comparison 
of the percentages of labor expenditures per task for Structures 9N-82 C and 
9N-70 D (Table 2), however, shows considerable similarity; thus, arguably the 
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9N-70 A 








Fig.5 Structures 9N-70 A and B. 


Drawing by Samuel Girton based on data from Hendon et al. 1990. 


TABLE 3. COSTS OF CONSTRUCTING STRUCTURE 9N-70 (IN PERSON-Days) 


TOA 70B 70 C 
Procurement 13.3 147.1 156.3 
earth 1.6 Sel, 8.8 
cobbles 0.3 1.5 1.6 
tuff 11.4 140.5 145.9 
Transport 57.4 673.2 712.6 
earth 2.2 7.0 12.1 
cobbles 3.7 21.0 22.5 
tuff 46.5 573.8 595.6 
plaster 5 71.4 82.4 
Manufacture 40.7 522.8 560.5 
masonry 29.7 366.1 380.1 
plaster 11 156.7 180.4 
Construction 13.8 69.6 76.6 
TOTAL 125.2 1413 1506 
Reuse 58 1413 1506 
Cost minus savings 125.2 1355 93 


70 D 


270.3 
9.4 
2.6 
258.3 
1228.9 
12.9 
37.8 
1005 
123.2 
943.2 
672.8 
270.4 
94.3 
2537 


1031 
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9N-70 B 


Fig.6 Structures 9N-70 B and C. 
Drawing by Samuel Girton based on 
data from Hendon et al. 1990. 











Fig.7 Structures 9N-70 C and D. 
Drawing by Samuel Girton based on 
data from Hendon et al. 1990. 
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sequence of scheduling tasks and workers was similar, albeit with far fewer 
workers involved in the construction of Structure 9N-70. 

Building Structure 9N-70. The number of laborers who participated in con- 
struction of even the most costly stage of Structure 9N-70 was likely between 
15 and 20. These people were drawn from courtyards other than Patio C and 
were subordinate to the elite households of Patio C. The work would have 
been less strenuous and performed within the context of less sociopolitical 
distance between the lord and the laborers than existed in the construction of 
9N-82 C; thus, the mood may have been more festive (Udy 1959; Abrams 
1989). 

There emerges an interesting pattern to constructing Structure 9N-70, as- 
suming that the four episodes of construction were separated by time. The first 
and third phases required rather small expenditures of energy, whereas the sec- 
ond and fourth received more substantial and relatively equal outlays. These 
more costly building episodes involved between 10 and 20 nonspecialized com- 
moners, whereas the first and third construction projects needed only three to 
five people. The first modification (70 B) may reflect then a rise in status and 
power—in essence, the establishment of that household within the expanding 
hierarchy of the elite in the context of instituting state-level power. The next 
modification is more a functional alteration than one relating to status, and it 
involved few workers. The final modification, however, did require the labor 
from a few sociopolitically attached commoner courtyards. This new construc- 
tion may have commemorated the ascension of a new lord who celebrated his 
assumption of power by rebuilding and expanding his new residence or per- 
haps reflected some other measure of heightened social power, as expressed in 
a larger number of wives. 

To speculate, some of the workers who participated in one building project 
may have contributed to that structure’s subsequent modifications. For example, 
an adolescent who may have assisted in the substructural expansion of Struc- 
ture 9N-70 C may, 10 or 20 years later, have been conscripted to build Struc- 
ture 9N-70 D. Given that scribes and accountants probably monitored 
participation for each project, those familiar with a structure would have been 
the likely choice as laborers for later work. This notion of recurrent participa- 
tion may ideologically reinforce the centripetal nature of homes as elements in 
a sacred landscape. 


30-28 


Structure 30-28 (Fig. 8), located in the Petapilla region of the foothills of 
the Copan pocket (Gonlin n.d.a; n.d.b), was a typical Late Classic commoner 
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Fig.8 Structure 30-28. 
Drawing by Samuel Girton based on Gonlin n.d.b. 


residence. This wattle-and-daub structure was built in one episode, was occu- 
pied in one continuous span of occupation, and experienced no formal modi- 
fications. This pattern of short-term construction, use, and abandonment is 
quite typical of commoner structures in this foothill zone (Paine and Freter 
1996). 

The costs of construction are quite modest—only 67 p-d (Table 4)—and 
characteristic of most commoner structures. Far fewer components composed 
the structure; the absence of masonry and plaster, clearly the most costly com- 
ponents as well as sensitive indices of social power, accounted for the low building 
cost. As a consequence, the percentages of time expended in various tasks dif- 
fered considerably for this structure compared with the two masonry buildings 
presented above (Table 2). 

Building Structure 3O-28. The organization and recruitment of laborers in 
this work project was likely on a familial basis, involving two to five kin or 
peers of the household head of the residence. Whereas recruitment for con- 
struction of elite masonry structures was effected within the context of a redis- 
tributive network of obligations, recruitment for building the commoner 
residence was clearly within a reciprocal system; the low cost and scale of con- 
struction suggest as much. 


CONCLUSION 


The availability of the Maya architectural record, coupled with the cultural 
richness embodied by such architecture, make this category of artifacts espe- 
cially well suited for archaeological inquiry. One of the key areas of study in 
Maya prehistory is the question of the emergence, acceptance, and use of po- 
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TaBLe 4. Costs OF CONSTRUCTING STRUCTURE 30-28 (IN PERSON-Days) 


Costs 
Procurement 5 
earth 4 
cobbles 1 
Transport 17 
earth 6 
cobbles 11 
Manufacture 3 
cobbles 3 
Construction 42 
substructure walls 3 
superstructure 39 
TOTAL COST 67 


litical power, and the study of power, as created and expressed by the ancient 
Maya, is perhaps best approached through architectural remains. 

Architectural energetics, as the means by which architecture can be quanti- 
fied, is used to describe the life history of three structures from the Classic site 
of Copan, Honduras. These three structures represent households that held 
distinct positions within a six-tiered structure of social power during the Late 
Classic period (Abrams 1994). Rather than rely on the final cost of construc- 
tion as the basis for comparison, the present analysis quantified the changes in 
costs through the use life of these buildings. The methodology here explicitly 
involved quantifying reuse (when applicable) as part of the formation processes 
in the evolution of architecture. It was found that reuse can result in a 40+% 
reduction in subsequent expenditures for the largest of masonry structures. 
This direction of architectural research is offered to advance our ability to ob- 
serve the expression of power from generation to generation concomitant with 
the dynamics of state growth and decline. 

The effectiveness of analytic methods, however, is a function of the quality 
of the archaeological data. Future research must focus on quantifying more 
structures at many more sites, and excavation should be conducted with ener- 
getic analysis in mind. If this approach to architecture is furthered, it can lead to 
a richly documented, dynamic picture of the evolution of social power on a 
household basis for the ancient Maya. 
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OR THE PAST CENTURY, Mayanists have devoted much attention to monu- 
5 mental public buildings, many of which are elaborately decorated with 
sculpture and hieroglyphs. This fascination with elite-commissioned ar- 
chitecture is readily understood; after all, many such buildings are prominent, 
aesthetically dramatic, and well preserved. Imbued with meaning by their mak- 
ers, monumental structures have been the object of intense study by specialists 
hoping to decode these meanings, which reflect past cultural perspectives. As 
this volume demonstrates, archaeologists and art historians continue to develop 
innovative and productive approaches to monumental buildings. But do the 
meanings conveyed in large buildings constitute all those that Mayanists can 
expect to recover from ancient buildings? What meanings, if any, are implied by 
modest, vernacular buildings, hundreds of thousands of which dot the lowland 
forest floor? What do these buildings tell us about ancient Maya culture and 
society? Although individual Late Classic commoner houses are quite modest, 
collectively they outnumber public buildings, and their total architectural mass 
may very well be greater than that of all monumental buildings combined. The 
building type most frequently constructed by the Maya, in other words, was the 
commoner house—small, predominantly rural, and largely perishable. 
Mayanists reconstruct cultural meanings—ideologies, worldviews, ontolo- 
gies—through the study of architecture and art. We must ask ourselves, Whose 
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meanings do such studies retrieve, and how representative are such meanings of 
Maya society as a whole? To what degree did commoners—the great, silent, 
and shadowy mass whose labors constituted the economic foundation of Maya 
society—share in the views conveyed in monumental constructions? To ad- 
dress such questions, archaeologists must examine the houses of the commoner 
Maya. 

This chapter reviews the principal methodological and theoretical approaches 
that Mayanists can or have already taken to the recovery of meaning from Late 
Classic commoner houses. We discuss traditional and new approaches to archi- 
tecture, examine what domestic architecture can and cannot tell us about an- 
cient lifeways, emphasize the importance of nonstructural remains and ambient 
space, and review the implications of ethnoarchaeological studies of modern 
Maya residential patterns. We conclude that to understand the meaning of an- 
cient houses archaeologists must, somewhat ironically, examine not just the 
house but the spaces and settings that surround it. 


APPROACHES TO ARCHITECTURE 


Typically, archaeologists adopt three principal approaches to houses and house- 
holds. We describe these as a cultural approach, a social approach, and a func- 
tional approach. Not all aspects of these approaches are mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, there is some overlap between approaches because of intellectual cross- 
fertilization and because the development of some approaches is historically 
interrelated (e.g., the social perspective is an outgrowth of the functional one). 
We define these three approaches as follows. 

The cultural approach focuses on the house to reveal culture. Rarely em- 
ployed in the Maya lowlands, this approach is part of a larger theoretical para- 
digm that many anthropologists and archaeologists characterize as structuralist. 
Proponents of this approach identify houses as expressive media that commu- 
nicate messages about power, gender relations, status, and humankind’s rela- 
tionship to the cosmos. Houses are viewed as stages where culture is enacted 
and reproduced through daily human action. The principal objective of this 
structuralist approach is identification of cultural or ideational (as opposed to 
architectural) “structures,” defined by Bourdieu (1985: 95) as acquired systems 
of generative schemes and dispositions objectively adjusted to particular 
sociohistorical conditions. Stated more simply, such structures are the mecha- 
nisms through whose collective or individual enactment culture is produced 
and maintained. 

The social approach, in contrast, focuses not on culture but on society. Its 
proponents examine not the house and its ideational load but the household, 
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defined as a unit of socioeconomic organization. The social approach then has 
a socioeconomic emphasis that reflects explicitly materialist, rather than ideal- 
ist, concerns. We describe this approach as “social,” because it is concerned 
with household organization and economic adaptation—distinctly social phe- 
nomena. 

The cultural approach and the social approach correspond to two compet- 
ing archaeological philosophies. As Saunders (1990: 182) observes, the former 
is a structuralist, initially European approach now embraced by postprocessualists 
on both sides of the Atlantic; the latter is a positivist approach that underlies 
contemporary North American processualism. Proponents of the first approach 
examine the symbolic content and culture-reproducing role of material cul- 
ture. Proponents of the second approach analyze the spatial disposition and 
formal attributes of objects (including buildings) thought to have socioeco- 
nomic significance. 

The third approach, functional explanation, is the chronological antecedent 
to the social approach, and it enjoyed its greatest prominence in Maya archae- 
ology from the 1950s through the mid-1980s. Devised originally as an aid to 
cultural historical reconstruction and settlement pattern analysis, the functional 
approach examines the house as an artifact endowed predominantly with social 
organizational (i.e., kinship) meaning. Proponents of this approach are simulta- 
neously concerned with building use, or “function” (i.e., who did what where), 
as are proponents of the social approach. But the latter, unlike the former, ex- 
amine not the house but the socioeconomic (as opposed to the kinship) orga- 
nization of its occupants. Note that the functional approach among Mayanists 
should be distinguished from the “functionalist” school of theory (Jarvies 1973) 
of largely British origin once widely embraced by social anthropologists and 
adopted with some modification by many New Archaeologists. 

The three approaches may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) the cultural (or structuralist) approach focuses on the house as an artifact 
encoded with generative meaning; 

(2) the functional approach focuses on the house as an artifact endowed 
with social organizational meaning; 

(3) the social approach focuses on the house and its immediate surroundings 
to investigate the household (those who occupied the house), defined as a basic 
unit of socioeconomic adaptation. 

As noted above, the partial overlap in attributes of these approaches can be 
understood in terms of their historical interrelations. The functional approach, 
deeply embedded in traditional Maya household archaeology, has been prac- 
ticed predominantly by Mayanists trained before and during the era of New 
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Archaeology. The social approach, a new and emerging trend in Mesoamerican 
studies, is an outgrowth of what Schiffer (1988) terms “reconstruction theory,” 
a modification of or reaction to New Archaeology that has gained considerable 
prominence among Americanists during the past ten years. Recently, Mayanists 
have begun to carry out projects with objectives that embrace or are consistent 
with the theoretical and methodological perspective of the social approach. 
Unlike the other two, the cultural approach is derived primarily from a Euro- 
pean structuralist position. Widely embraced by British archaeologists, the ap- 
proach has been largely ignored by Mesoamericanists, most of whom prefer a 
more materialist theoretical stance. 

The potential of the structuralist approach for Maya architectural research 
remains virtually unexplored. Although widely embraced by Europeans and 
many North Americanists, the approach has yet to be received with enthusiasm 
in Mesoamerica. The reluctance of Mayanists to employ the structuralist method 
can be attributed to two factors: (1) the method’s avowedly antimaterialist theo- 
retical underpinning; and (2) the incompatibility of notions of culture em- 
ployed by Mayanists and proponents of the structuralist approach. Although 
structuralist analysis promises to be highly productive when applied to well- 
preserved, high-status residential architecture, its usefulness for analyzing poorly 
preserved houses of commoners has yet to be demonstrated. 

A fourth, potentially productive, approach to the problem of domestic ar- 
chitectural meaning is direct historical analogy. Proponents of this approach 
would explain archaeological patterns in ancient residences through reference 
to ostensibly analogous cultural patterns in modern and ethnohistoric Maya 
houses. There is sharp disagreement among archaeologists about the merits of 
this approach—cf. Gould and Watson (1982), Wylie (1985), and Stahl (1993). 
We do not further consider this subject here because it is highly complex and 
deserving of a separate, lengthy discussion. 

Detailed discussions of the cultural, functional, and social approaches follow 
below. We begin with a review of the theoretical underpinnings of the cultural 
perspective and its potential contribution to the analysis of residential architec- 
ture of Maya commoners. Next we examine the accomplishments of the func- 
tional approach. We conclude by advocating an explicitly social alternative. 


THE CULTURAL OR STRUCTURALIST APPROACH TO ARCHITECTURE 


What we define as the cultural approach to houses derives from a structur- 
alist paradigm (Sahlins 1976: 32) in which culture is defined as a complex sys- 
tem of descriptive, interpretive, and generative signs that inform behavior by 
being enacted. The principal proponents of this approach, Bourdieu (1985) and 
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Giddens (1979, 1982), view culture as an ideational screen or meaning system 
through which individuals conceptualize themselves, others, and the world 
around them. Central to this perspective is the assumption that individuals 
reproduce and express cultural structures by enacting them in daily practice 
(Hodder 1989a). Because practice transpires within the context of culturally 
ordered space (either the built environment or the marked or interpreted land- 
scape), it is constrained and informed by the meanings that the space encodes. 

Houses are a case in point. To the degree that they encode cultural mean- 
ings, houses become both vehicles for communication of meanings and stages 
for reproduction of those meanings in the context of daily household practice. 
In nonliterate cultures, Bourdieu (1977: 89) proposes, houses are “the principal 
locus for the objectification of the generative schemes” that are culture;“through 
the intermediary of the divisions and hierarchies [that the house] sets up be- 
tween things, persons, and practices, this tangible classifying system continu- 
ously inculcates and reinforces the taxonomic principles underlying all the 
arbitrary provisions of this culture.” Houses, in other words, are “structuring 
structures”—culturally loaded spaces that socialize by encouraging practices 
consistent with the meanings that they encode. The spatial divisions of the 
Saami residence, for example, reflect a specific system of values and gender 
relations upon which Saami society is based (Yates 1989). Saami regard these 
architectural divisions as transformations of ritual divisions of the universe. Such 
houses map in miniature a cosmos structured by specific kinds of relations (see 
Blier 1987). Through their objectification in architecture and reproduction in 
practice, these relations become naturalized. Thus, the relationship between 
social and spatial interactions is reflexive because production of space is linked 
to reproduction of social relations (Saunders 1990). Sahlins (1976: 37) describes 
the relationship as follows: “A ‘model of’ and a ‘model for’—to adopt Geertz’s 
terms—the house functions as the medium by which a system of culture is 
realized as an order of action.” 

Encoded in houses are systems of meanings that function as a kind of lan- 
guage or text (Hodder 1989a). These systems of meanings are generative—that 
is, through their enactment they re-create structure. Architecture, like all mate- 
rial culture, communicates as a language composed of a descriptive syntax and 
a generative grammar (Hanson and Hillier 1982; Hillier and Hanson 1984; 
Patrick 1985). The organizing principles of that language can be described 
schematically (Hillier and Hanson 1984) and, in some cases of prehistoric ar- 
chitecture, they can be reconstructed archaeologically (Sutro and Downing 
1988; Sanders 1990; Blanton 1989). Hillier and Hanson (1984) offer a descrip- 
tive syntax for analyzing the relationship between built spatial organization and 
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social organization. In all societies, they claim, principles of spatial organization 
are the organizing principles of social reproduction. Invoking a structuralist 
terminology, they propose that these principles encode the “deep structures” 
of culture. Analysts are encouraged to examine architecture in terms of univer- 
sal principles such as “permeability” or access, the organization of which is 
thought to be homologous with social organization—cf. Small (1987) and Fos- 
ter (1989). Intellectual antecedents are found in Hall’s (1966) theory of prox- 
emics—how a people’s use of space is an aspect of culture. Proxemic codes, like 
the abstract codes of language, inform us about the way people think about 
their spatial world (Hodder 1989b: 72). 

The meaning systems encoded in architecture have two aspects. First, the 
code of meanings can be highly abstract, preconscious, and agentless, as in 
pansocietal house forms that reproduce a generally accepted model of cosmo- 
logical order. Blanton (1994) refers to these meanings as “canonical” messages. 
Yet culture is not reproduced purely through the enactment of unconscious, 
abstract structures that precede thought and action (Hodder 1989a, 1989b). 
Rather, human agency is involved in the generation of certain meanings, espe- 
cially those meanings through which power is negotiated and established. This 
leads to the second aspect of meaning systems: some are “created and recreated 
in the context of specific power relations through the strategies of agents” 
(Hodder 1989b: 74). Indeed, dominant groups and individuals manipulate as- 
pects of meaning systems for their own benefit. At issue is the difference be- 
tween the ideational, defined as the abstract, pansocietal phenomenon of “‘culture,’ 
as defined above, and ideology, which might be described as the culture of 
power. 

Social control as a mechanism of power is encoded in architecture, particu- 
larly public architecture, which serves as a stage where structures of power, 
privilege, and inequality are created, enacted, and re-created. The language- 
based system of analysis devised by Hillier and Hanson (1984) and others can 
be used to decipher the deliberate manipulation of meaning that architecture 
encodes. Access analysis, for instance, reveals strategies for social control accom- 
plished through control of space (Moore 1992; Isbell, Brewster-Wray, and 
Spickard 1991). Given that hierarchy is founded on differential access to de- 
sired resources, on the stage of public architecture hierarchy may be enforced 
and displayed by limiting access to prestige-endowing space. In the home, the 
principal negotiations for power are those involving relations of gender, age, 
and status (Tringham 1991). Hypothetically, the symbols of negotiation or, in 
some cases, the structures of domination should be encoded in, and thus be 
recoverable from, the remnants of the house and its contents. 
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This synthetic aspect of the structuralist approach is attractive because it 
unites the idealist’s concern with abstract structures and the materialist’s con- 
cern with the structure of power. Unlike most materialist analyses, however, the 
structuralist approach focuses not on the socioeconomic or social substrata of 
hierarchy but on its symbolic expression in architecture. In the case of houses, 
the focus is not on the household that occupied the house but on the building 
itself in its symbolic-communicative role. What the household does—how it is 
constituted in terms of social organization and economy—is less important 
than how the household thinks about and thus creates aspects of itself through 
the vehicle of generative symbols. According to many proponents of structur- 
alism, this “thinking about” activity generates behaviors and social relations 
that lie at the heart of domesticity. Of course, how well in ancient societies the 
ideal (the symbolic) actually corresponded to the real (past behavior and orga- 
nization) is very difficult to determine archaeologically. Indeed, use of the ap- 
proach requires an epistemological leap of faith that not all anthropologists are 
willing to take (Leach 1978). 

The structuralist (anthropological), or postprocessualist (archaeological), ap- 
proach to houses is most popular among archaeologists working in Europe and 
other parts of the Old World—e.g., Hodder (1990), Samson (1990), and Yates 
(1989). When considering the generative aspect of structure and symbol, some 
proponents of structuralism go so far as to suggest that the cultural meaning 
systems encoded in symbols determine the architectural form of the occupied 
house (Donley-Reid 1990). Given the materialist bias of many North Ameri- 
can-trained archaeologists, it is perhaps not surprising that many of those working 
in the Maya lowlands are hesitant to endorse a perspective widely perceived to 
be fundamentally and avowedly antimaterialist. Although this perception over- 
simplifies the structuralist perspective (Hodder 1989b), some prominent struc- 
turalists, including Hodder (1989a, 1990), assert that in instances of social change 
the symbolic is causally antecedent to the economic—a position wholly in- 
consistent with materialist expectations about cultural causality—e.g., Steward 
(1955), Binford (1962), Sanders and Price (1968), and Sanders, Parsons, and 
Santley (1979). 

The structuralist approach promises to reveal both culture and ideology (de- 
fined in the materialist sense as ideational structures that contribute to 
politicoeconomic domination and control), yet it has been little used in Latin 
American archaeology, including the Maya lowlands. The few attempted appli- 
cations of the method have been speculative, exploratory, and highly experi- 
mental. Hammond (1975: 78-83) used the technique of access analysis to 
examine communication within the Lubaantun site core, but his objectives and 
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theoretical framework were not those of structuralist archaeology. Ashmore 
(1989, 1991, 1992) employs a structuralist idiom in her examinations of Maya 
monumental architecture and ideology,' but her methodology and general theo- 
retical perspective are predominantly processualist. Like Blanton (1989) and 
perhaps Moore (1992), Ashmore develops a position that falls midway between 
traditional processualism and recent structuralist theory. That is, she describes 
power not as a state that, because it is constituted and negotiated through prac- 
tice, constantly is “coming into being” (Hodder 1989b). Rather, power in her 
more materialist view is a manipulated (rather than generated), preexisting en- 
tity founded in political and socioeconomic relationships, the true nature of 
which is disguised by religious precepts that refer to cosmological rather than 
mere human imperatives. 

Like many anthropologists, Mayanists tend to define culture as a system of 
meanings embodied in symbols. These meanings describe a perceived world 
and the place of human beings in it. Cultural conceptions about nature and 
society are objectified in symbols, which can take material form in durable, 
publicly displayed objects. In the Maya archaeological record, symbols endure 
as art and iconography, which specialists analyze to reveal aspects of the imag- 
ined or conceptual universe—ancient culture—that these encode. Described as 
“ancient idea systems” (Ashmore 1991: 218) and “the conceptual systems of 
ancient civilizations” (Tate 1992: xi), culture in this highly symbolic view closely 
resembles Geertz’s notion of worldview: a people’s “picture of the way things 
in sheer actuality are, their concepts of nature, of self, of society . . . their most 
comprehensive ideas of order” (Geertz 1973: 127). Models of Maya culture 
developed from symbolic data emphasize the role of rules, patterns, and con- 
ceptual regularities in the elaboration of social life. Culture then is normative, 
inclusive, and broadly defined as how the Maya perceived their world. 

Given that their conceptualization of culture differs so fundamentally from 
that embraced by postprocessualists, Mayanists not surprisingly resist the struc- 
turalist approach to architectural analysis. Whereas the postprocessualist per- 
spective on culture revolves around notions of structure and is anchored in 
concepts like “habitus” (Bourdieu 1985) and ““domus” (Hodder 1990), Mayanists 
and Mesoamericanists generally regard culture as equivalent to religion, cos- 
mology, worldview, and the political ideology of a ruling elite (Willey 1973, 
1976; Coe 1981; Sharer and Ashmore 1979; Demarest 1992). As far as many 
Mayanists are concerned, the organizing principles of culture are expressed 


' “By Classic times, Maya builders were drawing from a standard grammar but flexible 
vocabulary of spatial expression” (Ashmore 1992: 173). 
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graphically, formally, and unambiguously in royal art, architecture, and inscrip- 
tions. Thus, Mayanists hoping to reconstruct culture tend to focus their atten- 
tions exclusively on that evocative body of data—e.g., Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
(1993). Why bother with houses, many would argue, when what matters most 
ideationally is spelled out clearly in durable graphic media? Of course, by equating 
the ideational aspect of culture with ideology (in the materialist sense), many 
Mayanists dismiss as elite-generated epiphenomena precisely those aspects of 
culture that are the central focus of structuralist analysis—cf. Demarest (1989). 
There are also practical impediments to the application of structuralist methods 
of analysis to certain kinds of Maya architecture. Whereas large Maya residen- 
tial structures, such as Copan Type III and IV residences or their equivalent at 
other sites—cf. Webster (1989)—might profitably be examined from a struc- 
turalist perspective, small, poorly preserved commoner residences probably can- 
not. Symbolic meanings are encoded in all houses, yet the degree to which 
meanings are recoverable archaeologically varies because of considerable 
interhousehold variation in socioeconomic factors. As McGuire and Schiffer 
(1983: 286) observe, residentially mobile households minimize the investment 
of meaning in durable architectural features as a means of minimizing the costs 
of new house construction that households absorb periodically. To this end, 
houses of the residentially mobile generally are built of wood, cane, thatch, and 
other inexpensive, perishable materials that do not preserve in the archaeologi- 
cal record. Wealthy, residentially stable households, on the other hand, are built 
with “expensive,” highly durable materials like cut stone blocks, which, be- 
cause they are imperishable, preserve the meanings they encode. Thus, preser- 
vation, itself partly governed by socioeconomic variables, determines the degree 
to which meaning can be recovered from ancient domestic architecture. 
Aspects of culture that have not yet been explored by Mayanists include 
privacy and boundary construction and maintenance. Variously defined as “con- 
trol of unwanted social interaction” (McGuire and Schiffer 1983: 285) and 
“the claim of individuals, groups, or institutions to determine . . . when, how, 
and to what extent information about them is to be communicated to others” 
(Roberts and Gregor 1971: 199), privacy is a culturally variable but presumably 
universal phenomenon. At Joya de Ceren (Sheets 1992, 1994), which some 
have argued is a Maya site (Webster, Gonlin, and Sheets 1997), benches for 
sleeping and sitting were placed in the innermost rooms of dwellings and in the 
outer rooms of communal or civic structures (Kievit 1994: 203-204). The dif- 
ferential placement of benches suggests that social access and information trans- 
mission varied according to social context. At many lowland Maya sites, benches 
were similarly placed against back or side walls, locations that provided privacy 
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because they were least visible from the courtyards they faced. The stone walls 
that compartmentalized the interior spaces of wealthy houses also presumably 
contributed to the maintenance of privacy. Although the concept helps us to 
identify the existence of certain patterns of ancient behavior, it does not tell us 
for whom or under what conditions privacy was maintained. Privacy, in fact, is 
a poorly defined, highly elusive concept. As Hall (1966) and Roberts and Gregor 
(1971) note, even within individual societies considerable variation exists in 
how concepts of privacy are articulated architecturally. Moreover, privacy can 
be achieved in architectural settings by means (such as curtains or screens) that 
leave no permanent marks on architecture (Roberts and Gregor 1971: 218). 
Information provided by Sharer (1994: 467) reminds us that analysts must use 
caution when employing concepts like privacy. Describing houses along the 
Rio Usumacinta, a seventeenth-century writer mentions the presence of crude 
wooden beds built to accommodate up to four people. When discussing pri- 
vacy under conditions such as these we must ask ourselves, For whom did 
architecture establish privacy? Until archaeologists firmly establish the linkage 
between architectural spaces and social groupings, fundamental questions such 
as this cannot adequately be answered. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO HOUSES 


In contrast to the structuralists, who adopt an idealist perspective to reveal 
culture (i.e., houses viewed as generative structures that encode key cultural 
meanings), proponents of the functional approach embrace a materialist con- 
cern with socioeconomic phenomena. Underlying this theoretical contrast is 
an historical one: developed during the 1950s and 1960s, the functional ap- 
proach incorporates tenets of American processual archaeology that the struc- 
tural approach, developed more recently and principally by Europeans, rejects. 
Consistent with processualism (Binford 1981: 198; Hodder 1989a: 253), the 
functional approach asserts that the meaning of objects (including buildings) 
lies in their purpose or use. Function is defined in economic and social organi- 
zational terms—what a building or room is used for. For example, a small patio 
group is said to “house” a nuclear family. Within patio groups, some structures 
function as dormitories, and others function as facilities where tools and dried 
foods are stored. Archaeologists establish these functions by investigating the 
formal properties of architecture (size, form, construction materials), the pres- 
ence or absence of features (hearths, caches, burials), and the composition of 
artifact assemblages found within houses. Based on the premise that certain 
features and artifact assemblages are archetypically domestic, archaeologists iden- 
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tify all architectural remains associated with these materials as “houses.”? Mean- 
ing 1s direct and unambiguous: the presence of artifacts and features indicates 
function. Proponents of the functional approach typically ask, Is this structure a 
house, and if so what part of the house is it: dormitory, kitchen, shrine, storage 
chamber, or other ancillary? Among some proponents, direct historical analogy 
is a central component of this approach. 

The popularity of the functional approach (which has dominated Maya house 
studies for the past four decades) can be understood in terms of the history of 
its development. Stung by the criticisms of Kluckhohn (1940), Taylor (1948), 
and others (Steward and Setzler 1938), who characterized American archaeol- 
ogy as nonanthropological and unscientific, Mayanists in the 1950s adopted 
several new and promising research methodologies, the most important of which 
was settlement pattern analysis (Willey et al. 1965; Bullard 1960). Settlement 
analysis enabled archaeologists, ecologists, and agronomists to attack with re- 
newed vigor and creativity an outstanding problem in Maya studies: the size of 
the ancient population, its growth rate, and the agricultural means by which it 
supported itself (Culbert and Rice 1990). Mayanists had long realized that to 
develop scientifically sound, chronologically accurate models of population 
growth and size three questions had to be answered. First, which of the many 
mounds visible on the forest floor were houses? Second, what percentage of 
houses were occupied during different time periods? Third, within residential 
patio groups which buildings functioned as “dwellings” or sleeping structures, 
one of which should be associated with every family or household? Nondwelling 
building types might include kitchens, shrines, storage huts, and other ancillary 
structures. 

Proponents of the functional approach generally follow a four-step proce- 
dure. After establishing a typology of building types (step 1), archaeologists 
excavate a sample of each building type (step 2) and determine the function of 
types (step 3) by studying architectural morphology (formal similarity to mod- 
ern and historic houses) and associated features and artifacts. Structure types 
associated with “domestic” materials are identified as houses (step 4). With the 
architectural correlates of domesticity thus documented, archaeologists can there- 
after identify houses on the basis of architectural criteria alone, usually through 
surface survey. 

The approach appealed to Mayanists for two reasons. First and foremost, it 
was methodologically efficient and reasonable. Investigations focused almost 


* See Johnston n.d. for a critical analysis of this approach. 
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exclusively on architecture. Buildings were exposed partially or in their en- 
tirety to determine chronology, layout, and the sequence of architectural modi- 
fications. Archaeologists frequently limited their excavations to a stratigraphic 
test pit or two through architecture for chronological purposes. Except for 
chronological probing of stratified middens, extramural space was largely ig- 
nored. Second, the approach seemingly confirmed what most archaeologists 
already assumed to be the case: that architectural form reflects building func- 
tion (Rapoport 1990: 11), including social function. 

Contributing to development of the procedure was the work of several North 
American archaeologists, who concluded from the publications of social an- 
thropologists (Allen and Richardson 1971) that settlement (Steward 1937; Martin 
and Rinaldo 1950; Chang 1958; Turner and Lofgren 1966) and artifactual (Deetz 
1968; Hill 1966; Longacre 1970) data reveal ancient patterns of family and 
community kinship, residence, and descent. Perhaps because its outcome was 
ostensibly anthropological, Mesoamericanists, e.g., Flannery and Coe (1968)— 
among them many Mayanists, e.g., Haviland (1968) and Fash (1983)—em- 
braced this methodological advance enthusiastically. The function of a house, 
Mayanists concluded, is to accommodate a family of a particular configuration. 
Because the social configuration of the house changes during its “developmen- 
tal cycle”—a social organizational phenomenon identified by social anthro- 
pologists during the 1950s (Fortes 1958)—-so does the physical configuration 
of the house change. Changes in house form thus reveal the changing configu- 
rations of Maya families (Tourtellot 1988a; Haviland 1988). Studying architec- 
tural form and chronology, Mayanists drew inferences about family type and 
developmental cycle history. 

Many Mayanists continue to embrace today, although in somewhat modi- 
fied form,a functional approach to houses—e.g., Sheehy (1991), Hendon (1991, 
n.d.), Pyburn (1989), and Gonlin (n.d.). Like the cultural-historical approach 
to settlement from which it proceeds, the functional approach to houses is 
largely classificatory and descriptive. Buildings are categorized by “type” ac- 
cording to assumed functions (e.g., house, palace, temple) and details of con- 
struction are recounted chronologically. Although, as Webster (this volume) 
notes, some social organizational inferences can be drawn from residence con- 
struction histories, in the case of Maya commoner houses this usually entails 
correlating certain architectural growth patterns with specific family types. 
Haviland (1970, 1981, 1988), Tourtellot (1983, 1988a), and others (Fash 1983; 
Kintz 1983, n.d.), for instance, argue that the houses of extended families un- 
dergo diagnostic accretionary growth patterns. Idiosyncratic architectural growth 
patterns, on the other hand, are attributed to the vicissitudes of the family 
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development cycle (Tourtellot 1988a; Haviland 1988). Employing the func- 
tional approach, archaeologists attribute architectural variation to one of two 
factors: (1) pansocietal social formations (family type) or (2) a universal social 
developmental cycle. What the approach cannot explain is why some Maya 
families were extended and others were nuclear, nor can it account for varia- 
tion in family developmental cycles as evidenced by the idiosyncratic architec- 
tural histories of individual residences. 

We emphasize that proponents of the functional approach have made many 
significant contributions to Maya archaeology—see Sharer (1993) for a review. 
Yet the approach is inherently problematic. Underlying the approach are a se- 
ries of implicit assumptions, some of which are questionable whereas others are 
clearly inaccurate. These assumptions can be described as follows: 

(1) Families occupy houses. 

(2) House form reflects family form. 

(3) Most artifacts found on house floors remain in their systemic context. 

The problematic nature of the first assumption has been widely discussed by 
anthropologists, sociologists, and social historians (Hammel and Laslett 1974; 
Brown 1977; Netting, Wilk, and Arnould 1984; Ashmore and Wilk 1988; Wilk 
1984, 1990; Alderson and Sanderson 1991), the majority of whom conclude 
that it is more accurate to say that houses are occupied by households, a unit of 
socioeconomic organization, rather than families, a social unit characterized by 
specific kinship relations. The second assumption is called into question by 
ethnographic and ethnoarchaeological studies (Wilk 1983; Kamp 1987) in- 
dicating that specific house forms correspond to specific family types in some 
but not all societies. Because this relationship is subject to considerable cross- 
society variation, it must be critically examined and demonstrated in each case 
(David 1971). Additionally, the relationship between built form and socioeco- 
nomic function is inherently unstable and ambiguous. For instance, building 
function can change over time (David 1971; Widmer and Sheehy n.d.) with no 
corresponding change in architectural form. Building functions may be het- 
erogeneous and polyvalent (see Houston, this volume), consisting not of single 
activities but of multiple activity sets that shift or recombine in complex pat- 
terns over time. The simplified conceptualization of the form—function rela- 
tionship offered by the functional approach potentially can mislead us. Also 
complicating attributions of function are socioeconomic variables. In poor 
households, for instance, single structures may accommodate multiple, func- 
tionally differentiated activities (sleeping, food preparation, tool manufacture, 
ritual) that in wealthy households transpire in two or more architecturally dif- 
ferentiated spaces. In cases such as this, artifact assemblages may resemble one 
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another compositionally although individual structure functions differ (Gonlin 
n.d.). The relationship between built form and socioeconomic function can be 
more complex than the functional approach allows. 

We discuss in further detail below the third assumption—that artifacts found 
on house floors remain in their systemic context. This assumption is character- 
istic of functional studies of Maya houses published before the mid-1980s, 
wherein residential function was determined largely on the basis of artifactual 
“domestic criteria”: the presence of cooking pottery, grinding implements, figu- 
rines, or stone tools. Most contemporary Mayanists disavow the assumption, 
yet it remains implicit in much research: in the case of commoner houses con- 
structed of perishable materials, how else can residential function be established 
when archaeologists excavate only the house, the architectural remains of which 
are typically poorly preserved, incomplete, or artifact-free? Additionally, this 
assumption is implied by the excavation of test pits through architecture to 
determine residential function. Artifacts exposed on living surfaces in test pits 
can be used to identify structure function only if it can be demonstrated that 
those artifacts remain in or near their original use location. If, on the other 
hand, abandonment or postabandonment processes are responsible for the dis- 
tribution of living floor assemblages, they should not be used to reconstruct 
original room function (Schiffer 1985; Rothschild et al. 1993). 

Underlying all these assumptions is a fourth that is both the most important 
and the most problematic: that houses reliably “signify” households. Compos- 
ing this assumption are two preconceptions. First, as Smith (1993: 13) has ob- 
served, Mayanists often claim to excavate “households” when in fact they 
investigate houses (artifacts) to infer households (behavior and organization). 
This terminological imprecision betrays a flawed conceptualization. Contrary 
to what some Mayanists believe, houses are not equivalent to households. Closely 
related is the second preconception: how Mayanists of the cultural historical 
school perceived the notion of “function” acquired from processualism. Within 
the materialist formulation proposed by Binford (1962, 1981) and other 
processualists, function is first and foremost technological, economic, and adap- 
tive. Function is how an artifact (whether tool or architecture) is designed to 
cope directly with the physical environment. Binford, for example, examines 
artifact function to determine what major (economic) tasks were performed at 
particular locations. When Mayanists embraced processualism, they adopted a 
concern with function, but proponents of the functional approach investigated 
not economic function but the functional relationship between cultural traits 
and social systems (Trigger 1989: 298). Thus, in the case of architectural analy- 
sis, buildings are classified according to function (house, palace, temple, etc.), 
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but function is defined in predominantly social rather than economic terms. 
Houses, for example, are said to function as the dwellings of commoner fami- 
lies, and palaces function as the dwellings of elite families. Bypassed are ques- 
tions of socioeconomic function: what economic tasks were performed at this 
location, and how were households constituted socioeconomically? This con- 
cern with social function, or how inferences about social organization could be 
drawn from the remains of dwellings, pervaded American archaeology through 
the early 1980s (cf. Lowell 1991: 3-6). Lawrence and Low, for example, observe 
that 


Archaeologists focus largely on the accuracy with which inferences 
about social organization can be made from the remains of dwell- 
ings....In particular they ask how specific attributes of dwellings 
(size, number, and function of rooms, for example) correspond to fea- 
tures of social organization (size and composition of the domestic 
group). (Lawrence and Low 1990: 462) 


This objective remains an important concern of Maya functional studies 
today. 


THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO HOUSES 


To more profitably evaluate the assumption that “houses reliably signify 
households,” it is useful to restate it as a question phrased in the terms posed by 
this volume: “What do houses mean?” Archaeologists attribute meaning to the 
archaeological record on the basis of specific methodological and theoretical 
criteria (Patrick 1985; Sabloff, Binford, and McAnany 1987; Hodder 1989a). 
Meaning is not inherent in the record, nor do archaeologists simply uncover 
“facts” waiting to be discovered. Because attributions of meaning are only as 
reliable as the criteria that underlie them, it is critical that the analyst employ 
criteria appropriate for the problem under investigation. To investigate the house- 
hold (defined socioeconomically), the analyst must shift the focus of inquiry 
from (1) the house to (2) the house and its surroundings as situated within the 
archaeological record. Rejected is the functional notion that the material con- 
dition and spatial organization of the archaeological record directly or unam- 
biguously reflect patterns of past economic behavior and social organization. 
Embraced is the position advanced by Schiffer (1987, 1988) that to understand 
the meaning of the archaeological record we must first understand how that 
record was formed. Proponents of the household approach bypass the problem 
of building use and social function. Instead they ask, To what categories of 
ancient behavior do houses and their surroundings as represented in the ar- 
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chaeological record correspond? Theory linking the static material record to 
dynamic past behavior is drawn from ethnoarchaeological data. In the case of 
Maya house investigations, that theory examines formation processes—both 
cultural and environmental—that structure household sites and their artifactual 
contents. 

Household formation processes transform a systemic record into an archaeo- 
logical one, thereby interposing a filter between archaeologists and the ancient 
behavior that they wish to understand (Schiffer 1985, 1987, 1988). If it is true 
that the artifactual contents of houses are not preserved fossil-like in their sys- 
temic context, and if, as in the case of Maya commoner houses, the architec- 
tural record is both sparse and poorly preserved, then what do we establish by 
excavating a house beyond a crude functional classification of its architecture, a 
mere description of its construction history, and a foundation from which to 
infer commoner population size? And where in the first two of these endeavors 
is the anthropology? 

The social approach 1s both an outgrowth of the functional approach and its 
chronological successor. Whereas the functional approach dominated Maya 
household archaeology through the mid-1980s and remains an important tool 
in certain types of settlement pattern analysis, the social trend, like the structur- 
alist one, is new and emerging. In contrast to the functional approach, which 
focuses on the house and its use, the social approach examines the household, 
defined as the unit of socioeconomic organization that occupied the house. 
When applied to certain research topics the functional approach has consider- 
able merits, but in the case of Maya commoner household investigation those 
merits are decidedly limited. To advance our understanding of Maya com- 
moner households, another approach must be taken. Particularly constructive is 
the social approach. 

The social approach examines not families but households. The distinction 
between these two social entities is important and fundamental (Bender 1967; 
Carter 1984). A family is a kinship group whose members are linked by cultur- 
ally defined relations of birth, adoption, and marriage regardless of whether or 
not they live together or engage in any shared economic tasks. The household, 
in contrast, is a residence group wherein membership is defined by shared tasks 
of production and consumption regardless of whether its members are linked 
by kinship or marriage or are coresident. In many societies, households and 
families do not overlap: families do not always form households (Kramer 1982) 
and many households are not composed of families (Horne 1982; Wilk 1984; 
Oswald 1987). Although houses usually indicate the presence of households, 
the linkage between houses and families is considerably less clear. Proponents 
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of the functional approach (Haviland 1981, 1988;Tourtellot 1983, 1988a, 1988b, 
1993; Kintz 1983) embrace the thesis of Fortes (1958) and Goody (1962, 1972, 
1976) that there is a close fit between dwelling form and social organizational 
form, but this assumption is not universally supported by comparative anthro- 
pological data (Netting, Wilk, and Arnould 1984). 

The social approach then is concerned not with kinship relations but with 
the socioeconomic substrata that underlie those relations. Social historical re- 
search indicates that household form is largely a function of economic factors. 
To understand the composition of a household, one must examine the eco- 
nomic and ecological variables to which that composition is an attempted ad- 
aptation. The approach does not reduce archaeological inquiry to a crude 
base-superstructure calculation, nor does it promote a resuscitated or clandes- 
tine environmental or geographical determinism. Although recognizing the 
significance of cultural and social variables, the social approach asserts that these 
variables frequently are framed, delimited, and directed by economic necessi- 
ties (Arcury 1990; Rudolph 1992). 

Described by historians and sociologists as the “new household economics” 
(Lehning 1992: 162), the approach looks at households not just as sets of genea- 
logically or affinally related individuals but as work groups (Laslett 1983;Viazzo 
1989; Alderson and Sanderson 1991; Lehning 1992). Proponents posit that for 
a household to accomplish its goals, a labor force is needed whose size, compo- 
sition, and organization falls within parameters consonant with and adjusted to 
key ecological and economic variables. As these parameters change over time, 
households also change. Indeed, households are dynamic, inherently flexible 
entities capable of adjusting to new economic opportunities and environmen- 
tal circumstances (Brown 1977; Netting 1979; Hammel 1980). Ecologically 
adjusted labor requirements favor certain types of household form over others. 
In agricultural societies, there is a strong relationship between household form, 
labor needs (the social organization of production), land use (the mode of pro- 
duction), and land tenure and inheritance schemes (social conditions limiting 
access to land) (Netting 1965, 1993; Brown 1977; Wilk and Netting 1984; 
Rudolph 1992). This relationship is itself constrained by environmental vari- 
ables that determine the productivity of land under given levels of agricultural 
technology (Mitterauer 1992). For instance, several anthropologists note that 
landless families frequently have simple, nuclear structures, whereas landed fami- 
lies (particularly those with impartible land-inheritance schemes) tend to have 
more complex, extended structures (Pasternak, Ember, and Ember 1976; Wilk 
1983; Alderson and Sanderson 1991; Lehning 1992). The critical factors are 
labor availability, resource availability, and the complexity of economic tasks: 
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where labor requirements are incompatible with simple nuclear families, ex- 
tended family households emerge (Netting 1965; Wilk and Rathje 1982). The 
primary determinant of household structure in these societies is a principle not 
of kinship but of economics. 

Citing extensive comparative data, several social historians have argued that 
labor requirements are a powerful determinant of household form (Viazzo 1989; 
Mitterauer 1992; Lehning 1992; Rudolph 1992).The argument is simple, logi- 
cal, and empirically verifiable: farmers occupying a specific environmental set- 
ting and having at their disposal a given agricultural technology know that 
some types of labor arrangements are a great deal more productive than others. 
How labor is organized depends on the quality and character of land holdings, 
their spatial distribution, and the manner in which access to land is governed by 
tenure and inheritance schemes. Because inheritance and tenure do not affect 
all individuals uniformly within a society, different household types (e.g., ex- 
tended versus nuclear) often coexist. The structure of the household reflects 
the attempts of individuals to strike a balance between the realities of resource 
composition and availability (which in part is socially determined), their desire 
to reproduce socially, and their need to adapt economically. Yet, as noted above, 
economic adaptation must in an organizational sense be socially compatible 
with resource availability. Like land tenure organization (Adams 1981:20), house- 
hold form both reflects and is structurally consistent with the social organiza- 
tion of production. 

By drawing from the social historical literature, two principal criticisms can 
be leveled against the functional approach. Paraphrasing Wilk and Netting (1984: 
3), we may say, first, that what households do (economic organization) is logi- 
cally prior to what they look like (kinship organization). All other things being 
equal, then, economic organization is more likely to structure kinship relations 
than vice versa. The principle at issue is self-evident: economically nonadaptive 
kinship relations cannot, in the long term, survive. This leads to the second 
criticism of the functional approach: “its tendency to treat family structure as 
self-levitating, thus ignoring the larger social context in which families and 
households exist” (Alderson and Sanderson 1991: 420). Socioeconomic con- 
text constrains household behavior, thereby limiting form. If we are to deter- 
mine what causal variables (if any) determined Maya household form, we must 
shift our focus from the house as a spatially confined architectural entity to the 
larger terrain wherein socioeconomic behavior transpired and within which 
certain durable material residues of that behavior are likely to remain. That 
larger terrain is the “houselot” (Killion 1990, 1992b; Santley and Hirth 1993). 
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Refuse Management, Formation Processes, and the Maya Houselot 


In the humid tropics, many of the productive activities that differentiate 
households socioeconomically from one another transpire out-of-doors. In 
contemporary Mesoamerican communities, courtyards and adjacent areas re- 
main the sites of important economic, social, and ceremonial activities (Wis- 
dom 1940; Killion 1992a; Arnold 1990). That courtyards and other extramural 
areas were similarly used in antiquity is evidenced by artifactual data from the 
sites of Copan (Gonlin n.d.; Hendon n.d.) and Ceren (Sheets 1992), and soil 
chemical data from Coba (Manzanilla and Barba 1990). At Ceren, where resi- 
dential compounds are unusually well preserved, archaeologists have established 
that much of the total roofed area was devoted to ramadas, which shaded extra- 
mural work space (Sheets 1992). Lowland Maya architectural evidence of 
ramadas—exterior lines of posthole that parallel the front walls of houses—has 
been found at Itzan ( Johnston n.d.). At Copan, hearths in commoner residen- 
tial complexes often were placed in open courtyard space (Gonlin n.d.). Yet 
these areas otherwise are largely devoid of artifacts or, as we argue below, yield 
material scatters whose depositional context is highly problematic. 

For the archaeologist, extramural productive activities are evidenced by 
whatever hard artifactual residues of them survive in the material record. In the 
case of ancient agricultural communities, these residues are likely to include 
the durable by-products of crop production (e.g., flakes from stone hoe manu- 
facture) and food processing and consumption (e.g., broken pots, ash, burned 
bone, grinding stone fragments). According to the functional perspective, the 
spatial distribution of these artifactual materials directly reflects the original 
spatial organization of ancient productive activities; the artifacts, in other words, 
were dropped at their original use location and remained there until discovered 
by the archaeologist. Proponents of the social approach strongly disagree, argu- 
ing on the basis of extensive ethnographic and ethnoarchaeological data that 
residential site structure—the spatial organization of architecture and artifacts— 
is the outcome of three principal factors: (1) the use of space by household 
members, particularly their management of refuse materials; (2) household be- 
havior at the time of abandonment; and (3) postabandonment scavenging be- 
havior and noncultural environmental processes. 

As Schiffer (1985) observes, the first of the three factors is inconsistent with 
a‘‘Pompeii premise” that underlies much New Archaeology, including the func- 
tional approach to Maya houses. According to that premise, the items found in 
and around houses “were laid down at room abandonment as assemblages that 
represent, in Pompeii fashion, a systemic inventory of household artifacts, thus 
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faithfully mirroring the activities that took place in those architectural spaces” 
(Schiffer 1985: 18-19). That the Pompeii premise is wrong in all but a few cases 
has been indicated by studies too numerous to list here.* Hayden and Cannon 
(1983) and Deal (1985) remark that in contemporary highland Maya agricul- 
tural households, the primary determinant of artifact spatial patterning is gar- 
bage disposal behavior. This observation pertains equally well to Pre-Columbian 
archaeological sites, including those of the Maya. The second of the three fac- 
tors—abandonment behavior—complicates site interpretation further because 
it reorganizes the spatial distribution of artifacts in a manner that reflects not 
socioeconomic activity during residential occupation but storage and scaveng- 
ing behavior at the time of abandonment (Cameron 1991; Cameron and Tomka 
1993). Many postabandonment processes have the same blurring effect (Schiffer 
1987). Thus, between the occurrence of the socioeconomic activities that we 
wish to investigate and the period of archaeological research, the artifacts that 
are the object of study in the household approach may have been moved one, 
two, or even three times from their original use location to their modern ar- 
chaeological location (Santley and Kneebone 1993). Before archaeologists can 
embark on a social analysis of Maya rural residential sites they must answer two 
questions: (1) What behavioral processes produced the site structure found by 
archaeologists? and (2) How do we investigate ancient socioeconomic pro- 
cesses when the artifacts that constitute our database no longer remain in their 
systemic context? 

An answer to the first question is provided by the houselot model of resi- 
dential site structure developed by Killion (1990, 1992a). On the basis of his 
observations of contemporary farming households in Veracruz, Mexico, Killion 
concludes that four spatial components compose the site structure of rural 
residences in the American humid tropics. The first component, the structural 
core, consists of the living structures, storage buildings, and other buildings that 
shelter household members and their belongings. Household members regu- 
larly sweep this area clean of refuse and discarded items, particularly the hard or 
sharp items that potentially can cause injury. Functional analyses of houses fo- 
cus exclusively on this architectural component of the houselot. The second 
component is a clear area of extramural, hard-packed earth that surrounds the 
household’s dwelling structures. Within this area occur many of the productive 
socioeconomic activities that generate the hard material residues that archae- 
ologists seek. These residue-producing activities include food processing, small- 


> See Schiffer (1987), Deboer (1983), and Cameron and Tomka (1993) for reviews of the 


relevant literature. 
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scale craft activities, tool manufacture and repair, and some religious activities. 
Although most of the household debris is produced in this area, like the struc- 
tural core it is carefully cleaned and maintained. Sweeping usually removes all 
but the smallest pieces of debris. Much of the production debris and household 
refuse generated within the structural core and clear area is regularly removed 
to an intermediate area, where these items are discarded. This component of the 
houselot frequently forms a ring that surrounds the clear area. The materials 
dumped in this area may become concentrated in mounded or stratified middens 
or they may be dispersed in thin, sheetlike scatters. Hayden and Cannon (1983) 
and Deal (1985) refer to this sector of the site as the toft, the area outside the 
dwelling and outbuildings where most productive activities occur and where 
trash accumulates. The final component is the garden area, where some of the 
produce consumed by the household is grown. Often the garden is fertilized 
with artifact-embedded household organic debris. High soil phosphate counts, 
dispersed artifact scatters, and spatial proximity to house remains are reliable 
archaeological signatures of ancient garden area activity (Killion et al. 1989; 
Dunning, Rue, and Beach 1997). 

The houselot model describes not only site structure but artifactual waste 
flow streams within residential sites. Indeed, the model implies that the artifac- 
tual component of site structure is determined largely by the configuration of 
those streams. Santley, Hirth, and Kneebone (Santley and Hirth 1993; Hirth 
1993; Santley and Kneebone 1993) note that the houselot model applies only 
to rural contexts where the space surrounding residential architecture is not 
sharply circumscribed. Other models of site structure pertain to Pre-Columbian 
households in town and urban settings. In terms of the spatial patterning of 
artifacts, few if any artifacts on abandoned residential sites remain in their original 
use location (Rothschild et al. 1993; Joyce and Johannessen 1993; Lightfoot 
1993). The light living and organic debris from the structural core and the 
manufacturing and processing debris from the surrounding clear area are regu- 
larly swept up, collected, and transported to the intermediate area, where they 
are dumped and sometimes burned to reduce their bulk and odors. What re- 
mains in and around the structural core are compacted, clearly defined, but 
generally artifact-free living surfaces (Tourtellot 1983: 45). Small debris may 
become embedded in living surfaces, but it is difficult to develop an accurate 
picture of ancient socioeconomic adaptation on the basis of living surface data 
alone. How do we investigate Maya household socioeconomic activity assem- 
blages given the intervention of transforming cultural and environmental site- 
formation processes? 

As the houselot model suggests, most artifactual materials of interest are 
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found in middens or along structure peripheries. Depending on topography, 
morphology of residential architecture, layout of settlement, length of occupa- 
tion, intensity and organization of production and consumption, and manage- 
ment of refuse disposal, middens may consist of deep, mounded, and possibly 
stratified deposits of dumped refuse or they may be thin, broadcast scatters of 
swept or thrown trash. Most of the materials necessary for an analysis of house- 
hold socioeconomic organization reside in those middens. Note that middens 
are here described as all spatially concentrated trash deposits composed of house- 
hold activity by-products. Additional materials may be found in dated fill con- 
texts, pits, burials, hearths, and on living floors, but these supplementary materials 
often are few in number and the conditions of their deposition can be prob- 
lematic. Although some proponents of the functional approach incorporate 
middens into their analysis (Hendon n.d.), most tend to ignore middens, espe- 
cially the thin broadcast middens typical of commoner household locations, 
except to the degree that middens are sampled stratigraphically with test pits to 
establish ceramic chronology. 

Having defined some of the principal behavioral factors responsible for the 
site structure of Mesoamerican agricultural households, we may ask how the 
socioeconomic substrata of household form can be reconstructed from the 
contents of houselot middens. Boone (1987:336) has coined the phrase “midden 
catchment” to describe “the settlement area that encompasses all the refuse- 
catching activities that contribute to a single midden.’ Boone’s definition high- 
lights an important aspect of middens: each consists of the aggregate durable 
detritus generated by all or some sample of the debris-producing activities 
once conducted within the household (Killion et al. 1989: 286; Wilson 1994). 
Hypothetically, if a series of ancient households engaged in a similar set of 
activities, this should be evident in the composition of their midden assem- 
blages if similar practices of refuse disposal have been practiced. As Boone has 
stressed, “‘to the extent that variability exists in the spatial distribution of refuse- 
producing activities in a site, the contents of a particular midden will vary 
according to which activities are taking place within its catchment” (1987: 
339). Ideally, then, the relative frequency of artifacts within a midden should 
reflect the mix of activities particular to the corresponding household, although, 
as Boone (1987) warns, this is “a function of the varying amounts of refuse each 
activity might produce . .. [not] the relative frequency of the activities them- 
selves” —cf. Mills (1989) and Wilson (1994).The complete midden of a house- 
hold plus the assemblages of floors, fills, and features would constitute a “systemic 
inventory” (Lightfoot 1993: 170), defined as the aggregate detritus of all detri- 
tus-producing socioeconomic activities conducted by household members 
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within their houselot. From this inventory, the archaeologist should be able to 
reconstruct some sample of all household detritus-producing activities (Wilson 
1994). Samples can be compared across households to examine socioeconomic 
heterogeneity and variability. At Itzan, this approach has been used to investi- 
gate variation in household socioeconomic standing and organization ( Johnston 
n.d.). 

Hammel (1980: 252) notes that households are not single events but pro- 
cesses that transpire, develop, and change over time. Because households go 
through a development cycle, they will at one point in time be different in 
terms of size, organization, and composition than at some other point in time. 
Unless that cycle is interrupted suddenly and traumatically, as in the case of 
natural or human-made catastrophes—e.g., Joya de Ceren (Sheets 1992; Sheets 
et al. 1990) and Aguateca (Inomata and Stiver n.d.; Inomata n.d.), slices of time 
within the household’s life simply are not discernible in the archaeological 
record. The artifactual by-products of household processes move over time 
through the various spatial components of the houselot until eventually they 
are deposited in middens, the contents of which represent sort of a mathemati- 
cal mean or average of all that has transpired socioeconomically within the 
household ( Johnston n.d.). Just as households pool material resources to satisfy 
the needs and wants of their members, so the by-products of those expendi- 
tures are pooled in middens after household wants are satisfied. As the house- 
hold changes in response to shifting economic or environmental circumstances 
or because of its developmental cycle, so its artifactual and architectural signa- 
ture changes. Except when houses are very briefly occupied, the archaeologist 
can discern in houselot refuse only the mean or average of a household’s socio- 
economic activities, wealth, status, or kinship relations. 

This artifactual mean within houselots corresponds to what Rapoport (1990) 
describes as the ideal focus of household archaeology: “systems of activities” 
within “systems of settings.” Kent (1990a:3) contends that archaeologists should 
not expect “to reconstruct anything but such systems from the archaeological 
record. Individual activities are simply not discernible. They are also probably 
unimportant to our understanding of the past.” Binford (1981: 197) argues the 
same point, as does Yellen (1977: 134), who notes that what archaeologists gen- 
erally find on residential sites are “the remains of many activities all jumbled 
together.’ As the studies of Killion (1992b), Santley and Kneebone (1993), Hirth 
(1993), and others (Kent 1990b) demonstrate, Mesoamerican household ar- 
chaeology is most productive when it focuses on the long-term patterning of 
activities rather than reconstruction of single events or activities. Indeed, the 
most enduring properties of domestic sites are not discrete activity areas, which 
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rarely remain intact, but (1) the artifactual and architectural signatures of house- 
hold spatial organization and (2) the aggregated by-products of socioeconomic 
activities conducted by household members over time within that organized 
space (Killion 1990; Santley and Hirth 1993; Wilson 1994). 

To approach households from a social point of view, archaeologists need to 
shift their frame of reference from the house viewed as a spatially isolated cul- 
tural artifact to the houselot viewed as a unitary and integrated sociocultural 
entity. From the houselot’s spatial organization and artifactual contents, archae- 
ologists can draw socioeconomic inferences. The authors of this paper are not 
the first to encourage Mesoamericanists to follow this course (Smith 1993). 
Hayden and Cannon (1983: 160), Killion (1990: 211), and Santley and Hirth 
(1993: 4) all have urged archaeologists to take as their basic unit of household 
analysis not single structures or even single dumps but the entire architectural 
compound as well as its surrounding clear areas and middens. From the social 
perspective, one of the most important components of the houselot is its sec- 
ondary refuse deposits, or middens. As Hayden and Cannon (1983: 125) ob- 
served more than a decade ago, “the range of potential data that can be extracted 
from such secondary refuse deposits is probably one of the most underdevel- 
oped and important methodological concerns in archaeology.’ Although chal- 
lenging to decipher, middens hold the key to the socioeconomic phenomena 
that proponents of the household approach wish to explore ( Johnston n.d.). 
Wilson (1994) reviews several of the socioeconomic and cultural phenomena 
that archaeologists can expect to investigate through midden analysis. 

In the Maya lowlands, a trend toward a social analysis of commoner house- 
holds has emerged in recent years. One of the earliest and most significant 
contributions was made in the Copan valley, where archaeologists (Webster 
and Gonlin 1988; Gonlin 1994, n.d.) exposed several commoner houses and 
houseyards through unusually large-scale horizontal excavations. Houselot in- 
vestigations on a somewhat smaller scale have been carried out at Itzan ( Johnston 
n.d.; Johnston, Moscoso, and Schmitt 1992). In both cases, archaeologists ex- 
posed what might be described as the structural core, the surrounding clear 
area, and in some cases the intermediate area components of ancient houselots. 
Of course, Mayanists need not aspire to expose complete houselots through 
horizontal excavations, an approach that can be extremely laborious and pro- 
hibitively expensive. As research at several sites demonstrates, comparable re- 
sults can be achieved through sampling and other experimental methods. At 
Sayil, where soils are thin and surface visibility is high, archaeologists (Killion et 
al. 1989; Tourtellot and Sabloff 1989; Tourtellot et al. 1989) have carried out 
ambitious, innovative, and large-scale investigations of entire houselots, includ- 
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ing houseyard garden areas, through fine-grained analyses of surface assem- 
blages. Surface trend analysis reveals patterned uses of space, including debris 
management practices, daily production loci, and interresidential agricultural 
activity. At Sayil and in the Petexbatun region of Guatemala, Dunning and his 
colleagues (Dunning 1989; Dunning, Rue, and Beach 1997) have enlarged the 
focus of analysis by combining surface trend analysis with soil phosphate test- 
ing in studies of rural and urban houselots and associated agricultural fields. 
Combining soil phosphate analysis with test pit excavations, Ball and Kelsay 
(1992) examined off-mound residential land use, site structure, refuse discard 
patterning, and socioeconomic activity in the upper Belize River valley. Their 
archaeological model of Maya houselot structure closely complements one de- 
veloped by Killion (1990, 1992a) on the basis of ethnographic observation. In 
both cases, the basic unit of analysis was the houselot—the dwelling, associated 
buildings, and the immediate surrounding area where household socioeco- 
nomic activities were carried out and where the material by-products of those 
activities were discarded. 


Recent Examples of the Social Approach 


The social approach to ancient households is exemplified by recent investi- 
gations carried out at Copan (Webster and Gonlin 1988; Gonlin n.d.), Itzan 
( Johnston n.d.), and Sayil (Killion et al. 1989; Tourtellot et al. 1989). Propo- 
nents of the approach focus their efforts on extramural space—the clear and 
intermediate areas that constitute a houselot’s nonarchitectural space. Precisely 
how the term is defined depends on site structure and project objectives. At 
Copan and Itzan, for instance, archaeologists excavated rural houselots cen- 
tered around minimally platformed structures, none of which was built atop 
basal platforms. The extramural space most frequently exposed at these sites 
was courtyard space and the areas at the sides and rears of buildings. At Sayil, 
Killion et al. (1989) and Tourtellot et al. (1989) investigated residential struc- 
tures, most of which sat atop substantial basal platforms. Rather than contrast- 
ing architectural and nonarchitectural space, the Sayil archaeologists drew a 
distinction between “structural” space (the basal platform and its residential 
architecture) and the “off-platform” or “interresidential” space between basal 
platforms (Killion et al. 1989: 284, 288). At Copan (Webster and Gonlin 1988: 
table 1), approximately 80% of the total space excavated in rural houselot expo- 
sures was nonarchitectural (range, 67.6% to 94.4%). Only 19% (range, 5.6% to 
32.3%) of the total excavated space exposed architectural remains. At Itzan, the 
percentages are roughly similar: on average 61% (range, 39% to 76%) of the 
total space excavated was extramural, whereas 38% (range, 7% to 42%) was 
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Itzan IT4A group, a rural, nonmounded residential patio group. Note the presence 
of curated jar fragments (1) adjacent to an artesian well (2). 
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architectural (Figs. 1 and 2). At Copan and Itzan, extramural space is defined to 
include the patios and courtyards around which residential structures cluster. 
Patio space constitutes 19% of the total rural residential area excavated at Copan 
(range, 16% to 29%) and 14% at Itzan (range, 10% to 17%). The central court- 
yards of both sites yielded very few artifacts. Most of the excavated extramural 
space at these two sites lies to the rear of the residential structures, and it is there 
that most artifacts were found. 

In the intensively surface-collected Miguel T quadrant at Sayil (Killion et al. 
1989: table 1), 77% of the area examined was nonplatform (i.e., extramural) 
space and only 33% was structural space (supported by basal platforms). A mere 
5% of the space examined was architectural. More than 95% of the Miguel T 
quadrant, in other words, was extramural space, most of it flat, open terrain 
evidently used for infield agriculture. Because soils are thin and surface visibil- 
ity is unusually high at Sayil, the Miguel T quadrant was investigated through 
intensive surface collection rather than extensive horizontal excavation. 

What components of the ancient Maya houselot have been exposed at Copan, 
Itzan, and Sayil? Let us assume for the sake of argument that Killion’s (1990) 
model of residential site structure in the modern Sierra de los Tuxtlas region of 
Veracruz is roughly representative of ancient lowland Maya rural residential site 
structure (an assumption that cannot be proved or disproved). Judging from 
Killion’s figure 7, we propose that on average the structural core constitutes 
10% of the total houselot space, the clear area 40%, and the intermediate area 
50%. (At Copan and Itzan, excavations were generally too small to expose 
much of the garden area component.) Returning to the Copan and Itzan data, 
Killion’s model suggests that archaeologists at these sites have cleared all of the 
structural core (buildings were completely exposed in excavations at both sites) 
and some unknown but potentially significant percentage of the clear and in- 
termediate areas. The Sayil project, in contrast, examined these three houselot 
components plus the garden area. At all three sites, then, archaeologists have 
examined precisely those sectors of the houselot identified by Killion’s (1990, 
1992b) model as the locations where the hard artifactual residues of household 
productive processes are most likely to be found. 

Of what do these artifactual residues consist? What, in other words, do ar- 
chaeologists find in extramural space? As stated elsewhere, the outside edges of 
a houselot’s clear area are marked by a thin lens of artifacts constituting a sheet 
midden or broadcast scatter. Like the nonmounded residential structures exca- 
vated at Itzan, these shallow but horizontally extensive middens are frequently 
inconspicuous and difficult to detect. Thin but dense, they are most easily de- 
tected by the untutored eye in soil profiles. Sheet middens can contain high 
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artifact densities: several of the Itzan sheet middens (all less than 10 cm thick), 
for instance, yielded an average of 210 artifacts per square meter. The artifacts 
composing sheet middens are those that archaeologists identify as “domestic”: 
bits of bone, ash, and charcoal; obsidian blades and stone tools (mostly broken); 
sherds, most of them heavily eroded and broken into small pieces; fragments of 
smashed or exhausted groundstone tools; and lithic materials representing all or 
most phases of the lithic reduction process. 

Midden location and density are largely a function of site structure, residen- 
tial context (e.g., rural versus urban settings; see Santley and Kneebone 1993), 
and topography. At Copan, at least 65% of all artifacts recovered at rural resi- 
dential sites were found scattered in bands 2 to 5 m to the rear of structures, to 
the sides of structures, and, in lesser densities, clustered along the front edges of 
structures (Fig. 3). The densest artifact scatters occur along the upper margins 
and slopes of the small knolls that most rural house sites occupy. At Itzan, where 
the terrain is considerably flatter, the great majority of artifacts were found 
in 3 to 10 m wide bands behind residential structures. In the Miguel T quadrant 
at Sayil, middens occur behind and to the sides of buildings as well as along the 
lower edges of basal platforms (Killion et al. 1989: 285). At all three sites, the 
central courtyards and the interior floors of buildings are virtually free of arti- 
facts still in a systemic context. 

Most systemic contexts are destroyed or heavily disturbed by abandonment 
and postabandonment formation processes. Thus, artifactual features (defined 
as artifact clusters indicating ancient activity locations) in the structural core 
and clear areas are few. Of the 57 artifact features excavated in Copan’s rural 
residences, at least 30% consisted of dense concentrations of small lithics and 
ceramics clustered along the interior or exterior bases of building walls. Similar 
artifact clustering has been documented in the modern Maya highlands, where 
provisionally discarded broken or damaged materials are stored along structure 
walls in anticipation of future repair or reuse (Deal 1985: 253-260). Because 
these items have little immediate value, they are among the few articles left 
behind when a house site is abandoned. An artifact cluster of this sort almost 
certainly does not constitute evidence of an “activity area,” traditionally de- 
fined as a location where a specific and identifiable economic activity tran- 
spired. The locations of these clusters reflect refuse discard rather than refuse 
production behaviors. 

Although evidence of ancient activity areas is rarely found, Maya curate and 
provisional discard behaviors are occasionally represented in the archaeological 
record. The strongest candidate for provisional discard at Itzan occurs in the 
IT4A group (Fig. 1), where a very dense concentration of large pottery frag- 
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Fig. 3 Site 11D-11-2, Copan, Honduras. SAS/GRAPH map illustrating spatial distribu- 
tion of ceramic rim sherds found in middens, structure peripheries, and occupation sur- 
faces. Density of grid shading indicates artifact density. The lowest artifact densities occur 
on surfaces within buildings. 


ments was placed in antiquity along the east edge of the patio group’s south- 
ernmost structure. Six to eight broken jars had been piled, one atop the other, 
within the lower half of a large broken jar. Sandwiched between the nested 
vessels were thin, ashy layers of debris containing burned bones, shell fragments, 
and clay, recalling a practice of ash storage described by Hayden and Cannon 
(1983: 132). Eventually, the outer jar collapsed, concentrating the materials in a 
dense artifact cluster. This feature is functionally related to an adjacent one: an 
artesian well located 4 m to the south. Presumably, the water jars broke near the 
well and were curated for possible reuse at their present location. Curate be- 
havior is probably represented in the IT2 group (Fig. 2), where between Struc- 
tures 2B and 2C archaeologists discovered dozens of chert cores, hammerstones, 
tools and tool fragments, and a large chert block resting on the ancient occupa- 
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tion surface plus several large jar fragments leaning against the outer wall of 
Structure 2C. Curated artifacts (Schiffer 1987: 90—96) are valued materials set 
aside for possible future reuse. The occupants of the IT2 group stored in acces- 
sible but architecturally marginal space a handy supply of chert blocks and 
cobbles. Because chert is available along the entire Itzan escarpment, these 
materials were left behind when the house compound was abandoned. Artifact 
concentrations such as these, which remain in their systemic context, are ex- 
tremely rare in Maya domestic sites. 

Feature types that often survive formation processes include subterranean 
modifications of the ancient land surface. Among these are hearths, six of which 
have been found in the Copan rural residences. The Copan hearths are evi- 
denced by shallow, ash- and charcoal-filled basins containing very few artifacts. 
Although hearths provide evidence of the location of cooking activities, be- 
cause the surfaces surrounding them were once swept clean they do not yield 
the complementary artifactual data needed to identify precisely what kinds of 
food preparation and cooking activities occurred at these locations. 

To discern commoner household organization from site structure and ma- 
terial patterning, then, Mayanists need to combine extensive exposures of resi- 
dential architecture with intensive subsurface sampling of toft and possible garden 
areas. Hypothetically, such investigations should provide archaeologists with 
the data needed to do structuralist, functional, and social (or household) inves- 
tigations. Innovative means of analyzing middens and comparing interhousehold 
midden assemblages are urgently needed. Midden analysis constitutes an im- 
portant key to understanding household socioeconomic organization and varia- 
tion. Until methodological innovation in this area progresses, the social approach 
will not achieve its full potential. 


CONCLUSION 


We return to the question posed by this paper’s title: What do Classic Maya 
commoner houses mean? Additionally, are the meanings attributed to houses 
by the three theoretical perspectives described above mutually exclusive, or do 
they complement one another? Although we have presented the structuralist, 
functional, and social approaches in opposition to one another, in fact they 
complement one another methodologically and could easily be combined. Under 
conditions of sufficient architectural preservation and given a willingness among 
materialists to embrace the perspective for experimental purposes, the struc- 
turalist approach can be applied to architectural form and decoration to inves- 
tigate generative cultural structures. Although Hodder (1990: 48) asserts that 
artifact patterning within houses also can be analyzed structurally, he, like his 
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functional predecessors, does so on the basis of a “Pompeii premise,” the reli- 
ability of which is highly problematic. The structuralist approach may be most 
productive when used to analyze large, well preserved, or decorated structures 
such as palaces and temple complexes. 

The functional approach is most useful when the analyst wishes to deter- 
mine whether a mound or building ruin is a domicile or some other structure 
type. The approach can also be applied productively to certain questions con- 
cerning the household developmental cycle, and it is a necessary component of 
population reconstruction studies (cf. Culbert and Rice 1990). Whether or not 
the approach can be used to determine basic family form remains to be estab- 
lished. 

The social approach can be used to examine the socioeconomic organiza- 
tion of the household, the task-oriented, residentially localized group associ- 
ated with the house, plus the articulation of the household with larger, including 
regional and pansocietal, socioeconomic processes and institutions. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of site-formation processes, the household approach exam- 
ines the site structure of houselots, which is the basic unit of analysis. Through 
its examination of artifact assemblages in secondary refuse aggregates, the ap- 
proach provides a platform for cross-household comparisons of relative wealth, 
status, and socioeconomic organization and variation that do not simply in- 
volve comparisons of architectural morphology and materials. Now that 
Mayanists have documented the layout and construction histories of so many 
buildings, it may be useful to return to previously excavated groups and more 
thoroughly examine their courtyards and peripheral areas. 
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N HIS SEMINAL 1961 article, “The Design of Space in Maya Architecture,” 
George Kubler established a series of formal properties as both a basis of 
Maya architecture and as the basis for comparison with other Mesoamerican, 


and even Andean architecture. As he pointed out then, 


architecture commemorates a valuable experience by distinguishing 
one space from others in an ample and durable edifice. Such an edifice 
does not need to enclose rooms: it may suffice to cancel space by solid 
masses or to inscribe space. (Kubler 1961: 515) 


Kubler went on to identify several key forms: among others, the road/path, 
the platform, the precinct, the ballcourt, and what he called the building and its 
various types. In recognizing the value of volume in canceling space, thus cre- 
ating plazas and framing precincts (“inscribing spaces”), Kubler raised the value 
of Mesoamerican architecture overall, giving new prestige to the concept of 
“void.” Often bearing a negative, “empty” connotation, the void is key to Maya 
architecture, the space where meaning enters, anchored by surrounding mass. 

But meaning has not been easy to elicit from Maya architecture. Often in- 
formally, both Maya archaeologists and art historians have done what Gordon 
Willey first articulated for the Virt valley, that is, to use the images of architec- 
ture from ceramics to interpret and understand specific architectural configu- 
rations and overall settlement plan (Willey 1953). Nevertheless, such architectural 
analysis for the Maya remains in a nascent stage, dependent on archaeological 
assessment for ultimate confirmation, yet always finding the archaeological evi- 
dence wanting; by recourse to the visual and textual evidence from Bonampak, 
for example, archaeologists assert feather dancing on pyramids, yet no excava- 
tion will ever confirm such a practice—e.g., Houston (1984). What Kubler 
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himself implied in the words cited above he was unable to resolve in 1961: the 
notion that “architecture commemorates a valuable experience by distinguish- 
ing one space from others in an ample and durable edifice.’ What exactly is the 
experience that Maya architecture is commemorating after all? 

The Classic Maya infused both architectural elements and assemblages with 
meaning. Although Maya architecture is also often idiosyncratic and local, par- 
ticular forms and assemblages do emerge as bearers of a fairly consistent mes- 
sage. From the assemblage, one can then move to the larger issue of city planning. 
Because of the greater localized presence of informative texts and iconography, 
examples will largely come from the Maya West, from Bonampak, Yaxchilan, 
Palenque, Piedras Negras, and Tonina, but not exclusively so, and impor- 
tant material from other regions will contribute to an understanding of the 
meaning. 


FORMS OF MAYA ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture usually solves the issue of shelter for human beings, and, in this 
respect, Mesoamerican architecture is like most others. But unlike, say, modern 
architecture, Mesoamerican architecture keenly depends for its forms on the 
principles of simple domestic architecture. Kubler identified three fundamental 
elements in Maya architecture: the platform, the hut, and the path. A fourth 
element, however, is also critical: steps, articulated as distinct from platform or 
hut. The ancient Maya then made of these elements all of their man-made 
elaborations, framed within the precinct.A single anomalous elaboration is the 
ballcourt, with its inherent, predictable geometry, nonorganic quality, and gen- 
eral absence from the recombinant assemblages formed of the other four. 

Completed, the sacbe connecting Groups A and B at Uaxactun may seem 
more than the path across the swamp, although of course it is also nothing more 
on one level (Fig. 1). And the Maya palace, or what they called the nah of 
various sorts (see Stuart, this volume), is obviously just that, a structure, as com- 
pellingly addressed in the formal properties of House E at Palenque, particu- 
larly the trimmed shale edge of the mansard roof, cut to look like thatch, lest 
other more streamlined models make us forget the relationship between the 
elite Maya architecture and the humble domestic abode. Is it iconography or 
form that the Maya seek in the appropriation of the hut (Figs. 2 and 3)? The 
hut goes through many dramatic transformations, from the long galleries of 
Uxmal or Nakbe to the intersecting webs of the Cross Group; from the tiny 
space piercing dense mass at the top of Tikal Temple I to its dramatic appear- 
ance as a mere section of the whole in the Arch of Kabah. Furthermore, that 
very hallmark of Maya architecture and even of the Classic period itself, the 
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Fig.2 A modern Maya house (after Wauchope 1938: fig. 11). 
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Fig.3 View, House E. Drawing and watercolor by Gillett G. Griffin, based on Maudslay 
1899-1902, 4: pl. 41. 


corbel arch, a configuration described often as the “false arch” and decried as a 
reflection of the technological ineptitude of the New World in general, is nothing 
more than the transformation and confirmation of the thatch hip roofin stone. 
In scale, the platform eventually overtook the house itself, but its relationship to 
the superstructure is ancient, as is the practice of burying one’s dead within its 
mass. The modern requirement of hallowed ground for interment has meant 
only that the house, too, if only symbolically, has had to move to the cemetery, 
and so miniature houses top modern burials. Steps may have always included 
roughly hewn rocks; in their ceremonial configuration, they are simply precise 
and finished slabs. 

The silent physical spaces, the plazas and the open courts, form voids for the 
reception of structures and assemblages, particularly by large numbers of indi- 
viduals. Exterior iconography cannot function without such components: two 
structures cannot enter a dialogue without the synapse created by open space. 
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FUNCTION 


Sir Eric Thompson long thought that much of Maya architecture func- 
tioned as a sort of stage set, with feathered props to be unpacked at a moment’s 
notice. In this, Thompson often made light of Maya imagery and, in one of his 
most pejorative comments, described a series of Maya architectural facades as if 
they were selections from Silly Symphonies (Thompson 1954: 204). Because of 
Thompson’s irreverence for his subject in this regard, I have long resisted his 
larger view. But Thompson was right: Maya architecture does function as back- 
drop, with public iconography framing repeated public ritual. We can also go a 
step further, for the architecture confirms ritual and makes it present and living 
even when it is not being performed. Furthermore, the Maya imbued both 
architectural space and architectural backdrop with particular meanings, and, 
for them, the backdrop may well have been as significant as any grander and 
more labor-intensive construction. For example, Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 at 
Dos Pilas, set along the plaza and without superstructure, may have been con- 
sidered as much a building as any funerary pyramid at the site. 

Furthermore, architecture brings to life and commits to stone particular 
aspects of ritual as they are most appropriate to the urban setting. For example, 
some Maya warfare took place away from ceremonial architecture, whereas 
other battles surely did take place “downtown,” as the Dos Pilas example con- 
firms (Houston 1993: 51-52), and postbattle victory included the destruction 
of enemy monuments, as, for example, at Piedras Negras, where the great pal- 
ace throne was smashed and left on the steps of J-6 at the time of that city’s final 
defeat. Until the eighth century, however, most contests may well have taken 
place away from centers of population, perhaps followed by focused destruc- 
tion of a few monuments. On Maya sculpture, the image of victory in warfare 
until the eighth century is exclusively the image of the displayed captive, or, 
that is, the image of victory that would be seen after the battle and within the 
ceremonial precinct. From the Early Classic on, the captive trampled under- 
neath is the featured presentation. When active capture enters the visual reper- 
tory in the early eighth century, particularly at Yaxchilan and environs, the 
captives are rendered with conventions that indicate that they are already cap- 
tured and defeated, stripped of noble attire and adorned with shredded or ripped 
cloth. Even in the Bonampak battle mural, where the painting might be con- 
strued to represent the battle as it took place, in fact the captives there, too, are 
already defeated, as signaled by attire, posture, and iconography, particularly the 
broken spear. In other words, the public architectural celebration of warfare 
celebrates not the battle as it actually took place but battle as it subsequently 
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might be conceived and reenacted, with no doubt as to outcome. The result is 
the construction of images that privilege the relationship between captive and 
captor, rather than the event that yielded such a relationship, and, when that 
event is indeed featured or narrated, it nevertheless usurps any narrative by 
visually describing the outcome. 

Although most such representations occur on stelae, they are even more 
graphic when rendered on other architectural features, particularly on stairs. By 
the Late Classic, stairs normally featured images of victory in war or triumph in 
ball game (Miller and Houston 1987), frequently with representations that func- 
tioned polyvalently, in text ostensibly celebrating the ball game, for example, 
simultaneously recalling visually both warfare and humiliation of captives. What 
was the purpose of such architecture? Here we have constructions where the 
function is clearly registered: such staircases were arenas for symbolic ball games, 
display, death or torture of captives, and celebration of victory in battle. The 
earliest examples of carved Maya steps confirm such meaning, for, although 
they do not carry images, their texts relate victory. Their very construction may 
be read as punitive: at Naranjo, in the sixth century, Caracol (and perhaps an 
allied Calakmul) claimed a victory and commissioned a carved staircase at the 
center of the Naranjo that was then inscribed by Caracol artists. Centuries later, 
when Naranjo had imposed its will on neighboring Ucanal, one of the slabs of 
this hated stair was sent to Ucanal, a token in turn of their servitude. In the 
seventh century, artists carved hieroglyphic stairs within the Palenque Palace, 
perhaps marking their record of a defeat by Calakmul (Martin and Grube 1995). 
Such tribute both enforced the ruling order of the day and created the spaces 
where subsequent warfare and the reigning hierarchies would be celebrated. In 
some cases, the victory 1s celebrated by humiliating constructions at the site of 
the defeated; in others, the victory swells local pride and architectural efforts by 
conscripting the defeated artists to work to labor in the centers of the enemy. 
Recognizing the specific function of stairs allows us to isolate the step as an 
independent architectural feature, manipulated by the Maya and frequently in- 
corporated into larger assemblages and frequently the formal element bridging 
the agglutinative hut-platform-path elements and the more geometric ballcourt. 
Given its size, disposition, ability to elaborate hierarchies and accommodate 
numerous participants, the step is also the most specifically theatrical of all 
Maya architectural forms. Furthermore, despite the hostile implications that we 
may read into the making of such steps, their creation may also have indicated 
the end of active hostilities and a return to economic well-being—a well-being 
even promoted by the presence of renewed architectural and artistic commis- 
sions. 
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MEANING 


When we turn to the subject of meaning, we find that Maya architecture has 
a number of distinct ends to achieve. On one level, the meaning of the Temple 
of Inscriptions at Palenque is to embody Pakal, buried at its base, and to stand as 
his sentinel throughout all time. On another level, the Temple of Inscriptions 
demonstrates the sheer absolute power of Pakal in his own time: he was so rich 
and powerful that he could martial the creation of a building to secure his 
posthumous memory in his own lifetime, rather than depending on his succes- 
sors to take care of affairs after death, as was more typically the custom. On yet 
another level, the Temple of Inscriptions narrates a history in which Pakal and 
his achievements are inscribed, with resonance to people and events deep in a 
legendary past. Such a monumental narrative places Pakal at the apex of a curve 
in which any subsequent achievement can be read only as anticlimactic, and he 
himself may have believed that such a position could be captured architectur- 
ally and iconographically. Finally, once Pakal was dead, the Temple of Inscrip- 
tions memorialized a particular Maya king, and his physical presence remained 
a looming and dominating presence at the site, such that Kan Balam, to exercise 
aesthetic independence, needed to initiate his regime by defining a separate 
space, without much reference to the program of Pakal, resulting in what seems 
to be an isolated or hostile gesture. In both programs, we can see the value that 
the ancient builders placed on their own efforts. 

One objective dominates every one of these agendas, however, and that 
objective is memory. The goal of Maya architecture is to promote a specific set 
of memories and then to enter them time and again on the mental slate through 
both visual images and written texts. Today, modern memories of the past in 
which one has lived are so imposed by repeated exposure to photographs, film, 
and videos that most of us develop memories of the past built around selective 
documentation, with increasingly less frequent amplification through review of 
diaries or journals. The visual memory almost always dominates the verbal one. 
We may think of the visual record as documentation that we have selected, but 
much of it has been chosen by others, with a focus largely on celebrations of 
one sort or another, and the near-monopolization of the mass media frames 
and limits the viewing of a public history that shapes our personal memories. 
Since the advent of mass media, human ability to frame an independent memory 
of either the personal or the public has been under assault. Take, for example, 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Normandy invasion, or D day, 
in June 1994. For a generation beyond living memory of the World War II 
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battle, the entire event was recapitulated and encapsulated in a brief series of 
images and films to implant the visual cues in a younger audience. And, as 
recent critics of revived early childhood memories of abuse have shown, re- 
peated pictorial and verbal cues can also stimulate memories, both visual and 
narrative, of events that in fact did not take place or that one has not actually 
personally experienced. 

What happens in a world without mass media? We usually look to the oral 
tradition to see the formation of communal memories and histories, but I sus- 
pect that something rather different happened among the Maya, where, in fact, 
they promulgated both the written word and the public image. Never mass 
produced, the figural image was nevertheless everywhere for the Maya: shaped 
in soft stucco on a monumental scale on the exteriors of buildings, lavishly 
painted on elite ceramics, carved in historical narratives presented both pub- 
licly and privately, even worn as painted designs on elite clothing. In other 
words, the pictorial formation necessary both to generate memories and to 
sustain belief was omnipresent in forms with the sorts of details and elabora- 
tions that emphasized veracity. This is usually the case with standardized reli- 
gious imagery but far more unusual as a characteristic of premodern visual 
history. The Maya themselves initiated this practice with their religious narra- 
tive, ultimately weaving the historical into it, and finally, I believe, letting the 
historical dominate the story altogether by the eighth century. What also may 
surprise us is that despite a widely recognized vocabulary in both writing and 
iconography, almost no duplication ever occurs in Maya art. Over time, as static, 
iconic representations yielded to more active visual ones with both sequence 
and time depth embedded, the visual began to sustain its own integral narrative. 
Although the narrative capacity of the representation always lagged behind the 
narrative capacity of the written Maya word, the narrative quality of Maya art is 
nevertheless greater than that of any other Mesoamerican art. Memories are 
not composed of images only, or, to put it verbally, nouns, but are stories in 
which either the narration or the illustration may dominate but in which both 
are normally present. The Maya began to exploit this characteristic of memory 
when their art began to focus on events as well as on protagonists. 

In his recent essay on Maya literacy, Houston (1994: 30) has touched briefly 
on the role that writing plays in stabilizing text and, by extension then, memory. 
Over time, the Maya image increasingly stabilizes the text and the memory by 
increasingly specific narrative, as it changes from the purely nominative to the 
increasingly verbal. Although most directly obvious in the portrayal of indi- 
vidual images, where the “Classic” and static motif identified by Proskouriakoff 
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(1950) gives way to, say, the freezing of action, the verbal is also inherent any 
time a series of images are juxtaposed in a particular reading order or in a 
reading order that requires reenactment to be seen. 

Plenty of evidence confirms an active Maya interest in specific historical 
memories. The Tablet of 96 Glyphs at Palenque, for example, details the lineage 
linking its penultimate ruler, K’uk’, with the great king Pakal, several genera- 
tions before. Piedras Negras Panel 3 both illustrates and narrates historical events 
some 50 years before the stone carving was made and offers its one-sided view 
of the relationship between Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan. Furthermore, that 
relationship is spelled out in the accumulated offerings and sculptures assembled 
at O-13, the burial pyramid of Ruler 5, with the reuse of old monuments, and 
the interment of others, many of which include specifics of a 400-year rela- 
tionship with Yaxchilan. The viewing of O-13, then, took one into a sort of 
“memory museum,” where particular memories of the past were assembled 
and shaped onto the structure where at least one and perhaps two or three of 
the last kings would be buried. Here the particularistic narrative of Maya his- 
tory becomes the collective, publicly promulgated from a structure that could 
be both “performed” and performed on. 

In this essay, l examine this problem of memory and meaning through monu- 
mental architectural configuration, considering both the particulars of public 
display and the issue of reading order. As we shall see in various examples, 
configuration can function in a variety of ways, sometimes disseminating memory 
but at other times operating as a tool of intimidation and as a means of trigger- 
ing the public display of memory. The configuration of Maya architecture, par- 
ticularly in its most agglomerated constructions (e.g., Tikal Central Acropolis), 
often strikes the modern observer as irrational and disordered rather than as 
precise and ordered. As any sort of aide-mémoire, Maya architectural displays 
seem to offer the chaotic opposed, for example, to the specificity of linear texts. 
Such readings, however, devolve from plan reading and experience based on 
archaeological reconstruction rather than experience of buildings as demanded 
by the Maya themselves. To see how a complex like the Palenque Palace evolved, 
or how a court at either Yaxchilan or Tonina functioned, requires us to consider 
the construction from its approaches and function in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 


ARCHITECTURAL MEANING IN THE MAYA WEST 


Palenque 


In the mid-seventh century, King Pakal of Palenque commissioned Houses 
E, B, and C, in that order, atop the preexisting subterraneos (subterranean cham- 
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Fig.4 Plan, Palenque Palace (after Robertson 1983-91, 2: fig. 9). 
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Fig.5 The Oval Palace Tablet, with its throne (after Robertson 1983-91, 2: fig. 92). 


bers) of the palace, spokes roughly radiating from an imaginary point at the 
northern end of House E (Fig. 4). Although House B at one time may have 
been a grand entrance to the court behind what is now crowded by House F 
(Robertson 1986: 41), the central west-facing doorway of House E, the sak nuk 
nah, or “white big house” (Stephen Houston, personal communication, 1995), 
was the focus of the complex, with its throne and commemorative panel of 
Pakal (Fig. 3). The Oval Palace Tablet not only is a throne; it also features a piece 
of furniture that probably predated it, a double-headed jaguar throne (Fig. 5). 
Pakal’s picturing of this old throne probably marked its demise or rustication, 
just as would K’an Xul’s depiction of the Oval Palace Tablet a generation later 
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on the Palace Tablet, when he consolidated the south as the orientation of the 
complex.' Through installations of sculpture and furniture, Maya lords ensured 
repeated use of their buildings in a scripted fashion: through such repeated use, 
the buildings create in their audience a visual litany and attest to the impor- 
tance of reenactment and reuse in keeping memory alive. 

As Pakal and his engineers plotted the development of the palace into a rich 
complex, they exploited both technology and iconography. Technologically, 
House E is a remarkable achievement in capturing interior space, an effort 
most strikingly crowned at Palenque later by the intersecting corbel vaults of 
the Cross Group or in House A of the palace and probably begun at the Olvidado 
(Mathews and Robertson 1985). In any case, the parallel galleries of House E 
were the first step toward such interior space, but the next efforts, Houses B 
and C, both achieve greater interior height and span greater interior breadth, 
with the stability of the corbels anchored in part by the roof comb running 
atop the center spine. Originally conceived and used as a single open space, 
House B alone of any palace building offered a large but compact interior 
space. With its small western door to House E, it also offered the opportunity 
for lords, and perhaps for the king himself, to move unmonitored in and out of 
Houses B and E. House E, with its dramatic positioning directly over the 
subterraneos, its complex and surprising interior traffic arrangements, and its 
obvious emphasis on the king enthroned, celebrates the ruler in general and 
Pakal in particular, repeatedly re-creating framing that establishes the king as 
ruler and recapitulates throne events. House B does not offer these “photo 
opportunities” in which a framed picture is created again and again. Rather, it 
privileges a simple iconography of (1) what were probably lords with serpents 
under continuous mat motifs and (2) standing lords on exterior piers (Fig. 6). 
With its distinctive open plan (1.e., the original plan) and stuccoed mat exte- 
rior, this building may have been a popol na, or council house, of the sort that 
Fash and others have hypothesized as the function of Copan Structure 22a 
(Fash 1991: 130-134; Stomper n.d.), placed so that the king’s counselors had 
both special access and status, similar, in fact, to the positioning of Copan Struc- 
tures 22 and 22a. Subsequent alterations and interior painted additions added 
the themes of maize and tribute presentation to House B, appropriate subjects 
for those who support the kingdom economically. Once House F was con- 
structed, additional walls were set in House B, closing access from one side of 
the structure to the other. 


' This pattern of picturing thrones on the occasion of their replacement or termination 
also occurs with Lintel 3 and Throne 1 of Piedras Negras. 
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Fig.6 House B (after Robertson 1983-91, 2: fig. 10). 


The grandest element of Pakal’s program for the palace, however, was House 
C, with its soaring vaults (Fig. 7). Whereas all doorways worked equally in 
House B, the center doorway of House C dominates, with the proportions of 
the flanking doorways taking their cue from the center but rotated 90 degrees, 
creating both visual and social hierarchies. The stucco piers on the west facade 
of House C all feature enthroned and probably masked young lords, perhaps all 
reiterations of Pakal, but possibly other nobles, and probably all in cutaway bird 
hoods. Framing and facing the central doorway, these piers seemingly invite 
others to come in and don elaborate costumes, their faces both revealed and 
hidden—and unable to be seen except at a distance. 

Years later, when Houses A, D, and A-D framed and closed the palace, the 
Palace Tablet recapitulated the positioning of the Oval Palace Tablet, with its 
setting in the central doorway of House A-D. But House A-D was no House E. 
Rather than functioning as any sort of direct entryway to palace rituals, House 
A-D, with its solid internal wall running the length of the south side of the 
palace, provides traffic control and management, discreetly channeling visitors 
and participants in rituals into the two north courts, perhaps thrusting them 
into an arena of capture and sacrifice on the northeast or transformation on the 
northwest, all through a facade that seems only to celebrate the succession of a 
legitimate king. 
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Fig.7 House C (after Robertson 1983-91, 2: fig. 198). 


Yaxchilan and Bonampak 


To see how memory is both the subject and ultimately the object as well of 
some configurations of Maya architecture, let us start by considering Yaxchilan 
Structure 44. No stairs appear on any map of the site, but the complex known 
as the West Acropolis probably featured a flight of stairs running across the 
isobars of the Bolles map, perhaps leading right to Structure 44.The West Acropo- 
lis buildings are oriented largely to the north and east, with Structure 51, now 
reduced to rubble, undoubtedly dominating the group at the end of the eighth 
century. Chronologically, with little published archaeology of the West Acropo- 
lis, one can feel confident only in asserting the relative priority of Structure 44 
(ca. A.D. 740) and relative lateness (ca. A.D. 760) of Structure 42, the only build- 
ings with dated monuments.* The presence of an Early Classic stela in front of 
Structure 44 may argue only for the building having superseded an earlier 
structure. Later monuments also took their place in front of Structure 44. 

The sculptures of Structure 44 would seem to claim a number of Maya firsts: 


? Some recent work at Yaxchilan has been published in Japan—see Garcia Moll et al. 


(1990). 
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Fig.8 Structure 44, third doorway, as configured by Carolyn Tate (after Tate 1992: fig. 
154). Drawing by Ian Graham (1982: 171-173), copyright 1979-82 by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 
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as Proskouriakoff noted in 1950, the lintels of this structure are the first to 
depict capture in progress (Fig. 9). In the early eighth century, the bent posture 
of Shield Jaguar and the strain visible in his rear leg are both elements with few 
prototypes. But beyond the stylistic consideration of the lintels is the remark- 
able introduction of the first figural hieroglyphic stairway; even more impor- 
tantly, this is the only integrated program of steps and lintels to survive at all. 
(Here I do not consider the lintels of Structure 33 and the risers of Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway 2 to be programmatically integrated, although their juxtapo- 
sition certainly is meaningful.) As such, the steps and lintels work together; the 
central lintel, for example, depicts a capture and the step reveals its aftermath, 
the noble captive deployed like a doormat (Figs. 8, 9). Such a configuration 
animates memory by offering before-and-after images, by taking the normally 
terse and laconic text with, at best, one associated human representation and 
giving it here two, thus revealing sequence and detail that makes the memory 
more accessible and tangible to those who did not experience it themselves. 
Because the actual capture, perhaps on a battlefield or perhaps at the home of 
the opposition, did not take place on the West Acropolis, few could have seen it 
the way it ultimately came to be represented at Yaxchilan, if indeed the pictorial 
representation has much relationship to the events that actually transpired. Cap- 
ture on the battlefield was a relatively private affair, but set at the heart of the 
sacred precinct it is elevated to state ritual and transmitted to the collective 
memory. But who could see events on the steps of Structure 44? Teobert Maler 
found steps that run down to a small open gallery below formed by Structures 
43, 44, 45, and 46, and from such steps one would have access to a processional 
walkway that skirts the precinct. Seen from a point on the stairs or even from 
the plaza far below, a victorious king in front of Structure 44 would stand as a 
sort of “king of the mountain,” and the entire war inventory of Yaxchilan sup- 
ports such an interpretation, not only at Structure 44 but also at Structure 41, 
where Shield Jaguar initially presided over his victories. 

As the first example of public narration, in which both the capture and its 
aftermath receive separate treatment, Structure 44 also can be seen as the first 
intimation of the sort of narrative complexity and time depth that would be 
revealed more privately in the battle and captive display scenes of the Bonampak 
murals. There, not only is capture promulgated on the south wall that one 
confronts on walking into Room 2, but the vast three-wall representation of- 
fers detailed time depth, with its sensitive portrayal of anticipation as well as the 
act accomplished and with the central representation freezing a single and ob- 
viously fleeting moment of capture. By comparison, the presentation of hu- 
miliated captives on the north wall reads lucidly and statically, but it, too, embeds 
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time, the time registered through the captives themselves, as if they were ticks 
of the clock moving from the bold and resistant to the point of torture, to 
collapse, and to death, the termination of time altogether. Such detailed se- 
quencing not only offers explicit memories and makes them accessible to a 
viewer who did not personally experience the events, but it also simplifies and 
sanitizes the events: Bonampak warriors triumph without a scratch; decapita- 
tion and heart sacrifice leave no visible blood, thus focusing the viewer’s atten- 
tion to the arcing spurts from the captives’ fingers. 

In Structure 44, the central lintel (Lintel 45) and step (Step III) are the most 
important single configurations, for they deal with the individual capture that 
seems to have vaulted Shield Jaguar into his position of power, a subject cel- 
ebrated on much earlier Yaxchilan Stelae 19 and 15 set in front of Structure 41. 
The two stelae depict static, after-the-fact capture, one with both victor and 
victim stripped and one where they both wear luxurious war bonnets. In both 
instances, the depiction values equality of ceremonial regalia, elevating captive 
to the status of the victor and thus glorifying the victory itself. What is different 
about Structure 44, however, is that the strenuous postures of both Shield Jag- 
uar and his captive infuse the lintel event with energy, whereas Step III is static, 
like the earlier stelae. But put the two together: the active capture yields to a 
passive and docile captive to be trod upon (Fig. 9). And the equality of attire 
yields to appropriation: yes, the captive lord wears a war bonnet on the step, but 
on the lintel Shield Jaguar wears it, and his captive is bareheaded, as if Shield 
Jaguar has stripped it off the captive and put it on himself. That is the logical 
progression of events, and it would seem a straightforward appropriation in an 
obvious chronological sequence. But now recognize what order in fact the 
architecture insists upon: one must first see the bound, defeated captive but still 
in his noble regalia before gaining access to the doorway and seeing his undo- 
ing. In other words, neither the experience nor the chronology nor the icono- 
graphic sequence is linear; rather, they are bound together and interwoven. 

Such interweaving of chronology and iconography takes place with the ex- 
panded program of Structure 44 as well. The earliest date of the text, for ex- 
ample, occurs on Step I, with a reference to a date some 140 years before Shield 
Jaguar’s reign, when his ancestor, Knot-eye Jaguar, took a captive named Flint 
Bat, from Bonampak or Lacanha.? Shield Jaguar brings that memory into the 
present, perhaps as prophecy fulfilled, and links it to his capture of a Bonampak 
or Lacanha king, Ah Kan. We can read across the rest of the building to wrap 


> Here, and elsewhere, many of the names offered are “nicknames” rather than accurate 
translations. 
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back to Lintel 46, which unites this same Ah Kan’s capture by Shield Jaguar to 
the capture of Flint Bat by Knot-eye Jaguar but turns it around, starting with an 
initial series that celebrates Ah Kan’s capture—and probably depicting that 
event as well—and completing the statement by referring back to Flint Bat’s 
demise. Step V offers what seems to be a self-contained variation on this pat- 
tern, relating the capture of a Jaguar Hill ahau by Bird Jaguar III, Shield Jaguar’s 
father, to the capture of a lord from that same place by Shield Jaguar. Again, I 
suspect, that one of the agents at work here is the idea of prophecy fulfilled 
(Sullivan 1989). Only one piece of Structure 44 seems to fall outside what 
seems to be the stylistic program of the building, and that is Step IV, the only 
all-glyphic step and the bearer of the dedication of the building itself, thereby 
offering internal evidence that the step is not to be seen as completely anoma- 
lous. 

Furthermore, the three upper steps of Structure 44 are carved on both treads 
and risers, unlike other carved steps, which are carved on one or the other but 
not both. By confining the captive depiction and capture narration to the treads, 
the Yaxchilan designer reserves the risers for statements of parentage and per- 
sonal glorification. Accordingly, although one must step on captives, one can 
never step on the names of forebears, and they function as supports, elevating 
whoever stands above. By this configuration, Shield Jaguar both honors his 
parents and uses them to promote his own status. 

As I have previously stated (Miller 1983), the Structure 44 program appears 
without any known prototype and then is not manifested in the same way 
again. With its emphasis on the visually expository sequence, its closest parallel 
would in fact be the Bonampak murals, where the sequence of active capture 
followed by display on a staircase is akin to Structure 44—and may in fact be 
the specific staircase of the captives’ demise. The Bonampak murals are also in a 
structure where the lintels, although made 40 or 50 years after those at Yaxchilan, 
are the only set to recapitulate the postures of the figures on the lintels at 
Structure 44.The entire kinetic and interactive quality of Structure 44 is also 
expanded at Bonampak. In this regard, Structure 44 and the Bonampak paint- 
ings also bear a resemblance to one another, for both programs exhibit what 
seem to be a beginning and an end. 

But here we might stop and ask a few questions: how do we get from Struc- 
ture 44 to Bonampak if there are no intermediaries? Did the Bonampak artists 
travel around and seek out models? Even more to the point, how did Structure 
44 come into being in the first place? There are earlier examples of hiero- 
glyphic stairs, always associated with warfare and victory (e.g., Naranjo) but the 
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entire composition of carved tread, riser, and lintel took imagination and a 
vision of human power encapsulated in one small building. 


Lost Prototypes? 


What I would like to propose is that the invention and imagination required 
to build Structure 44 at Yaxchilan (or Structure 23, for that matter, or even the 
Bonampak murals) nevertheless built on a tradition that remains only in the 
realm of guesswork: the lost books of the Classic Maya. 

Most Maya hieroglyphic steps are carved on the risers, with only a few 
carved treads. The subject matter of hieroglyphic stairs is usually victory, but 
carved risers and treads occasionally treat other subjects, such as the compre- 
hensive lineage history propounded on the Copan hieroglyphic stairs. The ori- 
entation of the Structure 44 treads, with their texts framing bound kneeling 
captives in all cases, has never been easy to interpret, such that they are usually 
published the way they demand to be read, that is, stelalike, rather than the way 
they must be experienced (that is, almost always from one side or the other).* 
Inevitably, either orientation is unsatisfactory, given the conflicting exigencies 
of reading the text or gaining access to the chamber. This leads me to suspect 
that their current positioning on stair treads is not necessarily the native one for 
this iconography and text. In fact, I suspect that this format may derive from 
the Maya screenfold manuscript, where the text of the lintel might come first, 
followed by depiction of the humiliated and abject captive (Fig. 9). The redun- 
dant personal genealogy of the risers might appear only once. Thus, one might 
well imagine that a book with screenfold leaves opposing Shield Jaguar with 
his many captives, as well as both historical precedent and prophecy interwo- 
ven, may have formed a real or mental prototype for Structure 44. Proclaimed 
on the grand scale of the building, history, prophecy, and present victory were 
publicly inscribed. 

All history, of course, has a point of view, and the circumstances of Structure 
44 offer some interesting insight into the Yaxchilan point of view. In proclaim- 
ing victory in the era of Shield Jaguar, victory of the past is recalled, even 
elevated—without compensatory memory of defeat, even degradation. In the 
generation of Shield Jaguar’s father, for example, Yaxchilan and Bonampak ahaus 
appeared as liege lords of the Piedras Negras king, Ruler 2, and at least one 
Yaxchilan king named Knot-eye Jaguar is portrayed as a captive at Piedras Negras 
(on Lintel 12), perhaps the same Knot-eye Jaguar remembered at Structure 44 


* Carolyn Tate has been the only student of Structure 44 to publish the steps horizontally 
(Tate 1992). 
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Fig.9 Structure 44 as a book (a, after Graham 1979: 99; b—c, after Graham 1982: 169, 170). 


Copyright 1979-82 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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only in victory. Nevertheless, in these same generations, Yaxchilan may well 
have dominated Bonampak, and the Structure 44 statements narrate a particu- 
lar history, in which Yaxchilan dominates Bonampak and without reference to 
ancillary events at Piedras Negras. 

Furthermore, the events of Shield Jaguar’s life that form the substantive nar- 
rative of Structure 44 were almost all old news by the time the structure went 
up: why tell the stories of Structure 40 again when surely Shield Jaguar’s defeat 
of Ah Kan, Ah Chuen, and the y-ahau-te of the serpent segment place had all 
made his name some 40 years before the construction of Structure 44? Initially 
emblazoned on stelae, these proclamations had indeed been news and the defi- 
nition of a new political order along the Usumacinta.At Structure 44, the same 
events become part of a reordered and reframed past, perhaps even publicly 
signaling to us that the books documenting the era had been rewritten, placing 
Shield Jaguar at the apex of a complex history, but one in which his role had 
been foretold. By narrating the complex history publicly, the Yaxchilan lords 
also interpreted the past for the public, establishing the new collective memory. 


Tonina 


We can read all this at Yaxchilan, but what goes on beyond these local politi- 
cal considerations? Are there Maya prescriptions for mass memory that go be- 
yond the parochial? If we turn to Tonina, we can consider a kingdom not only 
deeply intertwined in Usumacinta politics but one that retained a distinctive 
artistic and architectural idiom while nevertheless engaged in and aware of 
traditions characteristic of its neighbors. The panel featuring K’an Xul of 
Palenque at Tonina has been recognized as evidence not only of Palencano 
defeat at the hands of Tonina in the early eighth century but also tributary 
sculpture performed by Palencano artists (Schele and Miller 1986), the linear 
and graceful two-dimensional rendering of the captive king contrasting with 
the three-dimensional format favored by Tonina’s own rulers for official por- 
traiture. If we turn back one generation, to the era of Kan Balam at Palenque, 
we can see an inverted artistic relationship, for the single freestanding stela at 
Palenque, originally set at the Temple of the Cross, would appear not only to be 
worked in Tonina style but even crafted of a more porous and probably foreign 
rock (perhaps even the sandstone of Tonina, although the stela has not been 
tested), in what may be evidence of tribute paid to Palenque at the end of the 
seventh century (Fig. 10). Furthermore, the single three-dimensional rendering 
of a ruler at Yaxchilan, the great three-dimensional sculpture of Bird Jaguar 
now kept inside Structure 33, bears eroded text that runs down its spine, a 
feature otherwise limited to Tonina and perhaps further evidence of artistic 
tribute in the mid-eighth century (Fig. 11). 
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Fig. 10 Stela 1, Palenque (after Stephens 1841, 2: 349). 


Over the past two decades, archaeologists have been unveiling the secrets of 
Tonina, a site initially noted only for its late initial series date (10.4.0.0.0, in 
880) and then later for its historical role in derailing Palenque’s political trajec- 
tory early in the eighth century. As documented by Becquelin, Baudez, and 
Taladoire, however, with a few recent additions by Yadeun, the architecture of 
Tonina is particularly hierarchical and structured in its main ceremonial pre- 
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Fig. 11 Seated sculpture from Structure 33, Yaxchilan (after Maler 1901-3: 161). 


cinct, a steep natural incline reshaped into seven specific terraces by Tonina 
lords, with some evidence of Early Classic efforts but in campaigns focused 
largely in the eighth century (Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82; Becquelin and 
Taladoire 1990; Yadeun 1992). Few other sites have had their sculptures as 
dispersed as Tonina has, however, and a profusion of fragments and confusion 
about original location, even when recovered archaeologically, have created a 
jigsaw puzzle that seems both to defy archaeology and to plead for more of it. 

Like Yaxchilan, Tonina features victorious lords at its apex; its rare two-di- 
mensional ruler portraits are concentrated on an unusual radial structure that 
may have iconographic value indicating in some way “completion” or even 
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“apex.” Other buildings on the seventh and sixth terraces enshrine rulership, 
surmounting the hillside like a stepped-back architectural crown. Backing in to 
the sixth terrace, fifth terrace structures like E5-2 present a calm and static 
picture of the Tonina ruler. At the base of the site lies a great plaza, or the 
Esplanade, as it is termed, encompassing a range of buildings featuring rulers, 
and including a freestanding temple pyramid that might be funerary in nature 
but that features two ballcourts of distinctive character. 

Tonina lords constructed the large H6-2—H6-3 court on a grand scale, in an 
I-shape, and profusely adorned its facade with informative and enlightening 
architectural sculpture for the modern viewer. The small G5-1—G5-2 ballcourt 
sits at a near right angle to its larger mate; streamlined and slight by comparison, 
the G5 court is open-ended, like most Maya courts, and bears relatively little 
internal sculpture, as is more common at Palenque, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, 
and Tikal. In the juxtaposition of vaulting rulership and subdued ball game 
spread across seven terraces, the fundamental relationship between the temple 
pyramid and the ballcourt is revealed, the same relationship seen condensed, for 
example, at Tikal, with Temple I and the small ballcourt, or conflated visually, as 
on the carved risers of Structure 33 at Yaxchilan. 

Frequently implicit but rarely explicit is the ritual and historical relationship 
of warfare to ball game, a subject that Stephen Houston and I have dealt with 
previously, particularly the issues of underrepresentation and conflation (Miller 
and Houston 1987). At Tonina, amid many other competing agendas, these 
particular connections are spelled out, with rulership at the top, victory in 
warfare and human sacrifice largely set in the middle ranges, particularly on the 
fifth terrace, and ball game and sacrifice at the base. 

The small ballcourt features no surviving architectural sculpture within the 
court, but it is lined along the exterior of its southern structure by a series of 
giant ahau altars, a sculptural type better known through a single example at 
Tikal and numerous examples at Caracol, where the form may have been de- 
veloped to celebrate katuns of conquest. The Tikal example of a giant ahau, 
along with Stela 30 the first sculpture to be made after the long wars with 
Caracol, is even worked in Caracol style, as is the stela itself.° In general, al- 
though not exclusively, the text and iconography of altars deal with sacrifice. In 
its round sectioned form, the stone altar may derive from a wood analogue, the 
stump or the sliced section of a tree, which in a natural form would have 
continued to weep sap for some time, perhaps the model from nature for the 


> Clemency Coggins long ago suggested a connection to Caracol, based on the unusual 
presence at Tikal of a single giant ahau altar commemorating 9.13.0.0.0 (n.d.: 399). 
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Fig. 12 (a) Giant ahau altar, Tonina, Monument 110. Drawing by Peter Mathews (after 
Becquelin and Baudez 1982, 3: fig. 135); (b) Yaxchilan Altar 10 (after Tate 1992: fig. 120). 
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bleeding sacrificial victim. With carved concentric text or imagery, the surface 
of an altar also takes on the image of tree rings, as, for example, at Yaxchilan 
(Fig. 12b). At the Tonina small ballcourt (G5), the giant ahau altars bear laconic 
texts that can only hint at conquest; nevertheless, aligned like stumps of severed 
trees these monuments may refer to the victory so specifically spelled out on 
the fifth terrace (Fig. 12a). 

The large ballcourt eschews any such subtlety, for surely few other 
Mesoamerican courts—and here one might compare Chichen Itza’s Great 
Ballcourt-Tzompantli combination—provide such a deliberate assemblage of 
and for humiliation. Captive bodies form protruding markers, perhaps once 
fitted with now lost rings where the human head would be, to indicate the 
bilateral axis of the court. Sculptors have compressed the captive human forms 
into the shape of the human phallus, to be repeatedly battered and attacked by 
aggressive players. Yet these human bodies are framed against massive shields, at 
once both objects of aggression and trophies of battle. These captive/shield 
configurations probably once numbered six in all and adorned the symmetri- 
cally parallel interior walls of the large court, along its highest tier (Figs. 13 and 
14). Usumacinta warriors fought with shields of just this sort and, after the 





Fig.13. Tonina Monument 31, 
from Ballcourt H. Drawing by 
Ian Graham (after Baudez and 
Mathews 1979: fig. 13). 
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Fig.14 Tonina Monument 
31, from Ballcourt H. 
Drawing by Peter Mathews 





(after Becquelin and Baudez 
1982, 3: fig. 135). 








battle, they rolled them up like bedrolls and slung them from their backs before 
displaying them in victory, perhaps on a ballcourt. But here, the shields are the 
framework for now-eroded texts that relate victors and captors, with direct 
reference to Palenque’s humiliation at the hands of Tonina. In fact, one Sac 
Balam named on a fifth terrace slab is named as the subject of capture on one 
carved shield. But beyond the text is the image on the shield, graphically de- 
picting, despite the serious erosion, truncated human bodies, perhaps bound 
and trussed images of bound humans from different angles, as if representations 
of some bouncing ball from a flip book. 

Monuments 68, 69, and 51 are ballcourt alley markers of H6, two of them 
plain round stones and Monument 69 featuring a seated lord with serpent bar.° 
Yet another round monument was described at the larger court by a nineteenth- 
century visitor. Now lost, the monument described sounds as if it were nearly 


® According to Becquelin and Baudez (1982), even Monument 69 is not in its original 
setting: it was designed for a larger space than its present position. 
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A’ Fig. 15 Altar 8, Tikal. 
Drawing by William Coe (after Jones 
and Satterthwaite, 1982: fig. 30). 


identical to Altar 8 at Tikal (Fig. 15),a monument celebrating ballcourt sacri- 
fice (Becquelin and Baudez 1982, 2: 784-785). 

The ballcourts at Tonina, then, bear a cohesive and recognizable pattern of 
commemorated humiliation. Where the pattern may be most innovative is on 
the fifth terrace, where dozens of monuments depicting captives have been 
recovered and where dozens of others may originally have been set, including 
some from distant contexts (e.g., Monument 27 in Fig. 16). Most recently ex- 
cavated monuments on the fifth terrace feature captives, mostly headless. Re- 
cent discoveries have included the famous two-dimensional rendering of K’an 
Xul of Palenque as well as the prismatic Monument 102 and what may be the 
only known example of a female captive. Bearing few dates, these monuments 
might generally be assigned to the first half of the eighth century. Smashed in 
situ, or hurled down onto the Esplanade, these sculptures may be the most 
devastating evidence of the physical destruction Maya lords wreaked upon their 
foes. 

Archaeologically, Becquelin and Baudez found that fifth terrace structures 
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Fig. 16 Tonina Monument 27. Drawing by Peter Mathews (after Becquelin and Baudez 
1982, 3: fig. 165). 


included many impoverished burials, perhaps the remains of captives or per- 
haps merely indicative of the economic desperation in the eighth and ninth 
centuries (Becquelin and Baudez 1979: 45-79). Structurally, rulership at the 
top yields to captives, with their demise spelled out far below. Although three- 
dimensional captives formed part of the tableaux, generally three-dimensional 
ruler figures dominated two-dimensional captive representations. 

Although many of the captive figures from the fifth terrace seem, upon first 
examination, to be unique examples of the form, they nevertheless belong to 
the broader tradition of rendering captives, commonly seen, for example, at 
Yaxchilan or Piedras Negras in this same era. Like most sophisticated artistic 
ateliers and developed traditions, the Maya example demonstrates that stock 
figures may be repeated. Although we may expect such repetition for the domi- 
nant figures, who seek to be represented in such a way as to emulate their 
predecessors, subsidiary figures, even ones we read as imaginative or unusual in 
their renderings, may also be conventional. For example, the captive depicted 
on La Pasadita Panel 1 finds its reversed identity in the Bonampak paintings 
(Figs. 17 and 18).What is more unusual than the reuse of the form per se is the 
geographical distance and the time lag between the two renderings, with some 
75 years and at least 50 km and the Usumacinta River separating them. Fur- 
thermore, although reversing figures in the European tradition is often related 
to the printmaking tradition and the natural reversals thereof, among the Maya 
one might suspect simply the sheer common currency of certain images. 

By assuming certain conventional representations, we might retrieve the 
assemblage that Tonina lords once configured on the fifth terrace. Just (n.d.) has 
recently tried to make sense of the figures by re-creating heads for them and 
assembling them into two parallel tiers, as facings of E5-11. We need only re- 
verse two of them, for example, to see that they may have analogues elsewhere. 
Take Fig. 19a, for example, a captive in a strained and contorted seated posture. 
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Fig. 18 Detail, Bonampak paintings. Room 2, north wall. 
Photograph by Jorge Pérez de Lara © 1995 Project Bonampak/ 
Proyecto Bonampak. 
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He, as well as other figures from Tonina, can be assembled, some of them re- 
versed, to form near identities with figures of the Bonampak captive display. A 
carved fragment of captive hair, thick and coiled, seems again to have been 
sheared from a Bonampak head (Fig. 19b). The Bonampak paintings clearly 
belong to the last decade of the eighth century, while the evidence at Tonina 
points to some 50 to 80 years earlier. 

We may well suppose that the principle of “captured art” applies here and 
that as tributary support Tonina demanded the services of foreign artists. I think 
the concept of captured art may well be present, but it does not explain the 
entire phenomenon. Instead, what I believe these duplicated figures across a 
region stretching from Piedras Negras to Yaxchilan to Tonina and Palenque 
may also be indicating to us is the sort of training that artists may have received 
as well as the sort of missing books with stock imagery that we now can only 
guess at. Across the entire western Maya realm, artists shared some corpus of 
specific figural representation. Using templates, making tracings, and reversing 
figures, artists called on their training and their records on paper to devise new 
groupings or to work out individual figures. But the results were translations of 
the linear and the small-scale into the monumental and occasionally three- 
dimensional representations. The translation called for the individual artist’s 
imagination, whether in the conception at Bonampak that makes the stages of 
degradation of the captives read like pages in a flip book or in the subtle recog- 
nition that the nose of the captive on Tonina Monument 27 could be wrapped 
around the riser onto the tread, inviting greater humiliation (Fig. 16). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Beyond formal considerations and, ultimately, iconography, architecture can 
often be read as a metaphor for a mental outlook, a period in history, or an 
ethnic or societal identity. In such terms, what is Maya architecture the meta- 
phor for? In this case, the forms of domestic architecture, with their openness 
and egalitarian qualities, are usurped and transformed into tools of control, 
hierarchy, and power. Individual trappings of war and triumph may be only 
incidental to the larger project. By the late eighth century, when architecture 
itself begins appearing in works of art, as, for example at Bonampak, the par- 
ticular architecture figured is the staircase and the platform. By the end of the 
eighth century, architecture begins to become the subject of art rather than 
art’s armature. And even the mere suggestion of monumental stairs had be- 
come the sign for control and domination. Memory feeds on signs as well as on 
specific narrative. 

Using a vast vocabulary in their writing and iconography, and in their art 
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a 
Fig.19 (a) Tonina Fragment 
95 and (b) Fragment 61 (after 
Becquelin and Baudez 1982, 3: 
figs. 172b and 182b). 

b 


and architecture, the Maya developed endless riffs on themes. In the Maya equiva- 
lent of the Aztec calmecac, they practiced a vocabulary that was both universally 
Maya and simultaneously local. By the eighth century, in the western Maya 
realm, Maya architectural compositions increasingly focused on the staircase, 
committing to public memory a celebration of warfare and sacrifice and in- 
creasingly figuring such staircases with conventional images. 
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Dynastic Architectural Programs: Intention and Design in 
Classic Maya Buildings at Copan and Other Sites 


WILLIAM L. FASH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AYA ARCHAEOLOGY has always been fascinated with the elaborate 
Me pyramids, palaces, and stelae plazas that formed the centers 
of the ancient communities from its inception to the present day. 
Despite the intense interest in large-scale architecture, we still have a rather 
limited excavated sample of Maya dynastic building programs. The scale of 
construction of these monuments poses immense logistical problems and other 
challenges for conscientious investigation, stabilization, and publication. More 
often than not, the version of a large-scale construction visible on the surface 
has one or more previous structures buried inside of it. This makes the problem 
of complete sampling of architectural monuments even more daunting from 
both a practical and an interpretive point of view. Despite these rather long 
odds, some remarkable progress has been made. Increased understanding of the 
writing system and pictorial symbol systems used to adorn the buildings and 
the principles of organization of Maya architecture on the level of commoners 
and the nobility help inform our judgments about the function and meaning of 
the building complexes that formed the heart of the Classic Maya towns and 
cities. This paper represents an attempt to understand how the ruling families 
organized their sacred and secular spaces and what kinds of buildings and mes- 
sages they erected in those environs. It also explores the degree to which one 
may reliably infer the political strategies, idiosyncratic concerns, and even the 
personality of royal Maya patrons from the architecture they left behind. 
The question of the design and intent of Maya dynastic architecture is best 
addressed in sites where a long sequence of constructions with accompanying 
historical texts and pictorial imagery have been recovered. In analyzing the 
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original contributions of individual rulers to the art and architecture of their 
palace compounds, Mesoamericanists often address questions of statecraft and 
political strategies (Fash 1988; Flannery and Marcus 1983; Gillespie 1989; Hous- 
ton 1993; Marcus 1992; Schele and Freidel 1990). Some investigators try to 
progress even higher up the ladder of inference and get at issues of the idiosyn- 
cratic concerns and even of the personalities of particular Classic Maya rulers 
( Jones 1977; Schele and Freidel 1990). One potential pitfall to these approaches 
of course is sampling, that awful problem that is present if not necessarily prop- 
erly addressed in virtually all archaeological analysis. No large Mesoamerican 
site has ever been excavated in its entirety, even at the level of the final-phase 
buildings. The earlier structures buried beneath the final phase of construction 
are usually sampled only by test probes or trenched if they are investigated at all. 
This paucity of data on the earlier buildings and the larger complexes of which 
they formed a part leaves us with a weak understanding of the development of 
particular ideas and behaviors through time and space, hardly solid footing 
from which to judge the architectural originality or underlying motives of the 
latest actors on the stage of their kingdom’s history. 

Extensive investigations of earlier building complexes have been carried out 
in a few Maya lowland epicenters, and most of them have been properly pub- 
lished. These studies can tell us much about the trajectory of construction and 
the intents of the builders through time in particular spaces. There is now a 
fairly complete picture of this subject at the epicenters of Tikal (Coe 1990; 
Laporte and Fialko 1993, 1995), Uaxactun (Proskouriakoff 1946; Smith 1950; 
Valdés 1988), and Copan (Andrews n.d.; Andrews and Fash 1992; W. Fash et al. 
1992; Larios, Fash, and Stuart 1994; Schele and Freidel 1990: chap. 8; Sharer, 
Miller, and Traxler 1992; Sharer n.d.; Stuart 1992). Important excavation projects 
in the Copan valley directed by a number of scholars have uncovered sculp- 
ture-adorned buildings and complexes that have to some extent also been “read” 
as texts and compared to the works in the royal compound (Ashmore 1991; 
Fash 1983, 1986; Webster 1989c; Webster, Evans, and Sanders 1993; Willey, 
Leventhal, and Fash 1978).' More broadly, many of the architectural patterns 
and principles that have been documented in Tikal, Uaxactun, and Copan are 
evident in different forms at other sites in the Maya lowlands and can shed light 
on the issue of the ideological and political strategies put to work by different 


' It is impossible to cite and do justice to all of the different investigators and kinds of 
research that they have undertaken in the Copan region over the past 20 years in a special- 
ized article such as this one. The interested reader is referred to an upcoming volume to be 
published by the School of American Research (Fash and Andrews, n.d.) for a more com- 
prehensive bibliography. 
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dynasties and rulers in their respective dynastic building programs. 

The origin of the ruling dynasties of the Classic Maya kingdoms is likely to 
be a controversial topic for quite some time. In most cases, our sole source of 
information on the early history of a royal line is that which was recorded on 
stone monuments by later rulers. If uncorroborated by other sources, such tex- 
tual references are of course difficult to evaluate and are presently viewed by 
many students with deep suspicion. In Copan, we have addressed this issue 
directly by designing research to document the developmental trajectory of the 
building complexes in the site core. In the process, we strive to systematically 
test the historical claims of the last rulers through archaeological excavations 
and epigraphic and iconographic analyses of the inscriptions and pictorial im- 
agery found in association with the Early Classic buildings. Since the origins of 
the Copan Mosaics Project in 1985 and its successors, the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way Project and the Copan Acropolis Archaeological Project, we have scruti- 
nized the “texts” of the final-phase buildings, imagery, and inscriptions as 
information to be rigorously tested and evaluated on the basis of three broad 
categories of data: (1) the sociopolitical context in which the later rulers were 
acting, based on the gamut of information available in the site core and its 
regional sustaining area; (2) the archaeological remains of the earlier time peri- 
ods in the site core and valley, particularly the time ascribed to the “founder” of 
the Classic period Copan dynasty and his immediate successors; and (3) the 
inscribed architectural and freestanding texts buried beneath the later struc- 
tures that contain contemporaneous records of the events deemed important in 
the early centuries of the dynasty’s history (Fash 1988; Fash and Sharer 1991). 
Although our research is still ongoing, we can now provide some broad out- 
lines of the continuities and changes that occurred in the dynastic building 
programs of many of Copan’s rulers. This in turn allows us to reevaluate some 
of the earlier ideas about the dynasty and its strategies of statecraft, which had 
been based predominantly on our understanding of the Late Classic structures 
in the Principal Group and the valley. It is hoped that the insights derived from 
this research may enable scholars to make better use of their time and resources 
when approaching these issues at other sites and regional settings in Mesoamerica. 


ORIGINS OF THE DYNASTIC BUILDING PROGRAM IN COPAN 


The ruler cited as the founder of the Copan dynasty by his 15 named and 
numbered successors was referred to in the inscriptions as K’inich Yax K’uk’ 
Mo’ (Schele 1992; David Stuart, personal communications, 1984, 1992; Stuart 
and Schele 1986a). Portraits and textual references to this individual abound in 
the Copan dynastic monuments of all periods and are found even in ceramic 
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burial furniture in a royal tomb (Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 1991: 105). Ini- 
tially, some of our colleagues viewed these records of a founder and a series of 
early kings that succeeded him with great skepticism. Even the idea that there 
was a polity of any magnitude in the fifth and early sixth centuries A.D. was 
rejected based on interpretations derived from test pitting predominantly in 
the rural sectors of the Copan valley. However, the archaeological evidence is 
now overwhelming that there was major construction in the acropolis and 
hieroglyphic stairway plaza areas from A.D. 420 onward (Fash and Sharer 1991; 
W. Fash et al. 1992; Sharer n.d.; Sharer, Miller, and Traxler 1992; Sharer et al. 
n.d.). Accompanying hieroglyphic inscriptions and painted texts as well as poly- 
chrome pictorial imagery in stucco and painted murals indicate that a series of 
individuals erected major dynastic monuments both in their own honor and in 
homage to their predecessors. Significantly, the individuals named in the buried 
texts and imagery found thus far are the same ones cited in the later texts. Both 
the buried and the surficial texts associate those same individuals with the same 
dates for royal accessions and other historical events, in the same chronological 
order given in the ruler succession (ts’ah-bu ) counts and on Altar Q (W. Fash et 
al. 1992). Although it would be premature at this point to conclude that all later 
texts are historically accurate, I do think it is fair to say that there are presently 
no known contradictions between the dynastic records of the later (surficially 
accessible) and earlier (buried) stone monuments of the dynasty of K’inich Yax 
K’uk’ Mo’. On the basis of currently available evidence, there is no docu- 
mented example in the Copan corpus of rewriting of history and mindful 
erasing of earlier actors, at least for the dynasty immortalized in stone on the 
hieroglyphic stairway and on Altar Q.This makes our task of looking at build- 
ing programs and their patrons’ designs and intents far less complicated than it 
otherwise would be.* 

The earliest extant elite constructions thus far encountered in the area of the 
acropolis were uncovered by Robert Sharer and his colleagues in the eastern- 
most sector of the acropolis. These features are dated by radiocarbon assays to 
the fifth century a.p. and consist of three architectural groups: an elevated plat- 
form for elaborate dynastic buildings known as the “Mini-Acropolis of the 
South”; a palace group; and a northern group (Sharer et al. n.d.). Sharer and his 


* It is quite possible, and should be kept open as a possibility, that an earlier dynasty 
resided in the area of the modern town (Morley’s Group 9) or in the vicinity of the acropo- 
lis underlying Structure 10L-1 in the Principal Group. Archaeological evidence for Early 
Classic occupations abounds in both these loci. References to individuals antedating K’inich 
Yax K’uk’ Mo’ are found in numerous early and later texts, but short of archaeological 
evidence of the actual monuments of these individuals we are currently unable to evaluate 
the veracity of these references. 
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colleagues have demonstrated that the first monumental masonry architecture 
was built atop the elevated platform in the first quarter of the fifth century. The 
first structure adorned with painted and modeled stucco is presently referred to 
by the field name “Hunal.” This building had a talud-tablero facade on its sub- 
structure and a superstructure adorned with vivid mural paintings. Because the 
superstructure was nearly completely demolished by the Maya before its burial 
beneath its successor, the original content of the paintings cannot presently be 
reconstructed from the few scattered pieces of painted plaster that have sur- 
vived (Sharer n.d.). Before the termination of Hunal,a vaulted tomb was placed 
under its floor, which may contain the remains of the Copan dynasty’s founder, 
K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ (Sharer n.d.). 

Hunal’s successor, “Yehnal” Structure, had polychrome stucco masks depict- 
ing the Sun God K’inich Ahau on its substructure and contained a vaulted 
masonry tomb built integrally into the substructure along its central axis. This 
building was subsequently encapsulated inside the next one erected at this lo- 
cus, called “Margarita” Structure, but access to the vaulted tomb of Yehnal was 
left open by means of a set of stairs that led to the superstructure of Margarita. 
The modeled stucco decoration of Margarita’s substructure included a large 
full-figure polychrome depiction of two birds with intertwined necks that 
together with their “sun eyes” and “yax” signs name K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ 
(“Sun-eyed Blue-green Quetzal Macaw”; Sharer n.d.). Hunal, Yehnal, and 
Margarita established the sacred center for the acropolis that was maintained by 
a succession of five more temples built atop this locus during the remainder of 
Copan’s history, including at least two (“Rosalila” and Structure 10L-16-1st) 
that also prominently displayed the name of the founder K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ 
(Agurcia Fasquelle n.d.; Sharer n.d.). 

The birds defining the dynastic founder’s name on Margarita Structure stand 
atop a glyph with supernatural associations that reads “9 Imix,’ and the whole 
assemblage was framed on the sides and above by a sky band. This graphic 
depiction of the first ruler’s name was placed on the basal terrace of the sub- 
structure to the south of the central staircase on the west side of the building. In 
the corresponding position to the north of the stairs was another full-figure 
glyph that, because of its battered state, has not yet been uncovered. However, 
the hieroglyph at the base of it has been uncovered, and reads “7 Kan” (Sharer 
n.d.). These same two hieroglyphs are found beneath the feet of the two figures 
depicted on the Early Cycle 9 floor marker recently discovered beneath the 
hieroglyphic stairway (Williamson 1996; Fig. 1 here). There, the 9 Imix glyph is 
beneath the figure of K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ on the left, and the 7 Kan glyph is 
seen on the right beneath the feet of Ruler 2, who was first identified by 
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Fig.1. The Motmot floor marker. On the left is K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’, identified by his 
bird headdress and his name in the left column of hieroglyphs. On the right is Ruler 2, 
identified by his headdress and his name in the right column of hieroglyphs. Drawing by 
Barbara Fash, incorporating field observations by Federico Fahsen, Nikolai Grube, Linda 
Schele, and David Stuart. 


Stephen Houston (personal communication, 1992).This floor marker is associ- 
ated with the second building constructed at that locus (field name “Motmot’”) 
and the first version of the Copan ballcourt (Fig. 2), labeled IA by Strémsvik 
(1952). 

Thus, the first (known) hieroglyphically labeled dynastic architecture in the 
Copan Acropolis was commisioned by the second ruler, the successor of K’inich 
Yax K’uk’ Mo’. The Motmot and Margarita monuments bear the names of the 
first two rulers of the dynasty and place them in association with the super- 
natural domains symbolized by the hieroglyphs 7 Kan (for Ruler 2) and 9 Imix 
(for Ruler 1). The Motmot marker itself stresses underworld contexts, most 
notably the quatrefoil in which the two rulers are depicted. The diameter and 
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Fig.2 Plan of Motmot structure, the Motmot floor marker, and the east building of 
Ballcourt I. Their location with respect to final-phase Structure 26 is shown by the 
outline of the latter. Plan by Richard Williamson, Fernando Lopez, and Rudy Larios. 


horizontal placement of the edges of the quatrefoil corresponded precisely to 
those of the cylindrical tomb (of form and size of the type most commonly 
used for burials at Teotihuacan; see Manzanilla 1993 and Serrano Sanchez 1993) 
found directly beneath the marker itself. On the substructure of Motmot there 
were four large sky bands and a depiction of GI (with a large bird in his head- 
dress) on the eastern side, framing the marker and tomb in the celestial context. 
The Margarita substructure imagery emphasizes the celestial realm, as denoted 
by the elaborate sky bands that frame the large full-figure glyphs, but like Mot- 
mot the building is tied to the underworld by the tomb found in the interior of 
the substructure. When the superstructure of Margarita was buried, a large 
inscribed stone bearing the names of Rulers 1 and 2 was placed at the south 
end of a secondary vault built above the tomb chamber (Sharer and Sedat 
1995). As of this writing, no definitive answer can be given concerning the 
identity in life of the adults whose remains were found in the Margarita and 
Motmot tombs associated with these hieroglyphic texts and pictorial images. 
Motmot and Margarita share a plastered floor surface and are therefore con- 
temporaneous, with the likelihood that Margarita slightly predates Motmot. 
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Their stratigraphic links with each other and with other features for which 
radiocarbon dates have been obtained leave little room for doubt that Margarita 
and Motmot were designed and built by the second ruler of Copan. 

Given the textual references and stratigraphic tie-ins between the Margarita 
and Motmot building complexes, it is considered very likely that the earlier 
buildings found inside of Margarita and Yehnal (Hunal) and Motmot (Yax) 
were designed and built by the first ruler, K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ (Sharer n.d.; 
Sharer et al. n.d.; Williamson 1996).'This makes the contrast between them and 
their successor edifices built directly above them particularly pertinent to our 
topic. The surviving vestiges of Hunal, Yehnal, and Yax structures do not carry 
texts, or modeled stucco imagery, that directly cite the name of K’inich Yax 
K’uk’ Mo’. Yehnal bore the image of K’inich Ahau on either side of its central 
stairway, with a glyphic element that David Stuart (personal communication, 
1995) has identified as an early form of the way glyph. The back side of Yax has 
the remains of a U-shaped bracket on its central axis. This most likely served to 
frame an image of GI such as the one placed in the same spot on its successor 
building, Motmot. Thus, although K’inich Yax K’uk Mo’ may well have associ- 
ated himself with supernaturals (one of which he apparently claimed as his 
way), it remained to his successor to immortalize his name in stone and stucco 
on the dynastic buildings of the budding civic-ceremonial center. These find- 
ings from Copan are in keeping with the broader observations made by Hous- 
ton and Stuart (1996) that Maya rulers were godlike in life but became enshrined 
as actual deities to be revered only after their deaths. On the much later Altar Q, 
the first ruler sits not on his name glyph (which he bears in his headdress) but 
on the glyph for “lord’’ The example that K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ set as a god- 
like being was apparently so compelling that all of his successors felt compelled 
to honor, to cite, and to emulate it. 

The first ballcourt was also given the benefit of modeled stucco decorations 
on its substructures, a fact not accessible to Str6msvik because he did not dig in 
the two places where these were preserved (again, a problem of sampling). The 
east sides of the eastern structures of both Ballcourt I and Ballcourt II were 
uncovered in a series of trench and tunnel investigations inside the final-phase 
architecture of Structures 10L-10 (Ballcourt III, east structure) and 10L-26 (the 
basal terrace, north of the hieroglyphic stairway) by the author and Richard 
Williamson (Fash n.d.; Williamson 1996).The remains of two large birds were 
found to have decorated both Ballcourt I and its more elevated successor, 
Ballcourt II.The features of these birds were remarkably similar, and the one at 
the south end of Ballcourt I’s eastern building is quite striking (Fig. 3). The bird 
has the head of a macaw, supernatural serpent-head feet, and a series of macaw 
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Fig.3 Reconstruction drawing of the full-figure plaster bird from the 
south end of the east structure of Ballcourt I. Plaster conservation and 
refitting, and reconstruction drawing by Barbara Fash. 


heads sprouting from the ends of its wing feathers. Such macaw imagery is 
perfectly in keeping with the macaw head markers found in association with 
Ballcourts If and HI and with the 16 full-figure macaws that decorated the 
superstructure facades of the final phase Ballcourt HI (Fash 1992; Fash and Fash 
1990; Kowalski and Fash 1991). Much less in keeping with the Ballcourt HI 
facade imagery is the head that emerges from the midsection of the Ballcourt I 
and Ballcourt II full-figure birds. This plumed reptilian would be nearly identi- 
cal to the feathered serpent heads of the Temple of Quetzalcoatl in Teotihuacan 
were it not for the severed right forearm and hand that it holds in its jaws. The 
single “dot” on the forearm (for “one” or “Hun”) leaves little room for doubt 
about the intended meaning. This is the arm of Hunahpu, tying the Copan 
ballcourt imagery even more firmly to the Maya myth complex later recorded 
by the Quiche Maya in their sixteenth-century epic, the Popol Vuh—see Baudez 
(1980), Kowalski and Fash (1991), Miller (1986), Schele and Miller (1986), and 
Schele and Freidel (1990). 
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The Motmot floor marker inscription ends with a reference to “4 Macaw,” 
exactly what was seen in full-figure form on the substructures of Ballcourt I. 
The marker is set into the same plaster floor shared by Motmot and Ballcourt I. 
When the Maya conflated the Quetzalcoatl head with the macaw, the Ballcourt 
I full-figure birds shared both quetzal and macaw attributes, like the large-bird 
imagery on Margarita. Although its message is presently unclear to us,’ there 
seems little doubt that these four birds were also designed to directly associate 
K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ with the ballcourt and the playing of the ball game. 
They also associated him with supernatural forces, including in this case the 
Sun Imitator known to the Quiche as Vucub Caquix, and the person of Hunahpu 
who vanquished him just as the Copan kings were supposed to vanquish their 
rivals and enemies on the ball field and beyond. 

The Quetzalcoatl aspect of the Ballcourt I and II full-figure stucco birds 
provides an entirely new and original twist to the ballcourt imagery. It also adds 
a provocative new element to the Teotihuacan links implied by a whole host of 
other archaeological features, objects, and pictorial imagery found in Early and 
Late Classic Copan. No longer can we dismiss the goggles over the eyes of 
K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ on his depictions in the seventh-century effigy censer 
(Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 1991: 105), on Altar Q (Maudslay 1889-1902, 1), 
or on the temple and facade of Structure 16 (Fash 1992) as the fashion-con- 
scious designs of Late Classic kings. The cylindrical tomb beneath the Motmot 
floor marker, the Thin Orange and Teotihuacan-style painted pottery found in 
a series of Early Classic Copan tombs associated both with Motmot and with 
Margarita, the talud-tablero feature found on Yehnal Structure (Sharer et al.n.d.), 
and the ftablero found on the platform that subsequently encapsulated Motmot 
(Williamson 1996) all point to conscious and deliberate attempts by the first 
two rulers of Copan to associate themselves with the great metropolis of Cen- 
tral Mexico. When this theme appeared in the architectural programs, pictorial 
imagery, and hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Late Classic it was not designed to 
fabricate a myth or even to present a revision in the historical record of a very 


> The assumption in previous studies of the Copan ballcourt imagery has always been that 
the king was associated with the Hero Twins, the conquerers of the forces of darkness and 
evil in Xibalba. We also thought that, as such, he stood in opposition to the macaw, who was 
a representation of Vucub Caquix, the evil Sun Impersonator who tore off the arm of 
Hunahpu in the seventeenth-century Quiche account. However, in this instance the ma- 
caw seems to be associated with—indeed, to a degree labeled as—the deified first king, 
who clutches the arm of Hunahpu in his serpent-head appendage. One possible solution to 
this dilemma is to consider that perhaps the ruler’s name was derived from the supernatural 
one, which would certainly have inspired awe if not fear in his subjects. 
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“Classic Maya” city. Rather, it was a deliberate recalling of associations con- 
sciously made and reinforced in public monuments by the first rulers in the 
city. One implication of this is that references to linkages between the founders 
of Maya cities and Teotihuacan and/or the use of the latter’s imagery by late 
Cycle 9 rulers should not be dismissed out of hand as Late Classic revisionism 
or fictive propaganda. The Copan and Tikal data show that such claims can 
productively be tested archaeologically and may have a basis that can be dem- 
onstrated in the dynastic building programs, imagery, and inscriptions. We need 
more comparative material from other sites, such as Piedras Negras, where 
David Stuart (personal communications, 1995) informs me that there is yet 
another reference to links between the founder of that dynasty and the Central 
Mexican capital. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE COPAN 
DYNASTIC BUILDING PROGRAM 


The evidence is clear that the layout of the dynastic center of Copan com- 
prised an uplifted acropolis area that sustained Hunal and its successors, a resi- 
dential and administrative complex directly north of it, and a more open and 
public dynastic temple—ballcourt—plaza complex still farther north (Fig. 4). All 
three of these areas saw considerable elaboration and vertical growth in the 
ensuing centuries. 

Along with the overall continuity in imagery through time, there was a 
continuity in space for the ballcourt, as first noted by Stromsvik (1952). After its 
initial construction by Ruler 2, the main ballcourt occupied essentially the 
same spot thereafter. Of course, as floor levels in the plaza around it rose in 
keeping with the ever more grandiose temples to the south, drainage consider- 
ations mandated that the ballcourt playing surface be raised in like measure. 
The thirteenth ruler’s additions to the adjacent Structure 26 were so ambitious 
that the ballcourt had to be shifted slightly to the north and east and enlarged 
to preserve a sense of scale with the buildings and courtyards next to it. Through 
it all, the court retained its original character and basic north-south orienta- 
tion. In marked contrast to the dynastic temples and palatial residences and 
administrative buildings all around it, the ballcourt was never elevated on any 
sort of platform. The playing alley always sat on the lowest ground in the royal 
compound, perhaps in keeping with the floor markers being the most direct 
portals to the underworld and the Lords of Xibalba. This same vertical posi- 
tioning is found for courts throughout the Maya lowlands and even at Xochicalco, 
Morelos. 

In the case of Motmot Structure, both the building and its floor marker 
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Fig.4 Preliminary plan of Copan Acropolis architecture ca. A.D. 440—450. Produced by 


the Early Copan Acropolis Program under the direction of Robert Sharer (Sharer et al. 
n.d.). Computer-assisted map by Loa Traxler. 
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were covered over by a large platform within a few years of their original 
construction. The platform had a tablero on its front fagade and was surmounted 
by a two-roomed temple (called Papagayo) and a stepped pyramid behind it 
(called Mascarones), which together replicated the plan of Motmot on a much 
larger scale. Inside the back room of Motmot stood Stela 63, which cited the 
9.0.0.0.0 event first recorded on the Motmot marker and the names of K’inich 
Yax K’uk’ Mo’ and Ruler 2. The stela was subsequently abutted by a hiero- 
glyphic step bearing the name of the fourth ruler, Cu Ix, who also placed a 
second floor inside the temple (Fash 1991). This temple and its inscribed stela 
and step were then left intact for nearly two centuries, surely an indication of 
their sacred nature. 

Hieroglyphic steps bearing the names of rulers were also carved and used to 
designate the builders of subsequent versions of the dynastic buildings in other 
parts of the acropolis as well. These include references to the seventh ruler on 
an Early Classic building buried inside of Structure 11 and steps citing the 
tenth ruler on the structures known as “Ante” (below final phase Structure 20), 
and Rosalila (built above Margarita, underneath Structure 16).The spectacular 
modeled stucco decoration that still adorns all three stories of Rosalila’s super- 
structure consoles us somewhat for the lack of preservation of such embellish- 
ments on the majority of the other Early Classic Copan Acropolis structures. 
Nearly all the structures in the acropolis had their superstructures demolished 
as a prerequisite step for construction of other buildings above them. This prac- 
tice resulted in demolition of the pictorial imagery that adorned the exterior 
facades of the superstructures, possibly including named ruler portraits. As Schele 
notes (this volume), the entablatures of the superstructure were the part of the 
building most favored for this kind of embellishment during the Classic period. 
As a result, we are presently very limited in what we can discern about specific 
supernatural associations for particular buildings. Expositions of the underlying 
cosmological conceits and political designs of the patrons of those particular 
edifices are still a long way away. 

In terms of the layout of the royal compound, however, Sharer and his col- 
leagues (n.d.) have detected a rather significant change at the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D., which they have ascribed to the seventh ruler, Waterlily 
Jaguar. This took the form of a massive infilling of previously existent plazas 
and buildings in both the original acropolis nucleus and the royal residential 
and administrative complex to the north. This was the first step in a quite 
significant expansion of the acropolis to the north, essentially forming the di- 
rect ancestor of what we see today as the East Court. The new layout resulted in 
repositioning of the residential and administrative courtyards that had previ- 
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ously been located north of the acropolis per se, down to its southern flank. 
The newly built residential compound on the south side of the acropolis was 
the direct ancestor of Group 10L-2, the Late Classic royal residential com- 
pound whose investigation was directed by E.Wyllys Andrews V (Andrews n.d.; 
Andrews and Fash 1992). In uncovering and documenting this major shift, 
Sharer and his colleagues (n.d.) have restored Waterlily Jaguar to his rightful 
place as one of Copan’s “Great Builders.” Through the end of dynastic rule at 
Copan, this complex saw numerous modifications in terms of the numbers and 
features of the buildings that it comprised but not in terms of its essential form 
and intepreted functions. 

One of the most important buildings of the ancestral East Court was the 
first (known) version of what would eventually become known to us as Temple 
22. Like the ballcourts and the dynastic temples under Structures 16 and 26, the 
sequent versions of Temple 22 have been shown to exhibit a strong continuity 
through time and numerous rebuildings. The corner masks bearing the image 
of the personified wits (“hill” or “mountain”) deity on the final version of this 
famous building have been shown to have antecedents in two of its previous 
incarnations. Thus, a “sacred mountain” temple identified by Freidel, Schele, 
and Parker (1993) as a Yaxal Wits or “First True Mountain” seems to have occu- 
pied the northern limit of the ancestral East Court from its inception. Al- 
though it is tempting to ascribe to Waterlily Jaguar either the concept or the 
first construction of the wits building itself, it seems prudent to reserve judg- 
ment on this until more of the ancestral West Court is investigated by means of 
tunnels. But it cannot be denied that Waterlily Jaguar did effect major changes 
in the design, if not the meaning, of the royal compound. 

For the reign of the tenth ruler, Moon Jaguar (A.D. 553-578), we have in- 
scriptions and surviving stucco decoration on Ante and its superstructure “Ani” 
(located beneath final-phase Structure 20) and on Rosalila. The human heads 
portrayed on the exterior facades of Ani are the same as those on the final phase 
of Structure 20 (Barbara Fash, personal communication, 1991), lending cre- 
dence to the idea that this building also showed continuity in meaning and 
purpose through time. Rosalila’s polychrome stucco decoration (Fig. 5) is the 
subject of ongoing research by Agurcia Fasquelle (n.d.) and Fash and Taube 
(n.d.), and no doubt many more insights will emerge as a result of their con- 
joined efforts. For the present purposes, we should merely note that the build- 
ing contains birds combining quetzal, macaw, and K’inich Ahau elements 
(Ricardo Agurcia Fasquelle, Karl Taube, and Barbara Fash, personal communi- 
cations, 1995), which ties it directly into the symbolism of its predecessors, 
Margarita and Yehnal. This once again cements the association between the 
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Fig.5 West elevation of Rosalila structure. Based on the excavations of Ricardo 


Agurcia Fasquelle (n.d.), architectural recording by Jorge Ramos and Rudy Larios, 
and stucco investigations and conservation by Barbara Fash. Drawing by Barbara 
Fash. 


deified founder and the most upraised and spectacular dynastic building in the 
acropolis. 


THE LATE CLASSIC ROYAL COMPOUND AND ITS IMITATORS 


In looking at form to infer function, the Late Classic Principal Group or 
epicenter of the kingdom of Copan has a number of clearly differentiated spaces 
(Fig. 6). Access to the center is provided by means of two roads (sacbeob) leading 
into the central open plaza area from the urban wards to the east and west. 
Once one had entered the largest paved area in the city, there were two basic 
choices: go to the north and the plaza with the stelae of the thirteenth king, or 
go to the south and the area of the ballcourt, hieroglyphic stairway, and the 
massive Structure 11. Much more restricted in access and size are the two 
elevated patios or courts in the acropolis, south of these great public plazas. The 
restricted nature of the access to the East and West Courts was noted a decade 
ago by Mary Miller (1986) in her classic study of the Copan Acropolis. This 
highly restricted nature is also reflected by the fact that the courts themselves 
are not even visible from anywhere below. 
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Fig.6 Plan of the final-phase Principal Group of Copan, ca. A.D. 800 
(after Fash and Sharer 1991: 168, fig. 1). 
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In her prescient analysis of the meaning and uses of the Copan Acropolis, 
Miller (1986) presented the idea that the steps of both the Reviewing Stand 
and the Jaguar Stairway were places where rituals were performed. She noted 
that, although the Reviewing Stand had long been thought to be a place for 
spectators, it seems more likely that it forms a half or “false” ballcourt. Miller 
and Houston (1987) subsequently showed that the Reviewing Stand is even 
glyphically labeled as a ballcourt in the accompanying inscription. The three 
markers in front of both the Jaguar Stairway and the Reviewing Stand were 
likened to the three floor markers of the main ballcourt, in further support of 
this important new insight. Miller then posited that the Jaguar Stairway was 
used for sacrifices in association with ball-game ritual and the dispatching of 
sacrificial victims. Remarkably, the East Court of the Palace at Palenque seems 
to have been the scene of similar rites, to judge from the depictions of bound 
prisoners and the hieroglyphic stairway that they front and flank. Miller also 
suggested that the adjacent north steps of the East Court were used for royal 
bloodletting (Miller 1986: 85). 

Stephen Houston (this volume) has made another critical contribution in 
pointing out that the steps on Maya buildings were also used as a symbolic 
device for marking social status. The “palace scenes” on polychrome vases show 
that the relative heights of the participants on the steps correlated with aspects 
of dress and other indications of their social status in the scenes. If Miller is 
right about the use of the north steps in the East Court, and Houston’s insight- 
ful analysis holds as well, a lively and revealing picture can be conjured up. The 
participants in the East Court rituals would have been ranked from lowest 
(stationed at the level of the underworld waters on the floor of the court; 
Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993) to highest, who basked in their exalted station 
(and a much better view of the proceedings) on the steps of Temple 22 at the 
mouth of the temple itself. 

Miller did not hazard a guess as to what the most expansive eastern set of 
steps in the East Court was used for. I believe that they were used, at least in 
part, as accommodations for people to observe both the rituals that Miller 
postulates and also the dances that Barbara Fash suggested were taking place 
above the Jaguar Stairway on the low plaster-capped platform labeled Structure 
10L-25 (B. Fash n.d.a; B. Fash et al. 1992; B. Fash, personal communication, 
1988). In like fashion, the steps that surround the Great Plaza were thought by 
Stephens (1841) to be seating accommodations for well-attended public spec- 
tacles. Fuentes y Guzman (cited in Morley 1920) referred to this area as the 
“Circus Maximus,’ which may not be far off the mark for the kinds of awe- 
inspiring displays of ritual theater and pageantry that took place there. 
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Perhaps the clearest example of steps being designed for seating in a Classic 
Maya center is that afforded by the “amphitheater” at the site of Pechal (Ruppert 
and Denison 1943: 92 and pl. 74; Fig. 7 here). Ruppert and Denison (1943: 92) 
calculated that for Pechal “the seating capacity of the amphitheater, very con- 
servatively estimated, is placed at 8,000.’ The amphitheater at Pechal has 
nearly the same dimensions (“averaging 68 by 75 meters”; Ruppert and Denison 
1943: 92) as the floor and delimiting steps of the Great Plaza of Copan (cf. Fig. 
6). The Pechal example seems to have been designed for all eyes to be focused 
on the plaza area where all of the stelae and altars of the site were situated. 
Likewise, the steps of the Great Plaza of Copan would have enabled all the 
“participant-observers”—whether seated or standing—to view the important 
rituals and ceremonies that made use of the altars and stelae. This certainly does 
not preclude that there would have been a pecking order of who got to sit or 
stand at particular elevations or vantage points or that the steps could also have 
been used for parts of the ceremonies themselves. 

Richard Williamson (n.d.) estimated the seating capacity of the steps and 
terraces from which the Copan ball games could have been watched to be 
about 3000 people. The Great Plaza steps could have seated at least this many as 
well. If one were to allow for people standing in the plaza (as is presently 
practiced in the Maya highlands and is documented worldwide in such set- 
tings) and double this figure, there would have been about 6000 (or more) 
people present for such rituals. This would have represented about one-quarter 
of the total population of the kingdom during its cultural and population cli- 
max, according to the latest population estimates (Webster and Freter 1990; 
Webster, Sanders, and van Rossum 1992).Thus, the proportion of the popula- 
tion of a kingdom that could have been in attendance at public ceremonies in 
the Classic Maya civic-ceremonial centers was significant. 

However, the East Court of the acropolis definitely did not have the capac- 
ity to accommodate as many people as did the Great Plaza or the ballcourt/ 
hieroglyphic stairway plaza area. Taking the reduction policy even further, the 
West Court of the acropolis has even fewer steps and may have been reserved 
for activities that only a chosen few were empowered to witness. Of course, the 
temples themselves were the most elevated and restricted spaces of all, with the 
behaviors taking place there being literally the paramount example of the use 
of sacred space to elevate both the social hierarchy and its legitimating ideo- 
logical system. The temple inside the final version of Structure 16 is the smallest 
and highest in the Principal Group, the most exclusive and rarefied environs in 
the entire city. 

In comparative terms, there is a consistent design in Classic Maya dynastic 
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Fig.7 Plan of the central sector of the ruins of Pechal, Campeche (after Ruppert and 
Denison 1943: pl. 74). 
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centers to make use of causeways to funnel large numbers of subjects and pil- 
grims into large, open plazas. One of the most often visited today is the Great 
Plaza at Tikal, with steps for seating accommodations and/or as “stages,” form- 
ing an integral part of the assemblage on the north side (Fig. 8). Adjacent to 
such public squares are elevated “acropolis” areas, for example the North Acropolis 
at Tikal and the Palace at Palenque (Fig. 9), which were quite clearly designed 
for more exclusive ceremonies. Thus, the architecture can tell us something 
about the social hierarchy of ritual and pageantry in the royal compounds at 
the heart of the Maya kingdoms. In Copan, at least, it can also inform us about 
the social hierarchy in the residential areas that sustained the centers. 

We can take this architectural layout down the social ladder in Copan, where 
extensive excavations of residential architecture have been conducted for the 
past 18 years. The largest and most imposing residential compounds in the 
urban wards of the Copan kingdom also had impressive architectural monu- 
ments, embellished with sculptures that portrayed the power and prestige of 
their owners. The hieroglyphic benches and pictorial facade sculptures that 
adorned the paramount structures of the elite residential groups have been the 
subject of considerable interest for models of status competition, political evo- 
lution, and even the nature of the Classic Maya collapse (B. Fash et al. 1992; 
Fash 1983, 1986, 1991; Fash and Stuart 1991; Sanders 1986, 1989; Sanders and 
Webster 1988; Webster 1989a; Webster, Evans, and Sanders 1993). A key to 
understanding the function of the buildings within their own social context 
and the behaviors that took place in each one of them comes in the form of the 
architectural spaces themselves. 

Located in the Sepulturas ward less than a kilometer east of the Great Plaza, 
Group 9N-8’s space boasted seating/stage accommodations on three of the 
four sides of its principal plaza and a ceremonial structure on the open end. 
This plan is quite similar to that of the Great Plaza in the epicenter (cf. Figs. 6 
and 10) and is not unlike that of the amphitheater at Pechal (Fig. 7). Although 
there were no stelae set in Plaza A, Webster (1989a) has shown that Altar W was 
originally placed there. Also, the sculptures adorning its east and west buildings 
are in keeping with the themes on the east and west stairs of the East Court of 
the acropolis (Fash 1986). Broad stairways for seating are also found in the main 
plaza of Group 10L-2, the royal residential compound investigated by Andrews 
on the south flank of the acropolis (Fig. 11). Structures fronted entirely with 
stairs, such as Andrews’ Structures 10L-30, -32, and -33, were uncovered at 
excavations of the much smaller (“Type 2”) residential site, Group 9M-22 Plaza 
B (Webster 1989b: fig. 4). This implies a concern for rituals, or at least for ritual 
presentation of status, on stairways fronting plazas even for less prestigious fam- 
ily groups in Late Classic Copan. 
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Fig.8 Plan of the central sector of Tikal (Carr and Hazard 1961). 
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Fig.9 The Palace at Palenque (after Maudslay 1889-1902, 4: pl. 3). 


Of course, in the broader comparative study of human organization and 
expression, we can expect many of the manifestations of Classic Maya culture 
to correlate with those of other civilizations of antiquity. Grounded in consid- 
erations of ecology, social structure, and political evolution, many scholars find 
the theatre states of Southeast Asia and Indonesia to be productive non- 
Mesoamerican sources for analogy with the Classic Maya kingdoms (Webster, 
this volume). In his classic book on the theater state of Bali, Geertz (1980) 
shows the importance of pageantry and ritual in that society. All of the elabo- 
rate ceremonies, and the hundreds of palace and temple complexes that dotted 
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Fig.10 Plan of Group 9N-8, Sepulturas, Copan (after Webster 1989b: 10, fig. 5). 
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Plan of Plaza A, Group 10L 
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the countryside, were geared to the proposition of “making inequality enchant,” as 
Geertz put it. This is precisely what the archaeological evidence of seating 
accommodations, and the epigraphic and pictorial symbolism on architecture 
and sculpture, point to for Copan, both at the city center and in the surround- 
ing residential areas. 

Given this concern with and social replication of the staging of public cer- 
emony, the question then becomes what kinds of pageants and passions were 
played out in the Maya ritual arenas? The art and texts that embellish Classic 
Maya structures can lend us a hand here. I hasten to add that I am referring to 
the reconstruction of what it was the Maya elites were encoding in, and com- 
municating through the edification of, their public monuments. This does not 
mean that I accept wholesale everything that the Maya aristocracy said about 
themselves and their role in their imagery and texts. My point is rather that the 
meanings that they designed these monuments to pass on are recoverable, albeit 
in varying degrees. Just as the residential architecture in the Copan valley is an 
explicit indicator of the relative social standing of its owners by its relative 
volume and complexity, so too the messages carved in stone on the steps, exte- 
rior facades and roof crests, and interior benches and jambs are explicit and 
very revealing of the motives, the ideals, and the pretensions of those who 
designed, built, and used them. Just as we all agree that the public monuments 
were biased and self-serving, there is also a general accord that not everyone in 
Classic Maya society could read the inscriptions. But I think that scholars also 
agree that the populace could understand and appreciate the architectural sculp- 
ture, which was designed and built to be admired and understood. Of course, 
the level of understanding varied with age, experience, and social standing. 
Thus, on a purely practical level a higher position on the steps enabled one to 
see more of the rituals, the architectural setting, and its attendant pictorial im- 
agery. On a more social and intellectual level, the more elevated individuals 
could better understand the information and power communicated in the built 
environment and the pageantry that made it resonate with meaning. 


BUILDINGS AND THEIR MEANING IN LATE CLASSIC COPAN 


Here I summarize some of the results of our most recent work on the Late 
Classic Maya architecture in Copan to illustrate what kinds of meanings were 
encoded there, what kinds of behaviors took place in those dramatic environs, 
and what all of this can tell us about dynastic design and intent. The discussion 
will proceed chronologically from the time of the eleventh ruler to the six- 
teenth and final member of the K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ dynasty in order to 
pursue development of the architectural program in historical sequence. Progress 
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and pitfalls in the interpretations of idiosyncratic concerns and strategies of 
statecraft will be addressed for each ruler in his turn. 

During the reigns of the eleventh and twelfth rulers in the seventh century 
A.D., change was in the air as far as dynastic monuments went. Barbara Fash 
(Fash n.d.b; Fash and Taube n.d.) has noted that the Copan architects and sculp- 
tors began to change the way they embellished the structures with sculpture in 
the reign of the eleventh ruler, Buts’ Chan. Instead of using stone armatures 
outset from the fagade to support masses of modeled stucco, the stone itself 
became increasingly salient and carved, and the use of stucco was correspond- 
ingly decreased. This process is best exemplified by the sculptures that adorned 
“Indigo” (below final-phase Temple 22) and“Oropéndula” (adjacent to Rosalila 
and beneath final-phase Temple 16). By the end of the reign of Ruler 12 (re- 
ferred to variously as “Smoke-Jaguar” and “Smoke-Imix-God K’’), this transi- 
tion was complete. Some of the very finest sculptures ever carved in the Maya 
area were found in a context that dates to the end of the reign of Ruler 12, in 
a structure beneath 10L-26 first known as “Hijole” (Fash n.d.b). 

Ruler 12 commissioned several buildings with the most evenly hewn dressed 
tuff blocks ever produced in the Maya area, on such massive structures as 
“Esmeralda” (beneath Structure 26) and “Purpura” (which encapsulated the 
still intact Rosalila). Sadly, we are unable to even guess at what messages the 
adornments of the temples atop these massive renovations bore, because few of 
them survived the subsequent rebuilding episodes. We can take note of the fact 
that Ruler 12 was not just intent on large-scale renovations of the acropolis 
temples but on the placement of a series of inscribed stelae and altars in differ- 
ent parts of the Copan valley as well. Although Buts’ Chan (portrayed on Stela 
7), Waterlily Jaguar (memorialized on Stela 9), and other earlier dynasts (re- 
sponsible for Stelae 20, 21, 23, and 24) erected monuments at the site of the 
modern town, Ruler 12 erected no less than six stelae and four inscribed altars 
in the valley at a number of different loci. This concern with leaving a literary 
mark on the landscape has certainly impressed the community of modern scholars 
working on Mesoamerica, who have interpreted these monuments in various 
ways. 

Although I was once one of its most enthusiastic backers, I find that I no 
longer subscribe to the view that the outlying valley stelae delimit the bound- 
aries of the domain of Ruler 12. The beginning of the Late Classic period 
corresponds with the appearance of Copador ceramics. Payson Sheets’ (1992) 
work at the site of El Ceren shows Copador to have been in use before A.D. 
600, prior to the reign of Ruler 12, who acceeded in a.p. 628. Survey and 
excavations conducted in the larger sustaining area demonstrate that during the 
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reign of Ruler 12, the kingdom clearly extended far beyond the limits of the 
Copan pocket. In this case, our earlier assessments were in error, not because of 
sampling but because of the mistaken dates (A.D. 700 or even 737) then posited 
for the appearance of Copador polychrome. The idea that the stelae are associ- 
ated with particular sacred spots on the landscape and associated ancestors 
(Proskouriakoff 1973), likely used in ritual pilgrimage circuits (Schele and Freidel 
1990), now seems to have much more in its favor. 

For the thirteenth ruler, Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil (also known as XVIII Jog 
and 18 Rabbit), a whole series of architectural and freestanding monuments 
have been identified and subjected to all manner of scholarly interpretation. It 
is only with thorough investigation of earlier monuments that his considerable 
achievements can be put in proper perspective. Although it is true that half of 
the stelae (i.e., A, D, EK and 4) and one of the buildings (Structure 22) that he 
built have the very high relief style that made Copan famous, we know now 
that this style began with the work of an incredibly skilled and visionary sculp- 
tor in the reign of the previous king (B. Fash n.d.b). Although it is also true that 
the final version of Temple 22 was probably one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the New World from the time of its construction until it fell into disrepair, 
we know now that there were numerous antecedent versions of this artificial 
sacred mountain for at least a century before Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil built 
the one whose ruins continue to inspire us today. Finally, the birds that adorn 
the facades of the ballcourt he completed in the year before his much-re- 
marked demise were but a more plentiful version of the dramatic and powerful 
avians that were emblazoned on the sides of the courts of his ancestors. 

On the positive side of this particular ledger, Stuart (n.d.a) has recently sug- 
gested that Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil had not been given his due as the original 
patron of the hieroglyphic stairway. The lower part of the stairway carries a 
dedicatory date that falls fairly early in the reign of the thirteenth ruler. Because 
the later date higher up on the stairs had long been taken to represent the date 
of its completion—with a formal dedication, perhaps, when Stela M was erected 
at its base in A.D. 756—the earlier dedicatory date was not given its due until 
Stuart’s recent reanalysis of this material. Thus, the idea that the hieroglyphic 
stairway was built after a 19-year hiatus at the site (Marcus 1976; Morley 1920; 
Riese 1980, 1986) is no longer tenable. The interpretations that I derived from 
this dating of the stairs after the death of Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil and its 
purported use as a revivalist temple conceived and built to restore faith in the 
royal line (Fash 1988, 1991; W. Fash et al. 1992) will also have to be revised. The 
view now is that Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil sought to create the most impres- 
sive hieroglyphic stairway in the Maya area to enshrine the glorious deeds of 
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his ancestors (Stuart n.d.a). Singled out for special veneration was Ruler 12, 
whose portrait and exploits are found at eye level at the base of the stairs. 

For the ballcourt, we have seen that the floor markers and macaws on the 
benches and facades of both buildings show that mythological and astrological 
aspects were an integral part of the symbolism and ideology of the ball game at 
Copan from the onset of dynastic rule through the reign of Uaxaclahun Ubah 
K’awil. Likewise, the Temple 22 themes of maize growing from the sacred moun- 
tain, guarded over by the figure of the king (B. Fash n.d.b) were also sacred, 
unchangeable propositions. This is in keeping with worldwide patterns of ven- 
eration of sacred mountains, a popular theme among the Maya in general and 
especially so at Copan, whose inscriptions refer to it as the “Three Mountain” 
place (Stuart 1992, n.d.b). The entrance to Temple 22 transformed it into the 
gaping mouth of a cave, which is what the interior of the temple was designed 
to replicate. Whatever rituals and other behaviors took place within this artifi- 
cial sacred mountain, the results of them were probably communicated to the 
anxious public, assembled by the hundreds on the steps and the courtyard be- 
low. We are now confident that a Day or Rising Sun God originally graced the 
east side of the East Court, turning the entire patio into a giant cosmogram 
oriented on both vertical and horizontal axes (Ashmore 1991). This gives us a 
feel for the larger picture in which these rituals and pageants were played out, 
according to the design conceived by the Maya. 

Barbara Fash (n.d.b) has recently demonstrated that there were numerous 
water birds on the facades of Temple 22, in keeping with the idea that the plaza 
below was a metaphor for the lagoons and reservoirs found on Maya sacred 
mountains. She also notes that this and the other acropolis temples and courts 
were designed as an integral part of a larger water capture and runoff system 
such as those documented for Tikal and other ancient Maya communities 
(Scarborough 1983, 1993). Dynastic architecture is in fact the maximal expres- 
sion of the water-related concerns that faced every farmer since Formative 
times; the reservoirs of Tikal, Copan, and other cities are but the most sophis- 
ticated dynastic versions of that aspect of the built environment. 

It is intriguing that although some were given the benefits of some refur- 
bishment or expansion, no subsequent king sought to build over the four great 
architectural achievements of the ill-fated thirteenth king: the Great Plaza, the 
final ballcourt, the hieroglyphic stairway, and the final version of Temple 22. 
Perhaps the end he suffered made him a martyr of legendary, perhaps even 
mythical, proportions in this kingdom, making of his monuments a virtually 
sacrosanct legacy. 

Ruler 14 (“Smoke Monkey”) was long thought not to have commissioned 
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or erected any monuments during his relatively short reign. This view has been 
successfully challenged by the investigation of Structure 10L-22A (B. Fash et al. 
1992; Fash and Fash 1990) (Fig. 12). Just as both epigraphic and stratigraphic 
data support the placement of Structure 10L-22 1st in the reign of Uaxaclahun 
Ubah K’awil (Larios, Fash, and Stuart 1994), the textual and contextual infor- 
mation both place Structure 10L-22A in the reign of his successor, Ruler 14. 
Barbara Fash’s sculpture analysis showed that this building was embellished with 
large mats, considered to label this as the Popol Nah, or Council or Commu- 
nity House (B. Fash et al. 1992). Other motifs are read as zac nicte’il na or “white 
flower house,” which is another term for council house in Maya dictionaries 
(Stephen Houston, personal communication, 1990). Its identification as a council 
house thus relies on two distinct pieces of epigraphic data. 

Between the oversized mat symbols were a series of niches, inset into which 
were human figures seated above hieroglyphs. The epigraphers recognized the 
hieroglyphs as place names that occur in other contexts where they may refer 
































Fig.12 Reconstruction drawing of Copan Structure 22A. Based on architectural data 
provided by Rudy Larios and sculpture reconstruction by Barbara Fash. Drawing by 
Barbara Fash. 
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to supernatural locales (B. Fash et al. 1992; Stuart and Houston 1994). Will 
Andrews found one of the place name glyphs on three different buildings in 
Group 10L-2, the royal residential compound that he was digging just south of 
the acropolis (Andrews n.d.; Andrews and Fash 1992). This provided the first 
archaeological evidence that the place names on the Mat House were actually 
associated with specific lineages and/or residential groups within the ancient 
kingdom of Copan. The location of Andrews’ compound to the south of the 
acropolis is in keeping with the position of the kanal or fish glyph on the south 
facade of the Popol Nah. This datum leads us to wonder whether the other 
place names might also be placed on the facades of the building in keeping 
with the geographic positions of their respective lineages or communities. This 
hypothesis is being put to the test in new research in the valley, at Group 9J-5 
(north of the Principal Group), and at the secondary center of Rio Amarillo (to 
the east). Linda Schele (personal communication, 1992) has suggested that the 
“black water hole” place name on the west side of Structure 10L-22A may 
refer to Quirigua, which is located both west and north of Copan. 

Presiding over the councillors was the portrait of the ruler, who was carved 
larger than life and occupied the central portion of the roof crest. Structural 
evidence adduced by Barbara Fash (1992) now allows us to prove that most of 
the major buildings of the Late Classic Copan Acropolis did sport roof crests, 
just as their counterparts in the Petén did and as the Early Classic temple Rosalila 
did (Fig. 5). As noted, the architectural stratigraphy shows that Structure 10L- 
22A was built after the reign of the thirteenth ruler and before that of the 
fifteenth ruler. The 9 Ahau glyphs that were placed prominently on the build- 
ing are thought likely to refer to the 9 Ahau period ending 9.15.15.0.0, falling 
in A.D. 746. This building is thus thought to have been dedicated by the four- 
teenth king, Smoke Monkey, toward the end of his short reign and less than a 
decade after the humiliating death of his predecessor XVIII Jog at the hands of 
his former vassal from Quirigua, Cauac Sky. This historical context makes for 
an interesting analysis of the strategies of statecraft pursued by the short-lived 
fourteenth ruler, as reflected in his architectural program. 

The original idea was that Structure 10L-22A and the royal council were 
innovations of Ruler 14 in response to the rising power of the nobles in the 
valley and the need to appease and engage them at a time of political crisis in 
the history of the dynasty (B. Fash et al. 1992; Fash and Fash 1990). The realiza- 
tion that Group H at Uaxactun contained a Late Pre-Classic Mat House (Fash 
and Fash n.d.; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993) and the documentation of 
other Late Classic buildings of this type in numerous parts of the Maya low- 
lands (Ringle 1990; Schele, this volume) has enlightened our thinking on this 
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topic. So has the recent discovery that the building beneath 10L-22A does not 
have the form or decoration of the Mat House and appears to have had some 
other function (Sharer n.d.). This does not preclude the possibility that an ear- 
lier Council House might have existed in some other part of the acropolis that 
has not yet seen the dim light of our tunnel system. Therefore, at present we 
incline to the view that, although both the institution of and a building for the 
ruling council may well have existed before the reign of Ruler 14, public de- 
piction of the councillors and their associated supernatural abodes was a deco- 
rative and architectural design very much in keeping with the exigencies of the 
times (Fash 1996, n.d.a). 

In addition to showing his concern for his councillors and their people by 
placing the representatives’ portraits and place names on the building, Smoke 
Monkey also created facilities for public spectacles in association with the Council 
House. The large platform labeled Structure 10L-25 was a low, plaster-capped 
surface built directly in front of the Popol Nah and was clearly never used for 
supporting a masonry superstructure. Again on the basis of analogy with colo- 
nial and modern Maya, Barbara Fash suggested that it was used for dance and 
for the public feasts that followed the council. The large size of the platform 
certainly would have accommodated many dancers, and the ample steps of the 
East Court would have been a great vantage point from which to take in the 
proceedings. 

All of this presents a lively picture of the intent, including strategies and 
ideals, of the fourteenth king, in the wake of Copan’s defeat at the hands of 
Quirigua. It could even lend itself to the pursuit of inferring aspects of his 
personality. But to my mind, we are still at too great a distance from these times, 
places, and people to do that with what a statistician would call a high degree of 
probability. We have postulated that the fourteenth ruler made explicit refer- 
ences to the representatives of the people, and the places they harked from, as a 
recognition of—if not an outright concession to—their political power in the 
years after the humiliating defeat of Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil. On this basis, 
should we then claim that he was a noble visionary, a mere pragmatist, or even 
a quivering coward? Tempting as it may be to make a stab at this kind of infer- 
ence, the information presently available does not allow us to be sure. The very 
existence of a council and of evidence for the importance of the competing 
nobles in the decision-making process opens up a number of questions about 
the nature and strength of the ruler’s power at this and other Classic Maya 
kingdoms. 

For Ruler 15, the monuments that have survived are Stelae M and N, and 
the completed hieroglyphic stairway and temple of Structure 10L-26.The im- 
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mense hieroglyphic stairway was finished off by an even more elaborate and 
important inscription in the temple that surmounted the inscribed steps. The 
entire monument represents an ode to the Copan dynasty, a singular affirma- 
tion of historical continuity and divine rule, beginning with the first king in 
A.D. 426 and continuing up to the time of the fifteenth ruler, who dedicated 
the completed temple and stairs in A.D. 756 (Fash 1988; Fash and Stuart 1991; 
W. Fash et al. 1992; Schele and Freidel 1990; Stuart 1992, n.d.a; Stuart and 
Schele 1986b). The inscriptions accompany life-sized portraits of the rulers 
themselves, whose exploits are detailed in the text. The rulers all carry shield 
and lance, and many wear Tlaloc and other war imagery in keeping with the 
martial theme (Fash 1992). The Tlaloc imagery is, of course, consistent with 
surviving portraits of the first king, who is portrayed with goggles over his eyes. 
Thus, the ball games and most inclusive public ceremonies all took place under 
the watchful eyes of all of the earlier rulers, whose gaze also encompassed all of 
the assembled subjects. 

As noted above, the investigations inside the pyramidal base of Structure 26 
have shown that this building always functioned as a dynastic temple, with 
inscriptions relating to events that took place in the reigns of the first four 
rulers. Papagayo Structure’s stela cited the ceremonies associated with the comple- 
tion of the Great Cycle 9.0.0.0.0 and the name of the first ruler, Yax K’uk’ Mo’. 
This temple was deliberately curated and left accessible by the Copan dynasty 
for some 250 years before finally succumbing to the expansive designs of 
Uaxaclahun Ubah K’awil. One can imagine this building serving as a kind of 
oracle as well as the most sacred of the dynastic temples. It is revealing that 
when the thirteenth ruler had this temple buried, he had its stela’s text partially 
replicated on the mat stela ( J), that symbol for divine rulership people were 
forced to contemplate on their way into the city from the eastern sacbe. Just as 
the ballcourt showed continuity in function and decoration through time, Struc- 
ture 26 served as a dynastic shrine for the duration of Copan kingship and 
emphasized the sacred as well as the historical origins of divine rule. 

During the reign of Ruler 16 (a.p. 763 to ca. 820), whose name is best 
transcribed as Yax Pasah (Stuart 1992), once again a major change was in the air 
as far as dynastic monument programs went. This was the complete abandon- 
ment of the medium of the stela as a vehicle for aggrandizement of the ruler. 
Henceforth, information was recorded primarily on buildings and secondarily 
on inscribed altars and the lids of portable stone incensarios. Of his buildings, we 
know that in the Main Acropolis he was responsible for the final versions of 
Temples 11, 16, 18, and 21A. Although Structures 18 and 21A basically repre- 
sented relatively small additions to the East Court, the renovations on Struc- 
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tures 11 and 16 were physically imposing and visually impressive. The multiple 
depictions of K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ in the sculptures that embellished and gave 
life to Structure 16—on its exterior temple facades, in the temple interior, and 
on Altar Q (Fash 1992)—are now seen as perfectly in keeping with his depic- 
tion on the earlier temples at this locus, namely Rosalila and Margarita (Agurcia 
Fasquelle n.d.). The emphasis on Tlaloc imagery, as noted above, is grounded in 
the associations made between Teotihuacan and Copan in the first three de- 
cades of the city’s history. The massive renovations of Structures 16 and 11 were 
the most impressive part of Yax Pasah’s dynastic building program; the West 
Court of the acropolis was virtually completely redone. 

Rather than celebrating fertility, the cosmos, and dance, Mary Miller and 
Linda Schele have shown us that the (final phase) West Court was an under- 
world redoubt where, as noted, the steps for ritual participant/observer accom- 
modations were quite limited. It is clear from the elevation and depictions of 
crododiles, aquatic snails, and Pawahtun musicians on adjacent buildings that 
Altar Q and the meeting of kings that it portrays was symbolically placed in the 
watery underworld. The stairs of the imposing Temple Pyramid 16 that rose just 
behind Altar Q contained dozens of skulls on its lower outset panel, which is 
also in keeping with the symbolism shown on the other buildings of the West 
Court. The first version of Structure 11 was one of the earliest buildings in the 
acropolis, and David Stuart long ago deciphered the inscription on an early 
buried step within it as “the lineage house of Yax K’uk’ Mo’.” Structure 11 
faced both the most exclusive theatre space of the West Court and the most 
inclusive one, the great open plaza that incorporated the ballcourt, the hiero- 
glyphic stairway, and the public entrance and Great Plaza beyond. The king 
could be involved with either the most inclusive or the most exclusive ceremo- 
nies simply by walking out the north or the south door. In fact, he could have 
supervised many pageants simultaneously, including the dances on the dance 
platform just outside the east door without ever having to leave the premises. 

The huge Pawahtun heads found on the north side of Temple 11 (Fash 
1986) formed part of two full-figure depictions of this deity that were the 
largest ever carved in the Maya area. Everyone entering the central plaza area 
by means of the sacbeob would have seen the imposing Temple 11 and its giant 
Pawahtuns and crocodilians, surely one of the most dazzling visual displays of 
its day. This most grandiose version of this “overarching theme” is in keeping 
with the virtual obsession with the Pawahtun/Bacab complex in Copan, which 
began (as far as we know) with the inner chamber of Temple 22 in the early 
eighth century. Fragments from another such Pawahtun-supported archway 
originally inside the temple of Structure 10L-26 were found by the Peabody 
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Museum expeditions of the 1890s and also in our excavations of the late 1980s, 
indicating that the fifteenth ruler mimicked this part of the Temple 22 imagery. 
During the reign of Yax Pasah, this imagery was transformed two ways: into a 
giant version to adorn the new king’s most massive building project (Temple 
11) and into a standardized smaller format used by the nobles in the valley, with 
Pawahtun figures (now at a smaller scale) supporting the ledge of interior benches 
with hieroglyphic texts. Three such benches have been uncovered in the 
Sepulturas ward of the city alone, and the presumption is that many more will 
surface as more of the elite residential compounds in the valley are dug. Perhaps 
the Pawahtuns/Bacabs became a special supernatural patron of the royal line in 
Copan, as Houston and Stuart (1989, 1996) have adduced to have been in use 
at various centers in the lowlands during the Classic period. 

The first two Pawahtun-supported benches discovered in the Sepulturas 
ward of the valley led me to posit that Yax Pasah was bestowing royal gifts in 
the form of hieratic monuments on his most important subjects as inducements 
for them to remain loyal to his political order and to continue to provide him 
with tribute (Fash 1983, 1986, 1988). The supporting Pawahtun figures were 
thought to represent a metaphor for the role of the supporting nobles; both 
were adduced to be “pillars of the world order” during the reign of the six- 
teenth and last ruler in the line of K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’. Taking matters a step 
further, the abundance of large elite residential compounds led me to suggest that 
there might have been a“‘nobles’ revolt” at Copan or other Classic Maya sites, as 
push came to shove at the end of the Classic period (Fash 1988, 1991). Since then, 
yet another example of a Pawahtun-supported bench was uncovered by David 
Webster and his colleagues (Webster, Evans, and Sanders 1993) in their investi- 
gations of Structure 8N-66, the easternmost large vaulted masonry structure 
found at Group 8N-11, located at the terminus of the eastern sacbe. 

The importance of the upper nobility at other Classic Maya sites was also 
brought to the fore by investigations at Palenque (Schele 1991) and Tikal 
(Haviland 1981; cf. Schele and Freidel 1990). In both cases, inscribed monu- 
ments were found in the context of long-lived elite residential compounds in 
close proximity to the dynastic center. Stuart (1993) has recently shown that 
such elites were bestowed a number of nonkingly titles in different parts of the 
Maya lowlands at the end of the Classic period and were a growing political 
force with whom the rulers were forced to contend. However, Stuart is less 
convinced by the idea the the Copan benches were necessarily bestowed upon 
the nobles by the king. He sees more independent action and political compe- 
tition on the part of the aspiring elites of the Maya lowlands in the eighth 
century A.D. Certainly, the decipherment of genealogical information on the 
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bench from Structure 9N-82 does indicate a desire to showcase the prestige of 
his family background. The inscription cites the owner of the house, his mother’s 
name, and his “predecessor” (presumably his father). The long-term occupation 
sequence at Group 9N-8 included substantial Early Classic remains (Fash 1983, 
1991), yet only in the Late Classic did the residents begin sculpting images of 
their supernatural patron (a hybrid Pawahtun/scribe), images of themselves, 
and hieroglyphic texts to record their story for posterity. 

Future research at such elite residential groups throughout the Maya low- 
lands may show that many such subroyal families were creating their own monu- 
ments to exalt their genealogy, social station, political office, and supernatural 
affiliations. We plan such investigations at Copan and hope that others will 
pursue them at other sites. The work at secondary centers and subroyal elite 
compounds will allow us to assess continuities and change in the power politics 
among and between competing lineages in the middle and at the top of the 
political system and between those lineages and the royal family itself. It will 
also provide a much needed bridge between the dynastic building programs of 
the royal families and the more humble abodes that have traditionally been the 
focus of household archaeology in the Maya area. Once this is accomplished, 
we may be able to better address the question of who, ultimately, commissioned 
these monuments: the nobles themselves, bent on their own aggrandizement, 
or the kings who sought their continued support? We may also get a better idea 
of whether these “subdynastic” public monuments were purely a Late Classic 
development or in fact had deeper roots in the histories of the major Maya 
kingdoms. Finally, one can hope that we will obtain a clearer picture of whether 
the practice of replication in the form and functions of Maya architecture went 
from the top down or the bottom up. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST AND PORTENTS OF THE FUTURE 


In the study of dynastic building programs, the researcher is confronted with 
a series of huge challenges, many of them owing to the scale upon which they 
must conduct investigations to obtain meaningful results. The present offering 
was designed to illustrate that the most productive way to put Maya dynastic 
history to the test is by uncovering it on and around the buildings that were the 
maximal political statements of the paramount players on the stages of the 
Classic period. Only by directing research to squarely address the issue of how 
the Maya towns and city-states were formed and how they grew in scope and 
complexity through time and space can we put the aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the individual dynasts—from earliest to latest-—in their proper his- 
torical and processual contexts. The investigations of the North Acropolis and 
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the Mundo Perdido Complex of Tikal, as well as of the Main Acropolis of 
Copan, have yielded a number of revelations regarding the origins and devel- 
opment of complex society and the subsequent development of dynastic build- 
ing programs and their accompanying ritual, pomp, and circumstance. However, 
even the developments at those loci cannot be evaluated in isolation but must 
be scrutinized in the context of the larger social system they formed the apex 
of before their significance in etic terms can be assessed. Likewise, results of 
tightly focused research on the supporting populations cannot tell us the whole 
story of a kingdom, as some of the more recent work in Copan has clearly 
shown. The dismissal of the existence of an Early Classic founder of Copan’s 
dynasty and his pre-seventh century successors based on the results of a sample 
of visible mounds presents us with an object lesson in the dangers of dismissing 
the historical record as mere propaganda. 

Obviously, the possibilities for discerning the scope and strength of dynastic 
rule through time are immeasurably enhanced when the data from the sup- 
porting population include information on the interest groups that are most 
likely to have influenced or even decided questions of policy. Certainly, the 
“feedback” between the rulers, lesser nobles, and commoners that J. Eric 
Thompson (1939) pioneered at San José and that has more recently been at- 
tempted both at Copan and elsewhere is still in its intellectual infancy. Our 
present attempts at this kind of analysis will likely appear crude and clumsy in 
the future, as a whole array of comparative ethnological and archaeological data 
are brought to bear on these questions. 

This chapter hopefully has also served to demonstrate that analysis of the 
idiosyncratic concerns and strategies of statecraft of particular rulers as ad- 
judged from their monuments can reliably be made only in the context of an 
understanding of their predecessors’ works. Categorical statements of the inno- 
vative nature of a particular ruler’s program or monuments are best reserved for 
cases where extensive investigations of earlier manifestations have been con- 
ducted at those loci. The “cross-cutting, self-corrective strategy” for research on 
sociopolitical evolution in Copan has enabled us to substantially revise a num- 
ber of erroneous earlier ideas and models that we now realize were made on 
the basis of faulty chronology, insufficient samples (especially of earlier versions 
of the same phenomena before Late Classic times), or other shortcomings. A 
strong commitment of time and financial resources is required for even this 
strategy to be effective in the epicenters of ancient Maya metropoli. A willing- 
ness to constantly revise previous, sometimes cherished, interpretations and to 
seek answers to new questions is also a vital prerequisite for this type of work. 
Perhaps the most important finding, however, is that the final versions of build- 
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ings and other dynastic monument programs are often a very good basis from 
which to predict the forms and decoration of their predecessors. 

The documentation of how an idea and a monument were transformed 
through time permits us to question how the exigencies of rulership may have 
required flexibility and change in some areas and rock-solid stability in others. 
The portraits of representatives on Ruler 14’s version of the Mat House are 
thought to be an example of a change in “public broadcasting” based on politi- 
cal expediency to mark the ascendance and power of the nobility. Conversely, 
the ballcourt, Temple 22, and Temple 16 embodied and illustrated immutable 
themes from their first construction to their last. Nuances and styles of expres- 
sion certainly changed, but the meaning and intent of these three monuments 
were never in doubt, either to their makers or to the public; they were designed 
to enthrall and engage. Structure 26 was more complex. It apparently always 
served as a dynastic shrine, perhaps even as an oracle, but its form and its deco- 
rative program changed dramatically more than once in its long public life. Its 
final version represents something of a paradox. Although its hieroglyphic stair- 
way constitutes the longest, largest, and most explicit inscribed public record of 
dynastic power in the Maya world, its written message was legible only to a 
chosen few. Although the overall intent and meaning was made clear to all by 
the ruler portraits and huge Tlaloc imagery, the power of the deified rulers was 
at the same time rendered inaccessible by the written word itself. It was de- 
signed to inform but, more importantly, to impress and intimidate. 

The question of whether Classic Maya dynastic buildings can be “read” as 
texts at this point in time can perhaps best be answered in some cases “yes, but 
to varying degrees.” The most clear-cut way they can be interpreted is in terms 
of the volume and complexity of their construction. Elliot Abrams’s studies of 
energetics (this volume) show us that those data can speak volumes about the 
power of the people who commissioned the buildings. Equally clear is that 
“bigger is better” meant not only “taller” but “broader” for the dynastic centers 
of the Classic Maya. The design and intent of vertical space is a feature of royal 
architecture that has largely gone uncommented on and surely holds more for 
us to explore. Just as the stationing of people on steps had meaning in terms of 
status and social standing (Houston, this volume), so the height and accommo- 
dations for people on buildings and their plazas also had meaning in terms of 
how many people, and which ones, were allowed to be participant observers 
there. The layout of the buildings themselves varies so widely from site to site 
that it is hard to claim there were codes that were universally agreed upon. It is 
clear that the earlier patterns in a particular site to a degree dictated later ones 
(Webster and McAnany, this volume). This makes the massive redesign of the 
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Copan Acropolis by Waterlily Jaguar (Sharer et al. n.d.) and the shifting of the 
triadic plan from the North Acropolis to the Great Plaza by Ruler A of Tikal 
(Coe 1990) stand out as the daring work of visionaries. But did the Maya have 
their own Imhoteps, or can we attribute these sweeping changes to the rulers 
themselves? Without the requisite textual data, at this point we can do little 
more than pose the question. Regarding function, it appears that certain kinds 
of buildings were essential components of all Classic Maya dynastic centers. 
The royal palace and administrative compound; funerary temples for deified 
ancestors; buildings and entire plaza complexes for ritual penance, sacrifice, 
dance, ball games, feasts, and other compelling fare; council houses; and dynas- 
tic temples, all these and more were built into the Classic Maya centers. But 
identifying and distinguishing them on the criteria of form and associated arti- 
facts alone has been an uphill battle. For such identifications, the insights pro- 
vided by texts and imagery are a godsend to us and worthy of the most careful 
scrutiny. 

Certainly, the Copan dynastic architectural corpus is replete with examples 
of pictorial imagery that illuminated the nature of a building in clear-cut terms 
that the entire population could understand. The GI panel and sky bands on 
Motmot and Yax, the Ballcourt I full-figure macaws with their Hunahpu arms, 
and the K’inich Ahau and sky bands on Yehnal and Margarita show the explic- 
itness of the imagery used to label the holy grounds from the very onset of 
dynastic rule. The full-figure images and associated glyphs on Margarita show 
that even rulers’ names were literally spelled out for the viewing public on the 
facades of the buildings, as were the supernatural locales with which they were 
associated. Indeed, one cannot escape the feeling that 99% of the Maya popu- 
lation in Classic times understood the 7 Kan and 9 Imix references much better 
than we do! The wits masks on Temple 22, the mat designs on the Mat House, 
the Tlaloc imagery on Temples 16 and 26, the bats on Temple 20, and the giant 
Pawahtuns on Temple 11 were clear and explicit symbols that the Maya world 
could understand and revere. 

On the other hand, the more esoteric information encoded in the longer 
hieroglyphic texts that adorned the steps and interior chambers of the build- 
ings were probably designed more to lend an aura of sacred mystery to the 
environs than to spell things out for the person on the street. Then, as now, a 
specialist was needed to interpret them. Perhaps too then, as now, there were 
different interpretations placed on their content according to the passions of 
the moment and the aspirations of the reader. The point is that now, as then, 
they constitute an integral part of the message, especially given that in many 
cases the inscriptions refer as much to the monuments themselves as they do to 
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their makers (David Stuart n.d.b; personal communication, 1995). They may 
still be our most direct window into the thoughts, intents, and perhaps even the 
personality of their patrons. 

The renewal of tried and trusted religious themes and the structures that 
personified them is one of the most consistent patterns found to date in the 
study of Classic Maya dynastic architecture. This practice is entirely in keeping 
with the cyclical view of history shared not only by the city-states of the Clas- 
sic Maya lowlands but also of the larger culture area of Mesoamerica. Curiously, 
this view of history seems to have an eerie counterpart in the cyclical manner 
in which those cultures have been interpreted by Western scholars. When 
Stephens published his popular books, a new window was opened to us on a 
wondrous and fascinating world. The initial concern with the large public 
monuments, and the history that Stephens knew was recorded in their glyphs, 
was later distorted into the dogma that the one thing the inscriptions did not 
record was history (Coe 1992). Fortunately, interest in housemounds (Ricketson 
and Ricketson 1937; Wauchope 1934), secondary centers (Thompson 1939), 
modern Maya people (Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934), and their material cul- 
ture (Wauchope 1939) brought new avenues for exploring the human dimen- 
sion of ancient Maya life at the time the denial of history was in ascendance. 
When the historical record finally resurfaced with the brilliant work of Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff and Heinrich Berlin, a new window was opened onto the work- 
ings of the ancient Maya world. But now the Post-Modern take on this is that 
none of it is valid, that history does not exist in the abstract, and that those who 
would study it do so only to upgrade or reinforce their own social position. 
Can it be that the investigation of housemounds, secondary centers, and the 
modern Maya can once again bring balance to our profession? It seems to me 
that there are grounds for optimism in thinking so, particularly given the progress 
that this volume has shown in our understanding of Classic period architecture 
and the many ways it can be used to open new vistas onto the lifeways and 
conceits of the ancient Maya. The study of their dynastic architecture can shed 
precious light on how the Classic Maya conceived, structured, and viewed their 
world during a particularly creative juncture in their history. 
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UILT ENVIRONMENTS ARE emergent phenomena that undergo constant 

change and transformation. They rarely form and crystallize as a singu- 

lar vision or construction event but rather accrue form and meaning 
through a continued and dynamic interaction between people and places. This 
process leads to what Pred (1986: 5) has termed “place as historically contin- 
gent process” or locations at which historical events are encoded architectur- 
ally. Through ritual and performance, building activities transform places in 
profoundly social ways. Such a perspective on the built environment 1s particu- 
larly relevant to Classic Maya constructions, for which descriptive terms such as 
“organic, accretional, or agglutinative” often have been used, suggesting repeti- 
tive cycles of ritual performance and building activity. I suggest that this archi- 
tectonic style results, in part, from the incorporation of ancestors—both their 
physical remains and their iconic images—into the Classic Maya built environ- 
ment. Through their inclusion, ancestors facilitated a social definition of resi- 
dence and augmented the political centrality of selected locales. To demonstrate 
this point, I first pursue a general discussion of burial ritual and the creation of 
ancestors; second, I examine the role of ancestors in the “ritual establishment of 
home” (Saile 1985: 87); third, I consider the incorporation of ancestors into 
monumental architecture to establish a political and ritual axis mundi; and, fi- 
nally, I turn to a discussion of iconographic representations and textual refer- 
ences to ancestors and their burial places. 


BURIAL RITUAL AND THE CREATION OF ANCESTORS 


For Turner (1977), ritual performance was a response to a breach in the 
social fabric; it was a means of reintegrating society and moving through a 
liminal state such as that which occurs at the death of an important individual. 
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In contrast, Humphreys (1981) argues that death, a dangerous and chaotic rup- 
ture in the social order, also presents an opportunity for the living to reorder 
the system, to gain previously unforeseen advantage, or to promote themselves 
and their family line. In this view, protracted burial ritual, including secondary 
and tertiary interment as well as construction of ancestor shrines, allows time 
for maneuvering among the living. This method of “drawing power from the 
past for projection into the future” also has been emphasized by Feuchtwang 
(1974) in his analysis of Chinese geomancy and tomb placement. As we shall 
see, such attitudes seem also to have prevailed in Classic Maya society. 

However one approaches it, burial ritual provides social rules for the living. 
Not only about the dead, such ritual helps forge linkages between the living 
and the dead (Pearson 1993: 227).The elaboration of burial ceremony and the 
extent to which the material remains of a deceased person are interred within 
a remembered and revered place, in turn, depend on the desire of the living to 
perpetuate an established order or to promulgate an unbroken chain of inher- 
itance. For this reason, Glazier (1984: 133) used the term “domestication of 
death” to refer to the newly found meaning given to burial locales among the 
Mbeere of Kenya when the British Colonial government accorded legal status 
to ancestral burial grounds during tribal boundary disputes. 

In a more specific sense, ancestor veneration, as it was practiced among both 
elites and nonelites in Classic Maya society, was a selective social practice in that 
ancestors were a subset of all deceased; ancestors were those who validated 
political power, status, and access to resources. Moreover, as facilitators of power 
transfers between the generations, ancestors played a particularly critical role in 
times of social transformation, such as the Early Classic period. Although the 
rituals of Classic Maya ancestor veneration no longer exist, we can study the 
places where ancestors were buried and their spirits were summoned for the 
benefit of the living. 


ANCESTORS AND THE RITUAL ESTABLISHMENT OF HOME 


Temple I of Tikal, the tomb of Ruler A, is a familiar monument and serves 
to exemplify the sense of political centrality given to a place by an ancestor 
interment ( Jones 1977). As far back as the early part of the twentieth century, 
Ricketson (1925: 386) remarked on the strong association between pyramids 
and royal tombs. Less intuitively obvious is the creation of a sense of resi- 
dence—of home—as imparted by the presence of an ancestor. From the early 
days of the Middle Formative, important dead were placed within the cores of 
structures. This pattern is a common one, whether one is examining burial data 
from Platform 5D-4-10th beneath the North Acropolis of Tikal (Coe 1990), 
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the basal strata of Operation I at K’axob (Bobo n.d.), or the early structures of 
Cuello (Robin and Hammond 1991). From the very start, the maintenance of 
links with the deceased via physical proximity within a built environment is a 
prominent characteristic of Maya society. 

Retrodicting from contemporary practices, we can speculate that burial place- 
ment may have played an important role in what Saile (1985: 87) has called the 
ritual establishment of home. Here I speak of home in the sense of an eco- 
nomic, ritual, political, and social hive of activity in nonindustrial society and 
not the more passive, television- and bedroom-dominated abodes of contem- 
porary Western society. In regard to the former, the study of Davis (n.d.) on the 
topic of residence and land among K’anjobal Maya of Huehuetenango is par- 
ticularly pertinent. Davis (n.d.: 80) describes residential units as having an un- 
usually large or prominent structure called yatut jichmam (“house of the ancestor’). 
Within landholdings, which Davis (n.d.: 84) refers to as ancestor estates or 
tx’otx jichmam, “residents were joined together in a single religious community 
wherein prayer to the dead ancestors perpetuated the fertility of lands which 
the living gained through inheritance.” Thus, among these highland Maya, home 
is integrally related to landholdings, and ancestors dwell metaphorically in the 
former and safeguard the latter. The principle of ancestors as guardians of fields 
and forests and occupants of residential structures is prevalent also among Quiche, 
who maintain lineage shrines (Bunzel 1952:35-36; Carmack 1981: 161;Tedlock 
1982: 77, 81), and among Tzotzil Maya, who venerate ancestors at shrines stra- 
tegically positioned on the landscape (Vogt 1969: 391). Although ancestors are 
no longer physically interred within dwellings, but rather in cemeteries as pre- 
scribed by Christian practice, the residence is still considered to be an abode of 
the ancestors. This principle seems to have considerable antiquity and broad 
applicability. Both Stephen Houston and David Stuart (this volume) note that 
Classic-period pyramidal structures were named the nah or house of a specific 
ancestor. 

Ancestral presence matters greatly in home and inheritance among contem- 
porary Maya. Logically, then, the absence of interments in some Classic-period 
structures suggests that these are not homes—that is, these structures did not 
serve as residences. Based on the absence of burials, Harrison (n.d.: 251, 278), 
for instance, has argued against a residential function for much of the Central 
Acropolis of Tikal. The possibility exists, of course, that portions or all of the 
Central Acropolis were residential in function and that the esteemed inhabit- 
ants of these dwellings were buried in separate places of ritual designated for 
royalty, such as the large temple structures. Nevertheless, the Central Acropolis 
pattern presents a sharp contrast to a group such as A-V of Uaxactun, where 
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the number of burial interments and their diversity in age and sex increase 
throughout the Classic period (Smith 1950: table 7). Ancestral presence, in fact, 
is generally coincident with the larger, temporally stable, residential complexes. 
Within Las Sepulturas group of Copan, Diamanti (1991: 212-225) notes that 
small, ancillary structures in residential compounds do not contain burials. Like- 
wise, Gonlin (1993: table 3.16) found burials associated with only two of seven 
excavated rural Copan valley complexes, suggesting that rural inhabitants had 
strong ties to other focal residences. This evidence indicates that, although the 
data patterns are complex, ancestor presence played a role in defining residence 
(and its attendant privileges in terms of land and inheritance) within the built 
environment. When dealing with royal ancestors, “home” may have been de- 
fined on the much larger scale of a site rather than an individual residential 
complex. As discussed below, royal ancestors could also be evoked through 
more portable and referential media, such as personal ornamentation and sculp- 
ture. 

When ancestor remains are present, longitudinal trends generally can be 
detected in the manner and location of interment within structures. From Middle 
Formative deposits at sites such as Tikal (Coe 1990), Cuello (Robin and 
Hammond 1991), and K’axob (Lockard n.d.), burials tend to be of single indi- 
viduals of all ages and both sexes placed in an extended position. During the 
Late Formative and Early Classic this pattern is amplified. Burials of multiple 
individuals (representing a wide spectrum of ages and both sexes) were often 
interred within one centrally located and elaborately prepared grave. Late For- 
mative Burial 2 from K’axob is a prime example of this pattern. It contained 
stratified deposits from separate burial events, which totaled nine individuals 
and included one child, one adolescent, five young adults, and two mature 
adults (Rebecca Storey, personal communication, July 1997; Fig. 1). Most of 
the interments were secondary, and this feature was opened and resealed several 
times before it was closed for the final time and capped by the construction of 
an Early Classic pyramid. In another example of a multiple interment, Burial 
48 from Tikal, the central figure—an elderly male—was buried without head 
and hands and was covered with a black, organic material indicative of a textile 
wrapping (Coe 1990: 120). Taken together these interments suggest several 
things: 

(1) protracted treatment of the dead, including defleshing, and selective re- 
tention of certain anatomical parts, particularly the cranium; 

(2) elaborate wrapping of the corpse, sometimes into a tightly flexed and 
seated position and; 

(3) in certain contexts—such as K’axob Burial 2—the grouping together of 
several individuals into what might be called a family mausoleum. 
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Fig.1 Late Formative Burial 2 from K’axob, Belize, showing an example of a multiple, 
sequential burial interment. Drawing by J. Walkey (after McAnany 1995; reprinted 
courtesy of the University of Texas Press). 


This pattern is elaborated at Caracol, where family tombs were used through- 
out the Classic period, as Chase and Chase (this volume) demonstrate. Group 
burial locales entail repeated opening and sealing of a tomb or pit, which serves 
to confirm the centrality of a locale through iterative ritual interaction be- 
tween descendants and the place of their ancestors. 

Merwin and Vaillant (1932) report on a particularly striking example of an 
Early Classic mausoleum at Holmul. Building B, located at the north end of 
Group II, was built in four major phases commencing in the Terminal Forma- 
tive, as indicated by the fact that the burial vault under Room 9 contained 
mammiform tetrapodal vessels. Throughout subsequent renovations and ex- 
pansions, additional interments—primarily of adults—were added to Building 
B. During the Early Classic, a four-room suite of vaulted rooms was constructed. 
This too was ultimately transformed into a mausoleum and the doorways— 
which once held movable wooden doors—were permanently sealed. In con- 
junction with the building of a pyramid capping this structure, yet another 
burial vault was added to the north end of Building B. The human remains 
described by Merwin and Vaillant (1932: 30-40) encompass considerable vari- 
ability in position and completeness—extended, flexed, fully articulated, par- 
tially and completely disarticulated—and altogether comprise a total of 22 
individuals. This pattern indicates that whereas some of these remains consti- 
tute primary interments, others were gathered from primary contexts and rein- 
terred in this focal structure in a series of burial rituals that interdigitated with 
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sequential building phases. As Karl Taube (personal communication, July 1994) 
notes, niches resembling cache vessels were modeled into the exterior fagade of 
this structure—further indicating that propitiatory ritual was enacted at this 
locale. 


ANCESTORS AND THE POLITICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AXIS MUNDI 


With the onset of the Maya Late Formative, many individuals were buried 
in a seated or tightly flexed position. Probably indicative of the emergence of 
institutionalized authority as Marcus (n.d.) has noted for San José phase figu- 
rines from Oaxaca, the seated burial position, moreover, necessitated thorough 
wrapping of a corpse, probably in twine and cotton. Mummy bundle depic- 
tions from Central Mexico (Fig. 2) and preserved Andean mummies from the 
Paracas Peninsula serve to indicate the popularity of this position. Once wrapped 
in this fashion, a corpse becomes much more portable and can be placed tem- 
porarily within a structure or interment and later moved to a specially prepared 
burial shrine or tomb. This elaboration of postmortem treatment provides 
“breathing space” for descendants who may need time to mobilize resources 
and labor to initiate a new construction that will not only house the deceased 
but also mark the successful passing of power between generations and the 
continued ability of a ruling family to mobilize support for “royal work” (Feeley- 
Harnik 1985: 293). Verano (1997) has documented a similar spacing between 
death and final interment among some of the females interred with the Lord of 
Sipan; apparently these “retainer burials” were transported from another hold- 
ing locale. Among the Classic Maya, the time lapse between recorded death 
dates and shrine dedication dates for royal individuals (discussed below) sug- 
gests that construction of burial facilities and delayed transport of the dead 
occurred in this tropical lowland region as well. As a result, the death of an 
important person—soon to be an ancestor—not only triggered a series of so- 
cial negotiations but also could initiate profound transformation of the built 
environment. The dead may have been held in temporary storage (or displayed) 
while their final crypt was constructed. Wrapping and preservation of a corpse 
ensured that the dead continued to serve the needs of the living, particularly 
during that liminal stage of interregnum. 

A seated burial reproduces the regal position of a headman, chief, or lord 
seated on a stool, mat, or throne; Burial C1 of Uaxactun provides a vivid ex- 
ample (Fig. 3). This adult male was placed on a low throne-like platform sup- 
ported by a stucco-pillow backrest. The Tzakol 3 vessels arrayed around him 
included an incised, individual serving bowl (originally placed in his lap), a 
cylindrical drinking vessel, and two larger serving bowls. His facial bones had 
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Fig. 2 Seated and tightly wrapped 
corpse just prior to cremation (after 
Codex Magliabechiano 1970: fol. 66). 


























Fig.3 Seated male burial C1 from Uaxactun shown with associated burial offerings: 


(a) plan and (b) side views (after Smith 1950: fig. 140). 


been removed and a regal mask of jade, shell, and obsidian was substituted in 
their place. Not 2 m away from this throne-crypt, a simple pit had been exca- 
vated and an adult female with filed incisors was placed in a tightly flexed 
position. Tzakol 3 vessels with which she was interred also included an incised, 
individual serving bowl and a cylindrical drinking vessel. Unlike the male, how- 
ever, the female ceramic accoutrements included two quintessentially Maya 
basal-flange Tzakol 3 bowls. Placed within the northern structure of Group C, 
a position suggested by Ashmore (1991) to be associated with ancestors, this 
ancestral couple seem to be overseers or guardians of Uaxactun. The pyramid 
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placed over them probably served as a facility for ritual performance among 
descendant generations. In this way, ancestor interments encoded into the built 
environment a temporal dimension within a compressed spatial frame. 

From the later part of the Early Classic through the Late Classic, single 
interments again become quite common and, in most locales, replace the fam- 
ily mausolea. Leventhal (1983) has discussed the coeval construction of 
ancestor-related shrines. Such structures, present in large residential complexes 
from Copan to Palenque, show pronounced variability in form, orientation, 
and inclusion of physical remains. They seem to have been built not so much to 
house the dead as to commemorate them and to celebrate the continued pros- 
perity of the family line. During the Late Classic, burial within a house or a 
shrine was reserved for an increasingly selective subset of the population. Based 
on analysis of excavations in the elite households of Las Sepulturas, Copan, by 
Hendon (1991) and Diamanti (1991), there were pronounced differences in 
where and how individuals were interred. For instance, 19 of 20 tombs were 
placed in central locations within or below “alpha” structures and predominantly 
contained mature adults (Diamanti 1991:214—215). More casual pit interments, 
on the other hand, tended to occur behind and on the side of structures and 
were less likely to contain the remains of middle-aged and older adults (Diamanti 
1991: 214-215). 

Becker (n.d.: 178-179) has labeled the repeated, separate interments within 
a designated shrine structure at Tikal as Plaza Plan 2. These eastern shrine struc- 
tures contain distinctive mortuary assemblages as well as extensive axial burn- 
ing on the plaster floors and enigmatic “problematical deposits.” Such physical 
characteristics reinforce the linkage between ancestor interment and ritual per- 
formance. Taking a closer look at the eastern structures of Group 7F of Tikal, 
Haviland (1981: 94-95) draws our attention to the close articulation between 
burial interments and construction activity. This physical interlocking of ances- 
tors and construction was not limited to shrines but also occurred at smaller 
residential complexes lacking shrines, such as Group 2G-1 of Tikal.A relatively 
modest complex, Group 2G-1 contained adult burials associated with sequen- 
tial reconstruction of the houses, particularly the alpha Structure 2G-59, which 
was the largest and stratigraphically most complex (Haviland 1988: 123, 125). 
In more recent excavations in Late Formative structures at K’axob, McCormack 
(n.d.) and Henderson (n.d.) note a similar pattern, indicating a strong prece- 
dent for this practice. 

Becker (1992: 189-193) has commented recently on the strong parallels 
between interment of burials and interment of caches. Certainly, both involve 
ritual performance keyed to a transformation or enhancement of the built en- 
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vironment. Because burial interments are often followed by structure renova- 
tion, such graves may have been viewed as indices of rebirth (see also Becker 
1992: 190; Coggins 1988) and the sustained prosperity of a family line through 
inheritance. Parallelism in these two types of deposits is echoed in hieroglyphic 
texts, where references to “sealing” or “closing” (u-mak-wa) and to “opening” 
(pas-ah) refer interchangeably to tombs and caches (Houston 1987; Stuart, this 
volume). 

The temporal dimension of ancestor interments provides a segue in the 
transformation of a place from that of a residence (firmly anchored by the 
corporeal presence of ancestors) to that of a shrine in which ancestral presence 
defined an axis mundi or central place in a political sense and within a grand 
cosmological scheme. Classic-period pyramids often are constructed over ear- 
lier residences at places such as Plaza B of K’axob (Fig. 4), the North Acropolis 
of Tikal (Coe 1990), and parts of Group 10L-2 at Copan (Andrews and Fash 
1992). These pyramids impart a notion of sacralization of place in that the 
construction of an artificial hill or wits converts a portion of the built environ- 
ment into purely ritual space. Perhaps more to the point, this transformation 


presages the highly political arena in which ancestors were utilized throughout 
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Fig.4 Plaza B, K’axob, as it may have looked in the Late Classic. Excavated Middle 
Formative deposits, which include burials intruded into the floors of dwellings, are 
located in front of the pyramid on the right. Drawing by J. A. Labadie (after McAnany 
1995; reprinted courtesy of the University of Texas Press). 
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the Classic period. 

The mortuary pattern of elite burials at Altun Ha (Pendergast 1979, 1982) 
provides a clear example of the use of ancestors to define an axis mundi. At 
Altun Ha, moreover, the interments most often were linked to new construc- 
tion events. Of the burials and tombs in Groups A and B, 13 were placed on the 
principal axis of a pyramidal structure. No subtlety here—12 of the 13 were 
adults and 100% (n = 8) of interments that were securely identified as to sex 
were male. Most significantly, the incidence of intrusive burials (from the surface 
of and into a preexisting structure) is very low—only 2 of the 13 interments. 
My reading of the architectural cross sections and burial descriptions suggests 
the following pattern. Ten of the 13 burial crypts were constructed within the 
core of ambitious new building programs, generally a platform, stairway, or 
stairblock. Unfortunately, the architectural relationship of Burial 1 of Structure 
B-6 could not be determined in the field and two other burials appear to be 
intrusive from and into preexisting structures (i.e., Tomb 1 of Structure A-1 and 
Burial 1 of Structure A-3).The latter seems to have been intruded into a preex- 
isting stairway; after completion of the interment ritual, however, the old stair- 
way was not patched, rather a new stairway was constructed over the crypt. 
Burial 1, therefore, is not simply intrusive but did engender construction of a 
new series of steps. Tomb 1 (Structure A-1) was built soon after a major reno- 
vation to Structure A-1 had just been completed. This enlargement of the 
structure had included the addition of a low platform at the base of a new 
stairway leading to the summit temple. Two burials—one of a juvenile—were 
sealed within this earlier construction event. The ultimate use of the low plat- 
form for an intrusive burial tomb hints at an untimely death and/or the inabil- 
ity of descendants to initiate another episode of construction. As one examines 
the plans and descriptions of osteological remains from Altun Ha, one cannot 
help but be struck by the highly variable state of preservation of the skeletal 
material. Although some of this variation undoubtedly is caused by localized 
atmospheric conditions and the harmful effects of building collapse, another 
equally important factor may be the time elapsed between date of death and 
date of interment. In sum, for the majority of Altun Ha axial interments in 
monumental architecture, new construction events had been initiated. The new 
stairways, platforms, and stairblocks, therefore, were built as part of the housing 
or frame of a burial interment and, as such, present clear evidence of the con- 
tribution of ancestor interments to the Classic Maya built environment. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS AND TEXTUAL REFERENCES TO 
ANCESTORS AND THEIR BURIAL PLACES 


David Freidel and associates (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993) as well as Karl 
Taube (this volume) examine the central place of hearthstones in Maya cos- 
mology. Symbolic of home and residence, hearthstones in Late Classic royal 
iconography became a metaphor of much more than a great place to find a 
fresh tamale. In a similar fashion, Classic Maya royal ancestor veneration be- 
came an overtly political institution couched within a grand cosmological 
scheme—see Ashmore (1991), Freidel and Schele (1989), Marcus (1992), 
McAnany (1995), and Schele and Miller (1986) among others. Toward the end 
of the Formative and through the Early Classic period, semidivine ancestors 
(many wearing the symbols of K’inich Ahaw, the sun deity) were depicted in a 
highly schematic fashion. During the Late Classic, on the other hand, emphasis 
shifted to realistic portraiture of immediate, ascending ancestors. In both cases, 
ancestors seem to provide an “anchor,” as Schele and Freidel (1990: 140-141) 
have suggested, that ground the rule of their descendants (real or fictive) in 
weighty precedent. The hieroglyphic staircase of Copan, for example, is an icono- 
graphic example of royal dynastic ancestors as human ideogram (Geertz 1980: 
130). Each occupies a stratum of the staircase in a manner that is similar to the 
layers of heaven occupied by Tzotzil ancestors (Gossen 1986: 5). As one as- 
cended the staircase, one generally traveled both back in time and farther up 
into the heavens (see Houston, this volume). In hieroglyphic texts, Late Classic 
Maya sculptors wrote of the dedication of burial shrines (muknal) to house the 
actual remains of royal ancestors (Stuart, this volume). The political potency of 
ancestor remains rendered these muknal a target in times of hostility. For in- 
stance, Stela 23, a war monument from Naranjo, describes the plundering of 
the tomb of a Lord of Yaxha (David Stuart, personal communication, October 
1994). Through both image and the structures built to house their remains, 
therefore, royal ancestors established a kind of “super-residence” and defined 
an axis mundi. Perhaps still in their role as guardians, royal ancestors helped to 
secure the kingdom rather than the fields and home; as always, they were avail- 
able for consultation and required propitiation through offerings. 

Coggins (n.d.: 186) was among the first to codify the notion that “floating” 
heads, facing downward and placed at the top of a composition, represent an- 
cestors. In fact, the close juxtaposition of ancestors with living rulers, de rigueur 
in the iconography of Maya statecraft, occurred in many media: freestanding 
stone sculpture, shell pendants, pottery, and architectural facades. A small stela 
from El Mirador (Fig. 5) illustrates an early depiction in the lowlands, whereas 
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Fig.5  Stela 18, El Mirador, showing 


the downward-facing head of an 


ancestor. 
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Fig.7 Shell pendant carved with image of ancestor from 


Tikal (after Iglesias n.d.: 539). 















































Fig.8 Stucco frieze showing downward-facing ancestors from the south palace of 
Group H, Uaxactun (after Valdés 1990: fig. 10). 
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Late Formative Stela 2 from Abaj Takalik (Fig. 6, top) is a more ornate version 
of this theme, with the addition of a single arm. Variations on this composition 
occur on other stelae, such as the Early Classic stela of Stormy Sky from Tikal 
(Fig. 6, bottom). In contrast, Late Classic stelae, such as Ucanal Stela 4 and 
Jimbal Stela 1, show floating figures who appear to be supernatural, without 
any ancestral referent. Schele and Miller (1986), Houston (personal communi- 
cation, 1994) and others have emphasized the heirloom-ancestry quality of 
Classic Maya regal ornamentation—a point strengthened by the ancestral head- 
and-arm images on shell pendants (Fig. 7). In the case of jewelry, the individual 
literally wears an image of an ancestor and absorbs the power of precedent in 
amulet fashion. 

From Early Classic Uaxactun, Valdés (1990) reports an occurrence of down- 
ward-facing ancestors placed high on a cornice frieze on the Sub 2 structure of 
the south palace of Group H (Fig. 8). Here two full-bodied, prostrate figures are 
framed by images of two male ancestors emerging from smoke scrolls. As shown 
by Valdés (1990: fig. 11b), these stucco masks show differentiation in headgear; 
their “head-only,’ downward-facing demeanor marks them as specific ances- 
tors rather than generalized supernatural beings. The structure they adorn, fur- 
thermore, may have functioned as an ancestor shrine. A similar function has 
been suggested for Structure 10L-29 at Copan (Andrews and Fash 1992: 63). In 
general, the guardian-like quality of “head” imagery is probably true to form; 
the following translation by Whittaker and Warkentin (1965: 88) from a Chol 
text confirms this interpretation: “Each one guards the boundaries of his land. 
When the spirit leaves (the body), the head goes with the spirit, just down to 
his shoulders. His strength and his head and his heart go wherever they want 
to.”! Similar conceptions of the human anatomy exist among the Nahua who 
consider the words “head” (tzontecomatl) and “sky” (ilhuicatl) to be synony- 
mous and note that “the head and face confer honor as well as being honored” 
(Lopez Austin 1988: 171-172). The head, moreover, is “the place from which 
the vital force of breath issues to the outside, breath which . . .1s charged with 
feeling and moral values” (Lopez Austin 1988: 171).The Nahua association of 
head with moral values accords well with the notion of ancestors as guardians 
not only of land and kingdom but also of the path of life. 

During the Late Classic period, ancestor imagery shifts away from schemati- 
cally drawn, semidivine progenitors to portraiture of immediate ascending an- 
cestors. The cartouches of Yaxchilan provide a well-known example. First 
identified by Proskouriakoff (1963, 1964), the ancestors occupy a prominent 


' Tam grateful to Karl Taube for bringing this reference to my attention. 
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place, generally in the upper register, of accession monuments such as Stelae 4, 
6, 8, 10, 30, and 33 (Figs. 9 and 10). Often framed as couples, female as well as 
male ancestors take on increased significance during the Late Classic, possibly 
because of the importance accorded to dual, royal bloodlines in an increasingly 
crowded field of royal contenders. In the palace at Palenque, cartouches or 
medallions are fully integrated within the architectural setting and occupy a 
conspicuous locale in the eastern gallery of House A (Robertson 1985:25-31). 
This type of portraiture is not unique to the Maya lowlands. Tomb 5 of 
Suchilquitongo, Oaxaca, contains a stela upon which is represented a dead lord 





Fig.9 Stela 10, Yaxchilan. 
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Fig.10  Stela 30, Yaxchilan (after Tate 1992: 153, fig. 46). 


“as a living ancestor” along with the year and day of his death (Miller 1991: 
220).The stela is carved in the style of a later Post-Classic monument and may 
have been added to the Late Classic tomb during a reentry ritual (Miller 1991: 
216). Miller (1991: 223) also suggests that the stela was commissioned by a 
descendant of the consort of Lady 12 N, possibly to strengthen the genealogical 
linkage to an apical ancestor. 

In the Maya region, the sculptural “frame” for the ancestor image generally 
is a cartouche or a quatrefoil and is very similar to the clipeata imago of Roman 
Classical ancestor portraits (D’ Ambra 1995: 66). For instance, the tops of Altars 
R and Q from Quirigua feature quatrefoils enclosing badly eroded figures, 
which may be ancestors. A portion of a quatrefoil is shown in the basal register 
of Piedras Negras Stela 40 (Fig. 11). Hammond (1981) suggested that this fig- 
ure might represent an ancestor buried within a subterranean vault. Indeed, we 
see the familiar head-and-one-arm depiction of the lower, enthroned indi- 
vidual. Beneath the throne is the enigmatic glyph compound of nine plus an 
undeciphered glyph. Stephen Houston (personal communication, July 1994) 
has noted that the same compound 1s present on the Dumbarton Oaks white 
stone bowl, where it is positioned within an offering vessel held by a woman. 
Stela 40, however, differs from earlier stelae with ancestor imagery in a very 
provocative way. Specifically, the ancestor is shown below, rather than above, the 
central protagonist. Into this subterranean cavity, a descendant wearing a high- 
hat headdress performs a scattering ritual; this individual is linked directly to 
the ancestral world by a cord that terminates in the nose of the lower figure. To 
my knowledge, this is one of the few monuments that depicts the physical place 
of the ancestors (that is, underground) as opposed to the metaphorical place in 
which ancestors reside (the “heavens,” north, “up”). Stela 40 also shows very 
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Fig.11  Stela 40, Piedras Negras. 
Drawing by John Montgomery © 1996. 


clearly the lack of closure between the two worlds. The place of the ancestors 
(referred to as a nah or “home” in the accompanying text) is not represented as 
sealed and separate from the place of the living but rather is vitally linked 
through a kind of umbilical cord. This stela conveys a message on two levels; 
that is, the abode of the ancestors could be entered through both ritual perfor- 


mance and physical reentry of the burial vault. 
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Fig.12 Altar 5, Tikal (after Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 23). 


A dramatic example of what appears to be the opening of a tomb is shown 
on Altar 5 of Tikal, where two individuals in elaborate ritual regalia stand over 
a stack of long bones and a skull (Fig. 12). The lower band of text identifies a 
royal woman from Topoxte (Stuart and Houston 1994); David Stuart deci- 
phered the glyph at position 26 as pas-ah, the verb “to open.’ It is not clear why 
this event would be recorded in this manner, but it clearly indicates sequential 
staging in the disposition of physical remains. At times, this sequence included 
defleshing, as Becker (1992: 189) has suggested for the headless elites in Burials 
48 and 85 from Tikal (over which a shrine was later constructed). Such pro- 
tracted treatment of the dead accompanied by construction of burial and shrine 
structures is also indicated through recent analysis of hieroglyphic texts from 
the western region. Specifically, David Stuart has deciphered the glyph muknal, 
translated as burial place or shrine after muk-ah (‘is buried” or “is covered”) and 
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Fig. 13 Panel 5 of Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Seibal; the black triangle points to the 
muknal glyph. Drawing by James Porter (after Graham 1990: fig. 1). 


the toponymic reference nal (“place of”). This glyph includes a telltale skull 
inside of what appears to be a prepared platform. Often occurring in conjunc- 
tion with death dates and structure dedication dates, the muknal glyph has been 
identified on a number of texts including Panel 5 of the hieroglyphic staircase 
of Seibal (Fig. 13); the West Tablet of the Temple of the Inscriptions (Fig. 14); 
the Dumbarton Oaks panel; and Monument 69 from Tonina as well as a new 
disk recently published by Yadeun (Fig. 15). So far, nine occurrences of the 
muknal glyph in conjunction with death dates and later muknal dedication dates 
have been found (Table 1).? 

Assuming that interment within a muknal constructed posthumously in- 
volved transport of a corpse from another locale, examination of the amount of 
time elapsed between the two dates gives us insight into the protracted nature 
of Classic Maya elite burial ritual. The median number of days elapsed between 
death and interment within a muknal was 482 days or about a year-and-a-half 
(Table 1). The least number of elapsed days was 260 or one revolution of the 
sacred calendar; this pattern occurred twice at Tonina. The longest span of time, 
recorded on Piedras Negras Panel 3, was 8884 days or approximately 24 years! 
This latter date may represent a retroactive effort by a family line to boost the 
status of their lineage through dedication or refurbishment of a muknal for a 
previously underrecognized but highly venerable ancestor. Such a construction 
may be construed as a statement by descendants of their ability to amass labor 
and wealth. In this regard, muknal construction is quite similar in rationale to 
the forward-looking motivations underlying Chinese geomancy and ancestor 


* These data have been compiled by Stephen Houston, who graciously offered to share 
them with me. 
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Fig. 15 Portion of circular monument 


from Tonina; the black triangle points to 
the muknal glyph. 
Drawing by John Montgomery. 








Fig.14 Final portion of text, West 
Tablet, Temple of the Inscriptions, 
Palenque, identifying the locale as the 
muknal of Pakal the Great; the black 
triangle points to the muknal glyph. 
Drawing by Linda Schele (after 
Robertson 1983: fig. 97). 
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tomb construction (Feuchtwang 1974). Miller (1986: 37) too has drawn a dis- 
tinction between tombs of Tikal rulers—the underworld homes of the ances- 
tors—and the aboveground structures or temples that are linked to the future 
of the kingdom. 

What type of physical construction was a muknal ? The glyph occurs on the 
Temple of the Inscriptions—apparently referring to the underlying pyramid as 
the muknal of Pakal the Great—and also is used on the circular stones of 
Tonina that are not in demonstrable association with a pyramidal structure. 
Muknal, therefore, probably refers to a variety of burial locales, all of which 
included a crypt and some kind of above-ground marker. The latter may have 
ranged in elaboration from a small, low platform to a nine-tiered, temple-topped 
pyramid. Within this small sample of muknal dedication dates, there also is some 
patterning in seasonality. That is, five of the nine dedications occurred between 
the middle and end of the wet season or between October and December. This 
period is the slack season for agricultural work in most parts of the lowlands 
and reinforces the notion of complementary scheduling between agrarian work 
and royal work. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Both ideologically and physically, the boundary between the living and the 
ancestors was a permeable one. Powerful individuals of the Classic period, 
whether elite or non-elite, male or female, continued to play a role in society 
long after their death. At their place of interment or point of entry to the 
underworld, a historically contingent place emerged and a sense of residence 
was established. Construction of dwellings, shrines, and large temples at these 
locations provided staging for later ritual and commemoration. By their pres- 
ence, these structures conditioned the placement and size of later alterations to 
the built environment (Abrams, this volume; Webster, this volume). Important 
parts of the Classic Maya landscape developed through an iterative process of 
ancestor interment and above-ground construction punctuated by ritual per- 
formance. 

Imaging and placement of ancestors within the built environment of the 
lowland Maya changed significantly throughout the two millennia of the For- 
mative and Classic periods. The weighty influence of the ancestors can be 
traced back to the Middle Formative, when their physical remains were placed 
under the floors of dwellings in primary interments. At this time, their presence 
most likely was linked to safeguarding fields and home and effecting the trans- 
mission of such property through the generations. During the Late Formative, 
however, burial practices diversified to include tightly wrapped and seated burials, 
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secondary interment of defleshed bones, and burial locales with multiple, se- 
quential interments. These practices suggest increased spacing between death 
and interment, possibly including the display of corpses. Increasingly, special 
structures were built to house the dead. Iconographically, Early Classic ances- 
tors were represented as a fusion of supernatural and human characteristics— 
primarily male—and reference to ancestors was somewhat vague genealogically. 
During the Late Classic period, however, portraiture of both female and male 
progenitors of one or two ascending generations became common, particularly 
in the western Usumacinta region. During this time, ancestors seem to have 
served the very direct purpose of linking an ascendant ruler to established and 
revered bloodlines. When there are many elites, the ability to demonstrate a 
royal pedigree along both paternal and maternal lines would have been ex- 
tremely beneficial (Marcus 1992: 223-260). 

For early Archaic Greece, Antonaccio (1994, 1995) has discussed the role of 
ancestor veneration and the hero cult in mediating social change.* So too in 
the Maya lowlands, ancestor depictions and physical remains occupied a promi- 
nent place in the built environment. During the Early Classic, specifically, the 
concept of a ritual establishment of home through ancestor interment was 
amplified to provide a home for dead royalty and to impart a notion of central- 
ity and continuity within a grand political and cosmic scheme. 


> IT thank Norman Hammond for bringing this research to my attention. 
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HAT GOES INSIDE a Maya building is just as significant in determin- 

ing its function as a building’s architectural plan and external ap- 

pearance. Structures are not alike in their contents. Some hold in- 
terments and caches; some contain earlier buildings; others are single or mul- 
tiple construction efforts with no contents other than fill. Artifacts are found 
littered on the floors of some buildings, whereas other buildings are found 
completely clean. 

Careful consideration of the overall context of Maya architecture, in terms 
of both its siting and contents, leads to many questions about the associations of 
architecture and archaeological materials. For example, is there a correlation of 
ritual offerings with new construction? Do caches, burials, or “termination” 
rituals reflect the “dedication” of a new building, the final use of the previous 
construction, or something else altogether? Are changes in a building’s function 
apparent archaeologically in the final treatment of a given structure? Which 
buildings contain ritual deposits and which do not? And what other determin- 
ing factors are there besides structure form and location? 

Almost by definition, many architectural forms and contents imply specific 
functions. Function may be manifest in the physical layout or iconographic 
decoration of a given building, or it may be revealed by associated ritual activity 
and deposits. Although the concept of temple as funerary construction 1s sim- 
plistic in that some temples bear multiple interments, and others contain no 
interments at all, certain buildings did apparently function as ancestral shrines 
and were used repeatedly for both interments and ritual offerings. In this con- 
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text, tombs themselves may be seen as sacred spaces conjoining the world of 
the living and the world of the dead. Buildings that use wits icons (Cauac mon- 
ster masks) at the base of stairs or to frame building doors reflect the concept of 
pyramids and buildings as portals allowing passage beyond the present world; 
these pyramids and buildings form not only physical entranceways for tombs 
but also symbolic entranceways to the underworld. 

Although some correlations of architecture and ritual deposits reflect overall 
Maya cultural practices, others define more regionalized cultural identities or 
shifts in general ritual patterns over time. Data from Caracol, Belize, can be 
used as a springboard from which to consider both the pan-Maya and more 
specialized architectural context of caches (n = 133), burials (n = 183), and 
other ritual activities for the Classic period Maya. 


THE CONTENTS OF MAYA BUILDINGS: DEFINITIONS 


The contents of Maya buildings are extremely variable and may include 
earlier constructions as well as deposits of artifacts. Buried buildings may be 
relatively easy to define with substantial excavation; however, distinguishing 
among other activities and deposits may not be quite as simple. Activities of 
particular concern are deposits such as caches, human burials, and terminal 
offerings that have presumed ritual overtones. Caches have been defined as 
“one or more objects found together, but apart from burials, whose grouping 
and situation point to intentional interment as an offering” (Coe 1959: 77); 
caches may be distinguished from terminal offerings found on building floors 
in that, even though the latter may be encased by a new construction, caches 
are either intentionally intruded into earlier structures or buried within the fill 
of a building during construction (Fig. 1). Although perhaps the most easily 
recognizable caches are those found within pottery vessels, cached objects also 
may exist without specialized containers. The distinction between caches and 
burials is often clear; however, in certain cases—such as when partial human 
remains are concealed within a pottery container—there may be uncertainty 
about the nature of the offering. Instances exist when the only human skeletal 
remains in a covered deposit consist of a human skull or human finger bones; 
these are frequently, but not always, classified as caches rather than as inter- 
ments; in contrast, fragmentary remains encountered in a specially constructed 
tomb are generally classified as interments.' Human remains, however, may be 


! The reader is referred to various sources for further discussion of the identification and 
definition of these varied ritual deposits—e.g., Becker (1992, 1993), Chase (1988), Coe 
(1959), Garber (1983), and Krejci and Culbert 1995: 103. 
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Fig.1 Termination deposit placed within niche in Santa Rita Corozal 
Structure 7-3rd and later sealed in the core of Structure 7-2nd. 


interred in a number of distinctive contexts, including: (1) simple burials in fill; 
(2) cist burial in a simple hole; (3) crypt burial in a carefully lined grave; and (4) 
burial in a small open-air chamber or tomb. In addition to concealed offerings 
and interments, excavations sometimes reveal material remains left on floors. 
These items can be divided into two classes: (1) domestic or ritual materials 
representing the last use of a building at the time of abandonment; and (2) 
purposely broken and often burned material sometimes referred to as “termi- 
nation offerings.” The latter are not only found scattered on building surfaces 
but also may be associated with building defacement (see Coe 1959; Garber 
1983). Later constructions usually conceal them, and the practice could be 
argued to forma subset of caching, in which the earlier structure served as part 
of the cached contents and the later structure as the container. 

Postconquest descriptions of Maya ritual activities in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries indicate that offerings, once made, were usually removed 
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from everyday use (Tozzer 1941: 161). Items could be consumed, burned, bro- 
ken, or tossed into a cenote (Tozzer 1941: 104 n. 474, 114, and 181; Edmonson 
1984: 94).We presume, perhaps inappropriately, that formally cached items were 
more profound offerings related to the well-being of a large group of people or 
the entire community. It is unclear why offerings were sometimes completely 
destroyed by breakage or burning as opposed to being buried intact. A similar 
difficulty (and potential perceptional problem) attends the final treatment of 
buildings. In certain cases, care is taken to cover stucco facades of constructions; 
in other cases, stairs, walls, and decoration are cut preparatory to constructing a 
new building. Buildings may often see intense burning. And floors may be 
clean or littered with broken vessels. 

The treatment of caches, burials, and buildings is, in fact, exceedingly similar, 
in that the contents of all may be found in differing conditions—whole, bro- 
ken, or burnt. Caches contain varied numbers and kinds of offerings; however, 
caches also may appear to be completely empty, having once contained only 
perishable items that have disappeared entirely. Caches have been found in- 
truded into floors, buried directly in a building’s or platform’s fill, or left in a 
niche. Like caches and buildings, burials also vary substantially in their content 
and deposition. Not only are human remains found in differing contexts, rang- 
ing from refuse deposits to tombs, but the bones themselves are found in vari- 
ous states, including everything from single articulated individuals to massive 
deposits of burnt and disarticulated remains (e.g., Caracol Special Deposit [S.D.] 
C7B-1).These various skeletal combinations are also accompanied by a diverse 
array of offerings. Similar situations exist with constructions. 

Scholarly studies often reduce ritual activities to a simple (or functional) 
order. A major point of controversy in these works is the degree to which 
caches and burials may be seen as being “dedicatory” to a specific construction. 
Michael Coe (1956, 1975a), following Landa (Tozzer 1941), focused on the 
priority of funerary activities over construction; in his view, buildings frequently 
were erected as funerary monuments. Thus, burials were not “dedicatory,’ rather 
buildings were “commemorative.” William Coe (1959: 77-79; 1965) engaged 
in some of the first in-depth discussions of this topic with regard to caches. Coe 
(1990: 920, 930), along with other archaeologists (Becker 1982, 1992: 188-189; 
1993; D. Chase 1982: 555-556; 1985a, 1985b, 1988; Haviland et al. 1985: 150- 
152; Pendergast 1979: 198), grappled with the difficulty of differentiating the 
potential functions of these ritual deposits and has pointed toward the prob- 
lematic polarity in seemingly simple assignations of “dedicatory” or “commemo- 
rative” ritual deposits. Schele and Freidel (1990; Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993) have added to this predominantly archaeological discussion by using hi- 
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eroglyphic materials to focus on caches as parts of complex, episodic dedica- 
tion rituals. 

We believe ritual offerings are more complex than current discussion recog- 
nizes. Effective typologies of burials and caches (Becker 1992) elude Mayanists, 
as do meaningful distinctions between dedicatory and commemorative depos- 
its. The term dedicatory, in particular, may be an overused Western conception 
of ancient Maya activities (see Coe 1975b: 195; Davies 1984: 214). It is apparent 
from historic, ethnohistoric, and ethnographic information that the Maya of 
the sixteenth century and later practiced a variety of sacrifices and made many 
different kinds of offerings depending on the specific ritual activity taking place 
(Tozzer 1941: 139-145, 315-321; Edmonson 1984: 94). Some offerings may 
have been dedicatory in function;some were calendric (D. Chase 1985b, 1988); 
and others defined sacred boundaries of the community (M. Coe 1965; Garcia- 
Zambrano 1994: 219). William Coe (1990: 930) has suggested the “probability 
of multiple objectives to the act per se.” Attributions of specific functions to 
ritual offerings is made difficult by the fact that these activities are not static but 
change over time. The regularities and abnormalities in distribution, chronol- 
ogy, numbers, and kinds of offerings may provide important clues to their an- 
cient functions. Consideration of this variation affects interpretations not only 
of Maya architecture but also of the dynamic nature of Maya civilization. We 
believe that viewing structures within two distinct contexts—first as individual 
containers or repositories and second as part of a broader formal site struc- 
ture—provides substantial insight into the function of both constructions and 
ritual deposits. 


RITUAL DEPOSITS, WORLDVIEW, AND ARCHITECTURAL SPACE 


Just as the placement of structures requires careful planning in terms of Maya 
cosmology (Ashmore 1991: 200), caches and interments may provide physical 
representations of the Maya worldview. A number of the Caracol caches evince 
an ordered layout that appears to reflect the Maya view of the cosmos. Lower 
layers of mercury, jadeite, malachite, coral, or shells distinctly reflect the watery 
underworld. Distributions of groupings of four versions of the same kinds of 
artifacts around a central unit (usually a single jadeite ear ornament) may indi- 
cate the sacred landscape of the present world. Fragmentary beehives and de- 
pictions of a winged Itzamna located in the uppermost layers of a cache may 
illustrate the above world.The placement of both caches and interments within 
a structural location further defines them. They can be viewed as portals or 


2 See also Sugiyama (1993) for an analogous argument for Teotihuacan. 
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transitory points to the underworld (see Houston, this volume; Schele and Freidel 
1990: 216). In fact, the hieroglyph for cache is basically a crescent of skeletal 
jaws, enfolding upward; the defleshed condition of the jaws indicates the un- 
derground position of such a deposit (Stephen Houston, personal communica- 
tion, 1994). Building iconography can also place the interior of a given building 
in an underworld context; offerings placed within a construction may also 
indicate an underworld context. Entranceways to Caracol tombs may be seen 
as connecting the underworld tomb with the exterior world outside the “sa- 
cred mountain” or construction; horizontal red-painted lines on tomb walls 
likely delimit underworld space as do the layers of broken jadeite that may 
underlay a corpse. Thus, the contents and contexts of ritual offerings all com- 
bine to provide meaning. 


Ritual Deposits and the Definition of Architectural Function: Tombs 


The use of ritual deposits is especially critical in defining architectural space 
at Caana, Caracol’s largest construction, and specifically in interpreting Struc- 
tures B19 and B20 as an expanded version of an eastern ritual pattern prevalent 
elsewhere at the site. Located on the eastern side of the summit of Caana, 
Caracol Structure B20 provides perhaps the best example of a building that can 
be defined by viewing its contents (Fig. 2). It is one of the clearest examples of 
a funerary structure at Caracol. However, investigations here also demonstrate 
the difficulty in assuming that a single construction or building phase is associ- 
ated with a single tomb or burial. One construction phase incorporates the 
creation of three chambers, but some contain no new tomb constructions. Struc- 
ture B20 had a series of major modifications, the majority of which occurred 
within an approximately 100-year time span during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. Tombs with entranceways were built into two versions of Structure B20 
(4th and 2nd), but not in its intermediate (3rd) or its latest (1st) version. 

Structure B20-4th was built either over or in front of an earlier construction 
that had been placed on a different axis (Structure B20-Sub). Tomb 4 (S.D. 
C1H-2) was included in the core of Structure B20-4th. The entranceway to 
this chamber was situated within a stylized mask set into the frontal stair of the 
pyramid. The tomb was used before construction of Structure B20-3rd.A wall 
text dates the use of this chamber to a.p. 537. At this time, a single individual 
was interred in an extended position with the head to the north. Fifteen ce- 
ramic vessels, 1 perishable vessel and 14 stone spindle whorls, 1 jaguar paw, the 
bones of a bird and a reptile, and a half dozen obsidian lancets were arranged 
about the individual. An elaborate shell bracelet was on the left wrist; two 
jadeite earflares, one jadeite bead, one tubular shell bead, and one stingray spine 
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CARACOL STRUCTURE B20 








Fig.2 Schematic section of Caracol Structure B20. 


were in the vicinity of the head; three jadeite/albite balls were also associated 
with the body, as were two Spondylus shells, one of which covered the pelvis. 

Structure B20-3rd was built over the intact lower stairs concealing Tomb 4. 
This construction contained no new tombs, caches, or interments but did lead 
to the creation of a shrine room within the central stair and directly above the 
preexisting Tomb 4 (S.D.C1H-2). An extensive carbon deposit covered the low 
“altar” in this room. Included within this carbon lens and resting directly on 
the room’s floor was a shattered incensario. The preservation of this material is 
fortuitous, because most of Structure B20-3rd (or at least its axial part) was 
almost entirely dismantled to create Structure B20-2nd. Probably this portion 
of Structure B20-3rd was purposely left undisturbed to avoid destruction of 
the preexisting tomb below. 

Structure B20-2nd was constructed with three formal chambers (or tombs) 
being built within its core. Each tomb had an entranceway for either symbolic 
or actual reentry. Corpses and offerings were placed inside these tombs at dif- 
ferent times. Tomb 3 was the earliest tomb to be used. The hurried manner in 
which both the interior of this chamber was plastered and the text was placed 
on its rear wall (Houston 1987: 95) indicates that the formal finishing of the 
interiors of these tombs took place only upon the death of the individual se- 
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lected to occupy the chamber. Although it is uncertain whether the deeply 
buried Tomb 3 was constructed and then reentered to place the body or whether 
the body was placed in this chamber during construction of Structure B20- 
2nd, the placement of the body apparently took place in a.p. 576 (Chase and 
Chase 1987a: 20). Logic and stratigraphy dictate that Tomb 1 was next used and 
then, finally, Tomb 2. An unplastered cut through the flooring that covers the 
entranceway stairs for Tomb 2 indicates that this previously constructed cham- 
ber was reentered and used before construction of Structure B20-1st;Tomb 2 
thus represents the latest interment in the core of Structure B20-2nd. The area 
above the Tomb 2 entranceway also was heavily burned and marked by obsid- 
ian pieces. Given the intact tombs concealed within it, it is also probably sig- 
nificant that the building walls (interior and exterior) of Structure B20-2nd 
were entirely black. No terminal offerings or use-related materials were found 
on the floors of Structure B20-2nd; however, graffiti representing an individual 
being carried in a litter was found on one inner wall (Chase and Chase 1987b). 

At some point after deposition of Tomb 2 in Structure B20-2nd, the Maya 
built Structure B20-1st-B. No additional tombs or caches were placed within 
its core. A critical architectural component of this version of Structure B20, 
however, was a large wits mask, forming a small room (or niche) centered in the 
base of the pyramid’s stairway (Fig. 3). This lower mask appears to have sym- 
bolically swallowed the dead already interred within the construction (and is 
analogous to the earlier central mask that was on the stair of Structure B20-4th 
that formed the entranceway for Tomb 4). This mask was sealed in an intact 
condition when the plaza floor at the summit of Caana was raised about 4 m 
sometime after A.D. 700; at the time of its encasement, parts of a human body 
were placed within the room formed by the mouth of the mask. Structure 
B20-1st-A had extensive modifications made to the western side of its pyra- 
mid, necessitated because of the engulfment of 4 m of the original pyramid 
base by the new summit plaza. Two masks were placed to the lateral sides of the 
newly modified stairway. Initially, this modified stair contained an inset balk 
that mirrored the one also found on the adjacent Structure B19. In the final 
modification of Structure B20, however, a projecting frontal stairway encased 
the inset balk. Set within this final stair was a crude, stone-lined burial of several 
individuals with no grave offerings. 

The funerary activities of Structure B20 suggest that it may have served as a 
prototype for the Late Classic period eastern “ancestral shrine” constructions 
that appear with great frequency in residential groups throughout Caracol (Chase 
and Chase 1994).? However, the eastern buildings in these residential groups 


> See also Becker (1971) for Tikal. 
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Fig. 3 Illustration of Caracol Structure B20-1st-B. Drawing by J. Ballay. 


combine activities and features (specifically caches and burials) that are split 
between Structure B20 and B19 on the summit of Caana. 
Structure B19 is the northern building at the summit of Caana. It also saw a 
number of rebuilding efforts and appears to have served as a locus for several 
caches but only one tomb. No caches or interments have been encountered in 
excavation of the earliest construction encountered—Structure B19-3rd. How- 
ever, substantial indications exist for extensive ritual activity associated with the 
use of Structure B19-2nd.A major tomb was created as a modification to Struc- 
ture B19-2nd.The entranceway to this chamber was concealed in a back wall 
of a basal niche that was centered on the lower frontal stair (Fig. 4). Similar to 
Structure B20-3rd,a formal building room was placed directly above this cham- 
ber, again centered in the lower pyramid stairway. This tomb was better plas- 
tered than those in Structure B20. Instead of a ritual text on its painted capstone, 
a black-line skull was portrayed. We doubt that the chamber was immediately 
occupied. Its final use was, however, almost 100 years before the impressive base 
of Structure B19-2nd was encased in the final raised plaza level of Caana and 
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Fig.4 Illustration of Caracol Structure B19-2nd. Drawing by J. Ballay. 


ultimately covered by Structure B19-1st. A text on the back wall of the tomb 
dates to A.D. 634 (Chase and Chase 1987a: 30).A single bundled individual was 
buried within the Structure B19-2nd chamber, the largest tomb yet identified 
at Caracol of the 80 so far investigated as of the 1994 field season. The interred 
individual was female and her teeth were extensively inlaid with jadeite. She 
also had a set of jadeite earflares and a few jadeite beads. Her only nonperish- 
able offerings were eight ceramic vessels. 

A host of ritual deposits (or caches) placed at the summit of Structure B19- 
2nd likely both predate and postdate reentry of the tomb. Episodic deposition 
is evident. All offerings were either placed on or intruded into preexisting floors 
and sealed by the latest floor that can be assigned to Structure B19-2nd. The 
latest deposit consisted of a burial of a subadult accompanied by a lidded incensario, 
which in turn was set above a lip-to-lip ceramic vessel set containing human 
fingers (Fig. 5). Another deposit consisted of a cache of obsidian eccentrics and 
stingray spines set amid a bed of jadeite chips directly on an earlier floor. Nu- 
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Fig.5 Photograph of in situ finger bowl cache from Caracol Structure B19. 


merous other deposits within the core of Structure B19-2nd penetrated earlier 
floors and consisted solely of “finger bowl” caches or single burnt jadeite beads. 
Before the 1993 penetration of Structure B19, caches containing human fin- 
gers in them had been associated only with eastern structures in residential 
group structures (Chase and Chase 1994). In this context, finger caches were 
primarily found in front of the eastern buildings, but they also occasionally 
occurred as part of tomb assemblages. 

No tombs were incorporated into Structure B19-1st, the new north build- 
ing created when the entire Caana summit plaza was raised over 4 m. However, 
a final cache was placed in the fill of Structure B19-1st directly over the north- 
ern limit of the preexisting Structure B19-2nd tomb. This cache contained 
paired Spondylus shells, nine eccentric obsidians, one jadeite bead, one Spondylus 
bead, and many small chips of jadeite, Spondylus, and pyrite. At an even later 
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Fig.6 Photograph of a face cache and varieties of finger caches from Caracol. 





Fig.7 Photograph of a face cache from Caracol Structure B34 dating to the early Late 
Classic period. 
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date, an ahau altar was placed in a specially prepared inset stair balk directly 
above the buried tomb at the base of the Structure B19-1st stairs. Beneath this 
altar was an offering consisting of two broken incense burners, two partial 
ceramic vessels, a host of chert drills, and human cranial fragments; these arti- 
facts date to or after A.D. 800. Thus, the altar correlates with the Katun 7 Ahau 
dating to a.p. 830. Although the locus of the altar suggests a commemoration 
of the death of the woman entombed far below it, we feel that this altar was 
meant in the sense of cyclical revitalization, invoking the earlier Katun 7 Ahau 
when Caracol defeated Tikal. 

The predominance of caches and interments encountered in the excava- 
tions of Structures B19 and B20 are replicated in east structure excavations in 
residential groups throughout Caracol during the Late Classic period. This east 
structure pattern reflects activity related to the veneration of the dead (see 
Becker 1971, 1982); it has been suggested that the eastern structures of many, if 
not most, of the outlying residential compounds served as charnel houses (Chase 
and Chase 1994). At Caracol, an eastern building focus is evident in most resi- 
dential groups based primarily on the ritual content of these construc- 
tions. Materials included within these eastern buildings consist of single- and 
multiple-individual tombs, all other classes of burials, stalagmites, finger bow] 
caches, and “face” caches (urns with modeled human faces; Figs. 6 and 7) that 
are often found in association with obsidian eccentrics and chips. Although this 
“veneration” pattern is found in most of the outlying residential groups at 
Caracol, it exists in buildings of various sizes, shapes, and plans and cannot be 
assumed to be present on the basis of architectural type and eastern location 
alone. A similar burial concentration in eastern buildings has been long noted 
for Tikal (Becker 1971, 1982: 120) but in a much smaller percentage of the 
outlying residential groups (14% recognized with ease at Tikal as opposed to 
more than 60% recognized with ease at Caracol) and minus both the tomb 
reentryway and cache components that are so important at Caracol. This east- 
ern structure pattern is but one example of the use of ritual activity to define 
architectural function. 

At Caracol, then, the Maya fashioned tombs in buildings long before they 
placed bone in them. Other data from the site demonstrate a similar pattern of 
chamber construction—some never received human remains—as well as mul- 
tiple interments and tomb reentry over an extended time. A common practice 
at Caracol, in both tomb (Fig. 8) and non-tomb (Fig. 9) contexts, was the 
combination of primary and secondary burials as a single interment event; in 
these cases, the remains of several individuals were usually deposited a substan- 
tial time after death, usually in conjunction with a single primary individual 
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Fig.8 Photograph of a tomb 
containing multiple individuals 
from Caracol Structure A7. 





Fig.9 Photograph of a non-tomb 
burial at Caracol clearly showing 
articulated and nonarticulated 
remains. 
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Fig. 10 Text from the Caracol 
Structure A34 lower tomb 





capstone. Drawing by N. Grube. 


who had just expired. For instance, investigations into Caracol Structure A34 
(Chase and Chase 1996) led to the discovery of two tombs—one located at the 
summit of the construction and the other located beneath the base of the 
frontal stair. The upper tomb illustrates the Maya practice of reentering a tomb 
to remove bone. Only one long bone fragment remained inside the excavated 
chamber; a lip-to-lip cache was left in the entrance to the chamber, presumably 
at the time that the original interment(s) and offerings were removed. The 
lower chamber shows the significance of the tomb in and of itself as well as the 
continued use of the tomb for more than 100 years. The lower tomb was com- 
pleted and consecrated in either A.D.577 or A.D. 582. One individual may have 
been interred in the chamber at this time. The closing or capping of the cham- 
ber was considered to be an event significant enough to have been witnessed 
by the ruler of Caracol and recorded in a hieroglyphic text that was placed in 
the vault of the tomb (Grube 1994; Fig. 10). The osteological and artifactual 
evidence indicates that the tomb was subsequently reentered on at least one 
occasion to place human remains and offerings. The osteological material in- 
side the chamber represents at least four individuals (D. Chase 1994). Offerings 
included 13 whole and 7 partial ceramic vessels (A. Chase 1994), as well as 
artifacts of jadeite and shell. In addition to demonstrating the long span of time 
in which a tomb might be used and the significance of the tomb itself, the 
Structure A34 investigations indicate further problems in assuming either dedi- 
catory functions for burials or commemorative functions for constructions. 
These investigations also demonstrate the difficulty in assuming a structure’s 
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function or contents without excavation, as the Structure A34 building plan 
and elevation are replicated in other buildings at Caracol (specifically Structure 
B5) that do not appear to have housed tombs. 


Variation in Ritual Deposits: Caches 


Caches provide an excellent view of both chronological and spatial varia- 
tion in ritual deposits that can also prove to be critical in functional interpreta- 
tions. It is possible to identify the existence of at least two major kinds of caches 
in the archaeological record of the Maya: one set helped to define a sacred 
domain for a broader community; the second set is more diverse and likely 
included a series of possible activities ranging from veneration of the dead to 
commemoration of historical or calendric events. Those delineating sacred space 
are perhaps more easily identified and are almost always associated with public 
architecture, but even these were likely to result from a series of different ritu- 
als. 

For Late Pre-Classic to Early Classic Caracol, caches have been found pre- 
dominantly in the monumental architecture of the epicenter and in nodes of 
monumental architecture some distance from the actual Late Classic site center. 
These early caches appear in only a few locations in the site and seldom in 
residential groups. Early caches from monumental architecture are among the 
most elaborate encountered at the site. Although their precise contents and 
layouts vary substantially, one subset of early Caracol caches is easily distin- 
guished from the others; these have contents that are layered and/or ordered in 
such a way as to suggest an intentional plan or design reflecting both direc- 
tional order and placement. Items within these caches are generally similar, 
whole, and unburnt. It is suspected that variations in numbers of artifacts—as 
with the “Charlie Chaplin” (Moholy-Nagy 1985: 154) or other figures—among 
the caches may reflect intentional differences, probably relating these offerings 
to specific rituals (see D. Chase 1988: 86; Landa in Tozzer 1941: 138-149; 
Pendergast 1979: 85). 

Two excellent examples of this kind of cache were found in Caracol Struc- 
ture A6 (Chase and Chase 1995).* Both followed the construction and use of 
Structure A6-2nd. Both were buried in open-air intrusive pits with capstones. 
The first of this kind of cache to be placed in this locus consisted of a stone box 
and lid. Inside this hollow geode were a series of offerings that had been wrapped 
together in cloth (some of the threads were still in place). The contents of the 


* See also Thompson (1931) for other examples of this kind of cache from the Mountain 
Cow area. 
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box appeared to be intentionally organized (Fig. 11). At the bottom of the 
stone receptacle was a pool of liquid mercury. Uppermost in the cache was a 
complete jadeite earflare assemblage. A multitude of malachite pebbles overlay 
two lip-to-lip Spondylus shells, which held other items. Encased within the 
two halves of the large Spondylus shells was a solid jadeite mask covered with 
red hematite. A jadeite claw pendant was set at its throat and two beads (one 
jadeite and one shell) were set to its sides as if to form earflares. 


Fig.11 Exploded view of 
Caracol Structure A6 cache 
dating to ca. A.D. 70. 
Drawing by J. Ballay. 
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Fig.12 Plan of interior layout of second Caracol Structure A6 cache. 


Sometime shortly after the stone box was deposited, another cache was in- 
truded on the same axial line. The container for this cache was a large urn with 
a lid. The urn itself rested on a series of unworked shells. The contents of the 
urn were layered. Uppermost inside the urn were the remains of a beehive; 
placed inside the base of the urn were a layer of malachite pebbles. The central 
area of the cache contained a series of items all located around a jadeite earflare 
(Fig. 12). Most noticeable were four sets of marine bivalves oriented toward the 
four directions and two opposing hematite mirror backs. Other artifacts in- 
cluded small Charlie Chaplin figures of Spondylus shell as well as items of 
carved shell and jadeite. Also included were bloodletting implements (stingray 
spines) and items most likely intended to convey underworld, and underwater 
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Fig. 13 Upper and lower figures 
from interior of cache vessel, Caracol 
Structure 8F8. Identifications by S. 
Houston, drawings by S. Houston and 
A. Chase. 





(Hellmuth 1987), associations such as coral, sharks’ teeth, fish vertebrae, and 
small natural shells. Pumpkin seeds and pine needles were also present. 

Three other caches are similar to the one described above and can be placed 
within the same basic category. Two were located elsewhere in the A Group. A 
large urn and lid were found with much of their associated contents spilled 
into a pit in the core of Structure A2.Although the complete, original ordering 
of the objects within this cache can only be surmised, the materials associated 
with this deposit mimic those previously described for Structure A6. Objects 
from within and outside the vessel included a series of bivalve shells, coral, 
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stingray spines, animal bone, shell Charlie Chaplin figures, a jadeite earflare, and 
a jadeite pendant. A similar deposit encased in a smaller urn and lid were recov- 
ered from a pit in the core of Structure A8. Among the items within this cache 
were bivalve shells, coral, other unworked shells, Charlie Chaplin figures of 
jadeite and shell, assorted shell beads, mosaic pieces, and a shell pendant. The 
third deposit that is within this genre was encountered in the reclearing of 
looter’s excavations at Tulakatuhebe Structure 8F8 when an urn and its associ- 
ated lid (but no remaining contents) were found. On the base of the vessel was 
painted a dead Maize God; on the lid of the vessel was painted a winged Itzamna 
or muan bird (Principal Bird Diety) (Fig. 13). Thus, although no interior offer- 
ings were left by the looters, the interior of the vessel itself clearly conveys the 
Opposition (and layering) of the “heavenly” and the “underworld.” 

Other caches of similar date are far less simple to categorize—see also 
Pendergast (1979: 198) for a similar situation at Altun Ha. Not only are there 
no clearly defined directional layouts to these caches, but there also appear to 
be no prescribed universal contents. Offerings may be whole or broken, burnt 
or unburnt. Not all of these caches are contained within vessels; some consist 
solely of concentrations of objects. Examples of this kind of cache are found in 
epicentral Caracol and in limited occurrences elsewhere. Depositionally, these 
may precede layered and ordered caches in the same structure. Even though 
these caches do not evince the same degree of design noted for the previous 
group of caches, they may contain some of the same objects—such as shells, 
coral, animal bone, stingray spines, malachite, jadeite, or even hematite mirrors. 

Examples of this second class of caches include two additional deposits placed 
into Structure A6-2nd during its use life. S.D. C8B-5 consisted of items placed 
inside a lidded vessel. In contrast to the previously described caches that had 
been filled with items, the offerings within this cache barely covered the base 
of the vessel; they included one large bivalve, one jadeite bead, one shell bead, 
several small pieces of cut and unworked shell, small pieces of hematite mosaics 
(possibly from an eroded mirror), animal bone, and stingray spines; the entire 
contents of the vessel appear to have been burned. A second cache into Caracol 
Structure A6-2nd was unusual in both its restraint and opulence. The pit for 
S.D. C8B-4 was bedded with hundreds of broken jadeite and greenstone beads. 
Above the multitude of beads, however, was an unslipped lip-to-lip vessel pair 
containing only one jadeite bead and one shell bead. These two earlier, use- 
related deposits contrast sharply with the later two set into Structure A6. 

A distinctive kind of cache characterized by obsidian cores and eccentrics 
appears throughout Caracol—and independent of monuments—at the end of 
the Early Classic Period. Those in the epicenter differ from those in the core of 
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Caracol. Three epicentral caches in public architecture are known to contain 
obsidian; all are the latest special deposits in their respective structures. Two are 
associated with paired Spondylus shells and one is associated with large jadeite/ 
albite balls. S.D. C70B-2 in Caracol Structure A8 consisted of a Spondylus shell 
pair with one large malachite ball inside it and obsidian cores, chips, and eccen- 
trics surrounding it. The other examples of epicentral caches with obsidian 
have been found in Caracol Structures B19 and A2. The Structure B19 ex- 
ample was clearly tossed into the structure fill (Fig. 14). It consisted of nine 
eccentric obsidians as well as a paired set of Spondylus shells, a single jadeite 
bead, a single shell bead, and small flat pieces of shell, pyrite, and jadeite. The 
Structure A2 cache was similarly tossed into the structural fill, but consisted of 
only one obsidian lancet, ten obsidian eccentrics, and four jadeite/albite balls. 
Eccentric obsidians (Fig. 15) are also distributed with Late Classic pottery caches 
throughout the residential groups in the core of Caracol. Within the core area, 
however, the deposits usually are found in plazas at the front of structures and 
only rarely in the building fills. 

Most common for Caracol during the Late Classic are caches identifiable by 
both their pottery containers and their contents; these are colloquially referred 
to as “face caches” and “finger bowls.” Both kinds of vessels are extremely 
poorly fired and likely were created solely for deposition as caches. Face caches 
consist of pottery urns of various sizes with modeled and appliquéd faces on 
them; some of the individuals portrayed may be deceased, as they have their 
eyes closed and lips sewn. The vessels themselves are usually devoid of identifi- 
able offerings. Finger bowls consist of small bowls and lids of various forms; if 
their contents are still preserved, these caches contain only the bones of human 
fingers. These occur in residential areas throughout the site—predominantly in 
or in front of eastern constructions that also house human interments. It is 
believed that these caches have a distinctive function as offerings to the ances- 
tors buried in the same area. These caches are far more common and standard- 
ized than any other kind of cache at Caracol; however, caches found in presumed 
high-status residential groups in the Caracol epicenter are somewhat more elabo- 
rate than those found in the Caracol core area. This focus on caches in residen- 
tial locations is very different from the Early Classic pattern at Caracol and is 
significant in that it suggests that a shift to dispersed ritual activity likely oc- 
curred during the onset of the Late Classic period rather than at the onset of 
the Post-Classic period. 

At Santa Rita Corozal the two basic classes of caches noted for Caracol are 
found conjoined at the end of the Early Classic period in a single deposit 
placed into monumental architecture and associated with the interment of a 
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Fig.14 Photograph of final 
cache sealed in core of 
Caracol Structure B19-1st. 


Fig. 15 Photograph of 
eccentric obsidians from 
Caracol. 
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Fig. 16 Hieroglyphs on outer cache Fig. 17 Santa Rita Corozal 
vessels from Santa Rita Corazai deity heads from within 
Structure 7. Steucture 7 cache vessels. 


ruler of that site (A. Chase 1992: 34-36). The pairing of tombs and caches as 
part of the same event is recorded as early as the Late Pre-Classic period at 
Tikal (Coe 1990: 237-242). At Altun Ha, caches were deposited beneath the 
floors of tombs and also in tomb walls (Pendergast 1979, 1982, 1990: 23-42). 
Occasionally, pottery cache containers—e.g., Tayasal (A. Chase 1983: 405-406) — 
and eccentric flints—e.g., Altun Ha (Pendergast 1979: 74-78; 1982: 122; 1990: 
28)—-were included within the tomb itself, but more often caches and materi- 
als suitable for caches were set within the fill covering the tomb or chamber, as 
in the Santa Rita example. In the Santa Rita example, the contents serve to 
indicate both a ritual associated with the deceased—as indicated in the 
hieroglyphs painted on each of the three vessel sets (Fig. 16) and in the burnt 
stingray spines included in each of the three vessels—as well as broader cosmo- 
logical or “sacred space” overtones—as indicated by the inclusion of painted 
deity heads on shell and jadeite (Fig. 17) and by the extensive use of shells, 
coral, and seaweed. This Structure 7 cache serves both to “center” Early Classic 
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Fig. 18 Photograph of reconstructed figurines (correctly positioned without 
urn) constituting Post-Classic cache within Santa Rita Corozal Structure 213. 


Santa Rita and to place the dead king within a broader cosmological picture. It 
also presages the ritual pattern found for honored dead throughout Late Classic 
Caracol (although at Caracol the burial and caching activities are usually sepa- 
rate events in the actual archaeological record). 

Post-Classic caches are not common from the Caracol area but are exten- 
sively known from Santa Rita Corozal in northern Belize. As is the case in Late 
Classic period Caracol, Late Post-Classic Santa Rita Corozal caches are found in 
residential groups throughout the site and not solely in central or monumental 
architecture. Although the trend is toward a continuation of residential area 
caching, there is an elaboration and patterning of Late Post-Classic caches that is 
in many ways similar to the Late Pre-Classic/Early Classic epicentral caches at 
Caracol. In particular, many of the Late Post-Classic caches at Santa Ruta Corozal 
exhibit the intentional layout noted for Early Classic caches related to the con- 
cepts of settlement foundation, centering, sacred space, and a cosmological map. 

Examples of this kind of cache may be seen in the offerings found in Santa 
Rita Corozal Structures 213 and 183. Within the core of Structure 213 was 
found a cache consisting of 25 figurines distributed in and around a ceramic 
urn with lid (Fig. 18) (Chase and Chase 1988: 48-52). Within the central en- 
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Fig. 19 Plan of Post-Classic cache within Santa Rita Corozal Structure 183. 


cased unit,a single central human figure depicted blowing on a conch shell was 
seated on a stool located directly above a piece of jadeite and four small shells. 
All the other figurines were found in sets of four. This included four deities 
practicing self-mutilation while standing on the backs of giant sea turtles; these 
figures are interpreted to be the four bacabs holding up the four corners of the 
world (Chase and Chase 1986). A cache located within Structure 183 con- 
tained 28 figurines inside of a large lidded urn (Fig. 19) (Chase and Chase 1988: 
56-59). There were four each of seven kinds of animal, human, and deity figu- 
rines, each oriented around a central vacant space defined by four warriors 
with shields. These and other Late Post-Classic caches have been interpreted as 
related to the uayeb rites as defined for the sixteenth-century Maya by Bishop 
Landa (Tozzer 1941: 139-145; Chase and Chase 1988: 72-75; D. Chase 1985b, 
1988). Interesting because of the ideological similarities between the Late Pre- 
Classic and Late Post-Classic caches is the fact that an important aspect of the 
uayeb rites is the unification of sacred space correlated with the four symbolic 
entrances to town and the ceremonies of each of four different uayeb years. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


Maya architecture serves to define spaces, and, although ritual offerings do 
sanctify that space, a study of the contents of structures is clearly important in 
determining their functions. The construction and use sequences of tombs at 
Caracol indicate that both simple dedicatory functions for offerings and 
commemoratory functions for structures are difficult to identify archaeologically. 
Caracol tombs are often constructed inside buildings with entranceways for 
reentry at a later date. Several tombs may be placed within the same building 
and even building phase; several bodies may be contemporaneously or succes- 
sively placed within the same tomb. And the same construction also may be 
rebuilt several times with varying funerary and nonfunerary functions. In addi- 
tion to these considerations, the tomb chamber itself must be viewed as a sacred 
space. Hieroglyphic texts on tomb indicate that the creation or consecration of 
a given tomb chamber is an event as significant as the actual later placement of 
an individual within that chamber. Thus, there are occasions when neither strictly 
dedicatory nor commemorative functions may be assigned. 

Burning of floors, buildings, and the contents of caches and burials is also a 
key factor in viewing ritual activities, especially as offerings and buildings are 
often burnt as a final act of destruction (Coe 1990: 938) or, alternatively, “acti- 
vation” (Stuart, this volume).This physical act of burning, regardless of scale, has 
been interpreted as an important aspect of the death and rebirth cycle, as are 
the “earth offerings” themselves (Becker 1993). 

Perhaps the most interesting consideration of ritual deposits, however, cor- 
relates them with the definition of sacred “layered” space. Caches that may play 
a critical role in the delineation of sacred landscape are most apparent in the 
Late Pre-Classic to Early Classic era and again in the Late Post-Classic period. 
It is important to note, however, that the architectural context of these “sacred 
space” or “cosmological map” caches—defined by their ordered contents— 
differs between these two eras. Before and in the initial part of the Maya Classic 
period, the elaborate caches that help to define sacred areas are found exclu- 
sively intruded into the cores of public, epicentral architecture. In their Post- 
Classic architectural context, these caches are found within nonepicentral 
residential compounds. 

It has been suggested (D. Chase 1985b, 1988, 1991; Chase and Chase 1988) 
that a number of the Late Post-Classic caches at Santa Rita Corozal conform 
with the descriptions of uayeb (New Year’s) rites detailed by Landa (Tozzer 
1941: 138-149). These caches contain modeled ceramic figures that correlate 
with the offerings and activities described for the various uayeb years. As would 
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be expected in this kind of ceremony, individual caches contain either one or 
four of each kind of figure; figures include humans, animals, underworld crea- 
tures, and gods. Activities within the uayeb rites call for integration of the four 
symbolic parts of the town through processions and the physical movement of 
items such as idols from the outskirts of the town toward the center. The ritual 
movements in the uayeb ceremonies described by Landa are very similar to the 
procession to town limits to define territorial space noted for foundation ritu- 
als described for sixteenth-century Mesoamerica (Garcia-Zambrano 1994: 225— 
229). And caches from Santa Rita Corozal Structures 183 and 213 physically 
depict the Maya concept of “centering” their universe (see Vogt 1976: 58; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 125-131) through the orientation of groups of four 
figurines around a central figurine, object, or space. 

Garcia-Zambrano (1994: 219) has suggested that clay ollas interred within 
pyramids may have symbolically represented sacred caves inside mountains when 
natural caves and mountains could not be found to center the sacred landscape 
of a given town—see also Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 125-131). Caches 
in structures adjacent to the major plaza areas and causeway termini at Caracol 
may reflect such definitions of sacred space. Creation of Caracol’s Late Pre- 
Classic/Early Classic epicentral precinct is associated with deposition of a series 
of caches. These caches (see above) contain symbolic layering (cf. Freidel et al. 
1991) and numbers of units not found in other structural caches at Caracol. 
Most contain a central jadeite element suggestive of the centrality of the cache 
locus. One actually contains a layer of mercury that could be seen as corre- 
sponding to a mirror representing a map of the Caracol sacred space (cf. Garcia- 
Zambrano 1994: 224). 

Different levels of ritual centering can be found at various sites throughout 
the southern lowlands. At Altun Ha, although the tombs are centered relative 
to constructions, the chambers themselves are both layered and centered 
(Pendergast 1979, 1982, 1990). Most Altun Ha tombs have one or three subfloor 
caches beneath the floor of the associated chamber; other deposits are some- 
times found in the walls of the chamber or in the fill above the chamber. How- 
ever, although the deposits may be spatially arranged according to a specific 
chamber (cf. Pendergast 1982: fig. 57) or building (cf. Pendergast 1990: fig. 6), 
no broader spatial patterns are in evidence at Altun Ha. Similar tombs, burials, 
caches, and ceramics were found in diverse parts of the site and “custom-built 
quality” homes “extended outward into the most peripheral areas” (Pendergast 
1990: 243). No central focus can be clearly identified. “The heterogeneity of 
caches ...is characteristic of Altun Ha, and is clearly not simply the product of 
different deity associations or times of construction” (Pendergast 1979: 198). 
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A different sort of ritual centering is found at Tikal, where an entire building 
complex, specifically the North Acropolis of that site, is clearly the focal point 
for the entire site during the Early Classic and part of the Late Classic periods. 
In particular, the caches placed about the northernmost plaza of Tikal’s North 
Acropolis indicate a desire to symbolically “center” this space relative to the rest 
of the city. This is seen not only in the large number of caches placed within 
this architectural complex but also specifically in the recovered caches on the 
southern (Cache 120, Structure 5D-26), western (Cache 140, Structure 5D- 
22), and northern (Cache 86, Structure 5D-23) sides of the summit plaza. All 
three of these “centered” deposits included articulated crocodiles, an element 
central to the basic Mesoamerican worldview (see Reilly 1994; Taube 1989). It 
is important to note that the eastern side of this plaza was not intensively exca- 
vated; such an excavation may well have resulted in a fourth crocodile cache of 
Early Classic date—e.g., Muul offertory assemblage (Coe 1990:324, 368, 427)— 
that would have defined the fourth side of this summit plaza.The centrality of 
this space is further emphasized in the inclusion of a crocodile in Burial 10 at 
the southwestern corner of this area and indirectly by the inclusion of numer- 
ous turtles in Burial 195 in the southeastern corner of the same space. Thus, 
although Tikal’s North Acropolis architecturally forms the center of the site, 
the associated deposits and their placement confirm the importance of this 
public architecture in terms of a broader cosmological plan. 

Offerings are not merely activities undertaken secondarily to define physical 
constructions. Not only do ritual offerings help to define architectural space, 
but they may form critical components in the definition of territorywide sa- 
cred space and may be incorporated into buildings by design and before con- 
struction. Variations in the distribution, contents, and treatment of ritual offerings 
relative to their architectural context are the key to interpretation of some of 
the most dynamic aspects of ancient Maya civilization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Research at Caracol has provided a rich context for framing Maya architec- 
tural form. In particular, archaeological data illustrate that the Maya used their 
architecture to reflect their cosmos and active articulation of both the living 
and the dead. The pervasive nature of this relationship is seen not only in epi- 
central architecture but also in the layout and contents of residential buildings. 
Changing Maya views of architecture are also apparent in the archaeological 
record. Importantly, the architectural context of caches, burials, and other ritual 
activities is instructive for inferring how Maya society was both integrated and 
transformed during the Classic period. 
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There are changes in the nature of offerings at most Maya sites through 
time—especially during the Late Classic and Post-Classic eras. Changes occur 
in the caching (and burial) patterns at Caracol. Ordered epicentral Late Pre- 
Classic/Early Classic caches are believed to have functioned in the sanctifica- 
tion of ritual space related to the territorial whole. This class of caches 1s associated 
only with public architecture through the Early Classic era. Late Classic offer- 
ings were both more varied and more decentralized; these Caracol caches were 
also placed throughout the site in a pattern that is very different from that 
reported for other Late Classic Maya sites, such as Tikal, where the centering of 
caches in monumental architecture appears to have continued with only minor 
change. The shift in cache emphasis from monumental architecture to domestic 
architecture seen at Caracol (and possibly at Altun Ha), however, is reflective of 
a continuity in caching practice documented for the Post-Classic period. Whereas 
Late Classic caching practices placed a premium on venerating honored dead 
(or sanctifying personal ritual space) in many different domestic loci, by the 
Late Post-Classic the domestic areas were being used for sanctification of ritual 
space related to the larger community. This deemphasis on epicentral ritual 
space is also seen in a corresponding deemphasis on Post-Classic monumental 
architecture. Thus, the location and nature of ritual deposits serves as a mirror 
of societal change and organization. The shift in placement of the most impor- 
tant ritual deposits of the Maya ultimately from epicentral monumental archi- 
tecture to domestically linked architecture located throughout the community 
is clearly reflective of very different, but effective, strategies for dealing with a 
changing Maya world. 
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NE OF THE WORLD’s richest stores of information on built environ- 

ments, particularly of a monumental nature, comes from the ancient 

Maya civilization of the Classic period. This evidence is at once var- 
ied and plentiful. There exist (1) the buildings themselves, organized into chang- 
ing, often expanding and increasingly complex groupings of plazas, pyramids 
with summit temples, multi-roomed structures, basal platforms, and ballcourts; 
(2) textual descriptions of these buildings, framed in indigenous terminology, 
and as recorded either in roman script at a later date or in hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions contemporary with such constructions (see Stuart, this volume); and (3) 
an equally selective view of such architecture through iconographic depictions, 
ranging from spontaneous graffiti to more deliberate representations on painted 
pottery and sculpture. No single presentation can do justice to this material or 
to the many ways in which it can be studied. Instead, this essay focuses on one 
aspect of the data—what the Maya themselves chose to emphasize according to 
set formulas in their depictions of architecture. 

If there is a theoretical portmanteau to hold such observations, then it is 
woven from the threads of symbolic anthropology, in which “the built environ- 
ment is activated through ritual” (Lawrence and Low 1990: 446), especially 
through performances regulated by the conventions of courtly practice. What is 
beyond the scope of this paper—although increasingly of interest to scholars— 
is the study of “phenomenological architecture,’ how structures were experi- 
enced by visitors in “real time” (Foster 1989: 40-41) and how perceptions of 
places changed continually through “practice and recurrent usage” (Pearson 
and Richards 1994: 5).' We have precedent for this approach in the Maya re- 


' Nonetheless, the complexity of “lived spaces” shaped by interactive experience should 
not be glibly underestimated by archaeologists wishing to apply such notions to prehistoric 
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gion: Horst Hartung (1980) pioneered work on sight lines in Classic Maya 
cities, an approach somewhat resembling Constantinos Doxiadis’s work (1972: 
5) on angles of view and site layout in Classical antiquity.* Nonetheless, for 
images of architecture such redefinitions or restructurations of meaning or spa- 
tial relationship are almost beside the point; the depictions are useful to us 
precisely because they show frozen vantage points and, in their details, provide 
a highly selective winnowing of architectural features. We are left with what the 
Classic Maya wanted us to see, what they found important. Classicists have 
been inventive in using similar data, employing architectural depictions to re- 
construct lost buildings from Mediterranean civilization (Donaldson 1965; Henig 
1990: 157; Price and Trell 1972), to document shifts in imagery from imaginary 
to real landscapes or from one architectural style to another (Pedley 1987: 77), 
to testify to patterns of conventionalization (Vallois 1908: 360-361), and to 
examine how structures were “integrated into larger complexes of buildings” 
(Leach 1988: 265).° 

The Classic Maya used a considerable range of architectural depictions to 
represent their built environment.We can review these images in several ways— 
by looking at their general characteristics, the pictorial conventions used to 
render them, and the complex patterns of metaphor and conflation that give 
them shape and meaning. A final approach involves an exploration of variety in 
architectural images. 


remains. William Hanks (1990: 516) describes some of the subtleties involved: “a lived space 
[is] made up of perspectival subspaces, costructured with the corporeal fields of human 
actors, and located within a broader sociocultural frame space.” It is doubtful that archae- 
ologists will ever possess the means to detect the nuances of “perspectival subspaces.” 

2 George Andrews (1975: 81) comments more generally on “alignments or axes” in Clas- 
sic Maya site layout, as do Aveni and Hartung (1986: 22-38) with regard to architectural 
astronomy. They pay less attention, however, to the ways in which alignments condition 
human movement, whether individual or processional. Earlier still, in 1833, Jean-Fréderic 
Waldeck drew notice to the manner in which buildings could frame and align with views 
of other structures, as shown, for example, in his watercolor of the Temple of the Cross, 
visible through a doorway in House A at Palenque (Baudez 1993: pl. 16). Regrettably, his 
romantic impulses, drunk with the proportions héroiques of the Maya, led Waldeck to invent 
scenes that did not exist. More recently—and far more than convincingly than Waldeck— 
Jeff Kowalski (1987: 132-146) has documented perceptual effects in architecture, particu- 
larly those devised by Puuc architects at Uxmal. 

> For the time, Vallois’s ideas (1908: 359-360) were surprisingly sophisticated in their 
sensitivity to rules of decorum and convention in architectural imagery: “Les images que 
nous citerons ne prétendent pas étre des copies fidéles, ni méme des croquis caractéristiques 
de monuments réels. Les modestes architectures d’un peintre de vases grecs sont . . .composées 
en vue du décor; ou bien, trés abrégées, elles gardent tout juste la valeur d’une indication de 
lieu.” Clearly, Vallois was disinclined to take a literal view of vase imagery. 
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Fig.1  Incised depictions of temples: (a) Comalcalco, Tabasco (after Pérez Campos 1992: 
fig. 11); (b) Chicanna, Campeche (after anonymous 1981: 90); (c) Yaxha, Peten (after 
Hermes and Galindo 1993: fig. 2). 


GENERAL FEATURES OF ARCHITECTURAL DEPICTIONS 


A basic distinction exists between depictions that include human figures (or 
their supernatural analogues) and those that do not. For example, images of 
Maya pyramids, usually shown in frontal view, are, with few exceptions, devoid 
of human figures.‘ This is not to say that they lack detail: inscribed bricks at 
Comalcalco often show braziers and anthropomorphic incensarios inside sum- 
mit chambers (Fig. 1a; see also Andrews 1989: fig. 107), and similar images 
occur at the sites of Chicanna (Fig. 1b), Yaxha (Fig. 1c), and Tikal (e.g., Orrego 
and Larios Villalta 1983: pls. 16a, 16c, and 20;Trik and Kampen 1983: figs. 8, 34, 


* A probable exception was documented at Rio Bec by Ruppert and Denison (1943: figs. 
37 and 38). A small seated figure appears within a summit temple that displays a pinched 
roof and an “x-ray” view of roof beams. 
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36, 46, and 51), where, in contrast, depictions of ballcourts abounding with 
human activity appear next to graffiti of pyramids. In a strikingly different 
pattern, court scenes, which usually focus on an enthroned lord, take their scale 
from the height of the human figures. Seldom do the Classic Maya sketch 
anything more than framing vertical supports, an open doorway, and a few 
broad risers leading to a room. The emphasis lies largely on communicating 
status differences and on illustrating certain social transactions, such as gift giv- 
ing or tribute, that confirm and are mediated by such differences. Of far less 
importance is any attempt to represent actual details of construction, such as 
the ratio of doorway to roof height.The explanation for the general absence of 
figures on pyramids is less clear, although there is one possibility that comes to 
mind: the scenes reflect the general lack of human traffic on such structures. 
When ritual processions are shown, as in a graffiti at Yaxha, it is in the context 
of single lines of individuals descending over a series of platforms rather than 
the steps of a pyramid. The number of participants is large—cup-and-staff bear- 
ers as well as other attendants precede a plumed figure; parasol holders and a 
trumpeter follow (Hermes and Galindo 1993: fig. 2)—but they avoid any ap- 
parent contact with pyramid stairways. 

Another distinction exists between flat images and three-dimensional views 
of structures (see Schavelzon 1982). Models in-the-round necessarily involve a 
different set of pictorial conventions; after all, a spectator can view the object 
from several vantage points and, in some cases, transport the object to be exam- 
ined in different settings. Such models are well documented in Mexico, starting 
with Early Formative examples from Tlatilco, with lattice screening for walls 
(Fig. 2a), and continuing with anecdotal clay sculptures of about a thousand 
years later from Nayarit and Jalisco (Meighan 1976: 41-43, pl. 12). These sculp- 
tures show extensively painted roofing, pinched roofs, and, in comparison to 
Maya examples, a reduced emphasis on the human figure as a determinant of 
architectural scale (Lehmann 1964; von Winning and Hammer 1972: figs. 2-4, 
pls. 1-43). Other examples include Oaxacan temple models, almost always lacking 
in human figures (Hartung 1984: fig. 10), as well as stone architectural carvings 
in the enigmatic Mezcala style (Gay and Pratt 1992: figs. 102-116, pls. 187 and 
204),° which typically eliminates all figures but for recumbent deities on temple 
roofs (Karl Taube, personal communication, 1994). Better understood 
archaeologically is a Mezcala-style ballcourt model found cached in what was 
likely the principal ballcourt at Tenochtitlan (Fig. 2b) (Solis 1982: pls. 101-103; 


> See also Eggebrecht (1987: pl. 97) and Leyenaar and Parsons (1988: pl. 161) for ballcourt 
models. 
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Fig.2 Building models from Mexico: (a) house model from Tlatilco (after Coe 1965: pl. 
80); (b) ballcourt model from Tenochtitlan (after Solis Olguin 1992: 149). 


1992: 150-152). This minutely detailed model, which displays stairways both 
inside and outside the court, was accompanied by dark and white spheres— 
clearly intended to be representations of balls in the same relationship to rub- 
ber spheres as stone yokes are to wooden abdominal protectors (Ekholm 1946; 
Jones 1985: figs. 10 and 11). The best illustrations of larger, architectural land- 
scapes are the stairways carved, probably during the Post-Classic period, into 
rock at Tetzcoco and Acalpixcan (Fig. 3) (Krickeberg 1969: figs. 1-3, 53).Some 
of these channels, depressions, and stairways—a few of which may represent 
agricultural terraces—could have been used to conduct fluids, either blood, as 
Cook (1955: 191) suggests, or more likely water, a pervasive ritual element that 
played a large role in, among other places, the circumferential aqueducts in the 
palace of Tetzcotzingo (Townsend 1992: figs. 80-83). 

Maya models of houses and other buildings include stone and clay sculp- 
tures that are discussed in more detail below. What is noteworthy here is that 
they show a “pinched” roof, which reproduces the sheltered ventilation holes 
found in some modern Maya buildings (Wauchope 1938: fig. 34, pl. 13c), and, 
indeed, in structures elsewhere in the world, where they serve a similar func- 
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Fig.3 Rock carving from Acalpixcan (after Cook de Leonard 1955: fig. 1). 


tion (Beals, Carrasco, and McCorkle 1944: fig. 19; Hohmann 1995: 252—258).° 
Clay models are much more common, although they depart dramatically from 
literal representations, seeming instead to play strongly off the metaphor of a 
building as a metaphoric expression of a person or deity (Taube, this volume). 
The body and headdress of a figure become the superstructure and roof comb 
of a building or litter (Fig. 4). Of the flat images—and I use this term advisedly, 
because a scene on a cylindrical vessel or painted around the interior walls of a 
building cannot be seen at one glance and from one perspective—the Bonampak 
murals are by the far the most ambitious in their reference to architecture, 
depicting massed stairways and platforms only hinted at on polychrome pot- 
tery (Miller 1985). Apparently, the number of people to be shown determines 
the quantity and disposition of terraces and platforms. 

We should mention two other distinctions that characterize Classic Maya 
art, the first being that between immobile and movable structures. In both the 


® Classicists demonstrated long ago that many forms in early Greek architecture derive 
from wooden forms (e.g., Richter 1969: 20; cf. Carpenter 1962: 218-219). Although he 
does not cite this literature, Robert Wauchope (1938: fig. 22) posits a similar connection 
between Maya stone architecture and wooden originals. 
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Fig.4 Human figures as structures or possible litters (Karl Taube, personal communica- 
tion, 1994): (a) seated ball player with Teotihuacan-style headdress as roof of building 
(after Goldstein 1980: fig. 5a); (b) deity effigy with stairway and holes for litter suspension 
(after Corson 1976: fig. 20c). 


Classic and Post-Classic periods, there is ample evidence of litters, some with 
elaborate, thatched roofs (Fig. 5a-b; anonymous 1984: 81; Dumbarton Oaks 
slide archive dr. 13-LC-J4-4; Kerr 1992: 370; Trik and Kampen 1983: fig. 18, 
41m, 72) and others with gigantic animal effigies standing protectively over a 
lord or lady (Fig. 5c) (see Stuart, this volume). A few such litters have been 
discovered archaeologically (Coggins n.d.: 344-347; Hall n.d.: fig. 70; Pendergast 
1969: 21). A second distinction is that between perishable and imperishable 
structures. Ethnography, ethnohistory, and archaeology abound in references to 
arbors and wooden scaffolds, which bear strong sacrificial connotations (Roys 
1965: xiti-xv; Taube 1988: 350-351). Many enclose underworld or supernatu- 
ral beings and display wrappings of leaves or feathers and garlands of skulls or 
decapitated heads (Fig. 5d). The significance of both portable and perishable 
structures is that they compel a different view of Maya cityscapes. Instead of 
being empty and featureless, plazas and platforms could have been reconfigured 
by temporary placement of structures, banners, or parasols, whose position would 
change the use and meaning of ambient space. 
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Fig.5 Portable structures in Maya art: (a) Terminal Classic graffito from Rio Bec (after 
anonymous 1984: fig. 2); (b) litter graffito from Tikal (after Trik and Kampen 1983: fig. 
72); (c) “jaguar protector” graffito from Tikal (after Trik and Kampen 1983: fig. 72); 

(d) leaf-covered arbor (after Kerr 1992: 446). 
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PICTORIAL CONVENTIONS 


Depictions of Maya architecture make little sense without an understanding 
of pictorial conventions, the generating principles that lie behind images of 
Maya structures. Attempts to itemize conventions in other parts of Mesoamerica 
include Donald Robertson’s work (1959: 19-21) on Post-Classic Mexican de- 
pictions of architecture, Elizabeth Smith’s comments (1973: 45, 49; see also 
Garza Tarazona 1970) on Mixtec conventions, and, in a more limited effort, 
Pincemin and Rosas’s catalogue (1985: 90) of Post-Classic Maya representa- 
tions of buildings.’ The Classic Maya used an equal if not larger number of 
conventions, focusing especially on complex depictions of humans in palatial 
settings. Here I describe only those relevant to this paper.® 

One dominant principle, common, in fact, to all Maya art, is that of the zone 
of contact—an area between the first person facing viewer’s right and the first 
person facing viewer’s left (Fig. 6). In terms of discourse, the person facing left 
might be described as the peak figure in the image, the cynosure of the scene. 
This figure usually appears on a throne. Those behind the peak figure are atten- 
dants of lesser rank, as are those to the right; typically, standing individuals hold 
lower rank than those who are seated. A different pattern obtains when deities 
are housed in buildings. Gods tend to be shown in reverse order, facing as- 
sembled figures to viewer's right (e.g., Coe 1978: pl. 11; Kerr 1989: 52, 65; 
1990: 225; Robicsek and Hales 1981: 19, 20, 138, 172). Perhaps this departure 
from convention reflects a peculiar facet of underworld courts, such as those 
described in the Popol Vuh. The courts embody a mirror image of palace life in 
dynastic centers—in a word, they are “anti-courts,” in which anomalous or 
even repugnant behavior is not only tolerated but expected (Karl Taube, per- 
sonal communication, 1991). Such reversals and mirror images resonate with 
Lacandon Maya belief, in which features of one level of the universe are re- 


7 Robertson insists, though, that indigenous artists made “compromises with nature in 
the construction of a picture,’ perhaps as marks of respect for “actors in the pictures” 
(Robertson 1959: 20). I disagree; there is evidence of great concern with clarity of presen- 
tation, if not according to the idiom of “Renaissance realism” (Robertson 1959: 20). 

8 Ina pioneering study, Mary Miller (1985: fig. 3; 1986: 66-67) discerns conventions used 
by the Maya to indicate the location of standing or seated individuals with respect to thrones 
and platforms. David Stuart (personal communication, 1993) also points out that, in visual 
terms, figures seated before thrones occupy a singularly complex space. Figures may fan out 
to either side of a throne (Piedras Negras Panel 3) or be seated in slightly overlapping 
positions (Bonampak Sculpted Stone 1). Despite the flattened composition, the intention is 
to situate the figures in double columns extending out from the throne (Panel 3) or to 
arrange them shoulder to shoulder (Sculpted Stone 1). This composition conveys a three- 
dimensional effect that is otherwise difficult to achieve in panel format. 
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Fig.6 Zone of contact on Classic Maya Vase (Coe 1973: pl. 29). 


versed or amplified in another (Davis n.d.: 24); on a larger level, they may 
capture “the complexity and ambiguity of hierarchical relationships” as subtle 
messages in “dispraise” of rulers (Feeley-Harnik 1985: 295).The rare historical 
scenes that show buildings entered from the right may represent a visit to a 
foreign site, as shown on a Teotihuacan style vessel at Tikal (Coe 1967: 100— 
101) or the wall painting from Structure B-XIII at Uaxactun (Smith 1950: fig. 
46). 

Parenthetically, the primacy of figures to viewer’s right touches on a com- 
plex point of interaction between hieroglyphic texts and images. Since the 
earliest days of decipherment, scholars have recognized that Maya glyphs are 
read from left to right; that is, in a sense, the glyphs are addressed by eye move- 
ment in which the reader approaches as a supplicant might a higher-ranking 
individual. This is less far-fetched than one might think: some examples of 
reversed texts, such as Yaxchilan Lintel 25, exist because the reader approaches 
through a doorway to gaze up at glyphs that have been reoriented to face the 
viewer (Graham and von Euw 1977:55); the summit inscriptions of Temple 11 
at Copan are another instance of glyphs oriented systematically to face a corri- 
dor entrance (Schele and Miller 1986: 122-123). In consequence, glyph rever- 
sals, especially those on lintels, can be explained partly as efforts to adjust reading 
order to accord with the movement of a spectator into a building. Unfortu- 
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Fig.7  Unprovenanced wall panel, Kimbell Art Museum. 


Drawing by Linda Schele. 


nately, we cannot establish at present whether reading order determined Maya 
notions of courtly address or whether courtly decorum determined reading 
order. 

Another principle is verticality—that is, the higher a seated figure in a scene, 
the higher the rank. This convention differs from that used in Egypt and late 
Classical antiquity, in which size correlated positively with social station—an 
emperor and his family were much larger than lesser individuals (Billig 1977: 
figs. 43-45). Occasionally, the Maya were compelled to reconcile rare situations 
in which the “peak” figure was not the highest ranking one in the image, as in 
a panel probably from the vicinity of La Pasadita, Guatemala (Fig. 7). Note that 
the highest, seated figure (an overlord from the site of Yaxchilan) appears at the 
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Fig.8 Simultaneous angle of view in palace scene (after Coe 1967: 52). 


top of the image, thus avoiding any problem of /ése-majesté. Nonetheless, the 
peak figure is the kneeling lord to viewer’s right. He is the one who has as- 
sembled the captives, dressed them, and proffered them to his overlord. With 
this arrangement, hierarchical decorum is satisfied, and social relationships be- 
tween individuals are made immediately apparent. Along with other visual cues, 
the placement of individuals in architectural space helps to establish their rela- 
tive ranking and precedence, a matter of some importance to courtly society of 
the Classic period. Note as well that captives themselves are ranked; the indi- 
vidual closest to “peak” figure, yet still facing to viewer’s right, is one Ba wayib, 
“top/head wayib,” the same captive featured in the principal text of the panel.’ 

Another way of showing architecture solves a difficult problem: How can 
one show the zone of contact (and all the exquisitely exact relationships of 
precedence it implies) and yet pinpoint the location of such zones without 
resorting to cumbersome three-quarter views? Apparently, this was done in the 
following manner (Fig. 8): the architectural support to viewer’s right would do 
double duty as the back wall of an interior palace chamber, in which a throne 
abutted against the back wall and the right dooyjamb delineated the entrance 
to the room. The resulting scene is not so much a confused jumble as a scene of 
maximum clarity—the exact order of relative precedence is shown at the same 
time as the architectural setting that specifies such relationships. This conven- 
tion—which I label simultaneous angle of view, in that it combines a physically 
impossible conjuncture of perspectives—effectively solves the problem I posed, 
as it did for pre-Renaissance attempts to render diagrams of cylinders (Edgerton 


° Elsewhere Stuart and I develop the argument that the Classic Maya used ba to denote 
not “first,” its general translation from some modern Mayan languages, but “top” or “hea 

t “first,” its gi ] translation fi dern Mayan languages, but “top” or “head” 
(Houston and Stuart n.d.) 
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Fig.9 Temple with visitors. 
Vessel from Tikal (after Coe 
1967: 100). 


eet 


1991:27).The convention also applies to the human body. One Maya vessel, for 
example, illustrates kneeling figures, with a knee visible at the same time the 
legs are crossed (Kerr 1992: 437). This cannot be a literal scene, because the 
position would be exceptionally painful; instead, it depicts a simultaneous angle 
of view, a finely ordered arrangement of body parts that is probably dictated by 
gestures insisted on at court. 

Another example of “simultaneous view” occurs in the common depiction 
of houses in Maya art (see Taube, this volume)—in a sense, the scene represents 
a cross section through the axis of a building, although again at a diminutive 
and unlikely scale because of the primacy of the body in such imagery, and the 
existence of architectural cues to sketch context. And, yet, the back wall again 
doubles as a doorjamb. In the house shown here, the stepped entrance is fully a 
profile view, whereas the rest of the structure is shown from a frontal perspec- 
tive. In the few places where pyramids are shown with people, the human 
actors appear (rather improbably) ascending the broad, stepped platforms to the 
side, because this movement accords with the lateral “flow” of narrative infor- 
mation and order of precedence; the front stairway is left empty as always (Fig. 
9). I speculate that frontal views of pyramids resulted from some protocol of 
behavior related to the proper approach to such buildings. It is probably rel- 
evant that houses linked with gods appear frontally, with both jambs clearly 
visible (e.g., Kerr 1990: 211, 285). 

A related convention is oblique vantage. The vantage point into a palace 
chamber—a perspective ordained for us by the artist—lies somewhat to the 
right of the midline axis of a room. By glancing in at an oblique angle, the 
spectator perceives the left corner of the throne but not the right. Attendants 
on the right side of the room disappear behind an obscuring doorjamb (Kerr 
1990: 255). This vantage has intriguing sociological implications, for the viewer 
does not enjoy a highly privileged position, being somewhat off axis from the 
building and some distance from the doorway. Possibly this reflects the artist’s 
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Fig. 10 Column text, Hacienda 
Chilib, Campeche (after unpublished 
drawing by Ian Graham). 





o 2 2 oy, = Fig.11 Texts on sides of 


i, > — vessel (after Hellmuth 1987: 
To) ° o Py figs. 45 and 46). 
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Fig. 12 Cross-sectioned glyphs for houses and ballcourts: 
(a) unprovenanced panel (after drawing by Ian Graham); 
(b) Tonina unnumbered panel, double ballcourt glyph 
(after Yadeun 1993: 137). 


status or, more to the point, the status deliberately imposed on the viewer. At 
the same time, however, we should heed a caveat from Samuel Edgerton (per- 
sonal communication, 1996): the suggestion that Maya tableaux were to be 
understood as “windows,” with a “‘stage-like space” behind the plane of the 
image, requires further substantiation. 

The emphasis on profile and on sections in some of this art reflects a larger 
concern in Maya construction with axial and bilateral disposition, a pattern 
that can be, as in the North Acropolis of Tikal,a preoccupation of considerable 
longevity, regardless of subsequent modifications to building plan (Coe 1990: 
fig. 5). This concern with axiality accounts for some peculiarities of reading 
order, as in a column text from Hacienda Chilib, Campeche, that orients glyphs 
inward to an invisible line of axis (Fig. 10) (Mayer 1981: 15, pl. 12); ordinarily, 
the glyphs would all face left. Similarly, an Early Classic vessel has glyphs that 
are oriented to an invisible line bisecting the object (Fig. 11); it is probably no 
coincidence that the lid ornament of the vessel aligns with this axis. In depic- 
tions of buildings, we see this emphasis very heavily in depictions of temples 
and less so in palace scenes, which tend to compromise axiality to accommo- 
date a larger number of human figures. That is, when axiality is stressed, it is the 
building that is important; when it is not, the emphasis is clearly on people. 
Notably, the hieroglyphs referring to ballcourts and houses tend to be sec- 


10 


tioned, as though sliced by an archaeological trench (Fig. 12). 


0 The Maya themselves used a convention to indicate that images of buildings were 
cross-sectioned: concentric circles, sometimes with two small dots attached. Elsewhere in 
Maya art this convention signifies that limbs or extremities—a hand or a lower torso—has 
been severed from the rest of the body. Possibly the Maya applied this corporeal reference to 
buildings because architectural depictions are only part of a larger whole. 
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A final convention consists of abbreviation. Rarely do the Classic Maya show 
anything but a schematic architectural frame. The massive platforms under most 
palaces and pyramids tend to be omitted; the upper cornices are compressed 
into flatter shapes. Elongated buildings with multiple doorways are seldom shown, 
nor does there appear anything more than a few terraces, of which the most 
ambitious depictions are those in the Bonampak murals (Miller 1985: 191). 
Actual buildings may be shown and some of their features rendered, but there 
is little apparent drive to do this with absolute fidelity; buildings have been 
abbreviated to focus on the portion framing or providing ground lines for 
human figures. 


RECIPROCAL METAPHOR AND ARCHITECTURAL DEPICTION 


A fundamental way of understanding architectural depictions is through meta- 
phor, the mapping of a “model in one domain to a corresponding structure in 
another domain” (Lakoff 1987: 114, 288). Nonetheless, models do not simply 
move in one direction: rather, they operate as “reciprocal metaphors,” because 
the conceptual mapping may go both ways, the domain being shaped and sys- 
tematized by one moving back to restructure the other.’’ Ethnography pro- 
vides numerous examples of such mapping, in which buildings and settlement 
display an anthropomorphic symbolism and, in the thoroughly studied case of 
the Batammaliba in Africa, many other levels of metaphor and representation 
(Blier 1987: 135-139).'? For instance, a Batammaliba house is dressed “in cloths 
for funerals and it is cicatrized, like a young girl, towards the end of construc- 
tion” (Pearson and Richards 1994: 22-23), a pattern generally echoed by Carsten 
and Hugh-Jones (1995: 39), who note in many cultures an explicitly articulated 
parallel between the life spans of houses and their occupants. Furthermore, a 
Batammaliba cemetery is itself “a model of the settlement and the tomb loca- 
tions mirror the house locations in a village” (Pearson and Richards 1994: 23). 

Mesoamerica is equally rich in metaphor. Working with Tzotzil Maya, Rob- 
ert Laughlin (1993: 101) reports on what he terms a “poetic association” be- 
tween flora and humans, according to which labels for plant morphology 
contribute to descriptions of human features, and terms for “human or animal 
anatomy ... name plant parts.’ These reciprocal metaphors shape behavior in 
analogical ways, so that a farmer may tighten his belt to grow a gourd with a 


" See King (n.d.) for a similar treatment. 

2 Mary Douglas (1972: 514, 521) was among the first to draw attention to symbolism in 
domestic space. Her ideas are couched, however, in a cautionary tale that questions the 
ability of archaeologists to study such matters. 
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constricted center (Laughlin 1993: 107). Similar beliefs and practices character- 
ize Nahua understandings of the human body (Lopez Austin 1988: 346-347) as 
well as those of the Mixtec, for whom “the body is a central metaphor for 
things ranging from orientation in space to social and political arrangements” 
(Monaghan 1994: 96).A few scholars, from Hume to Guthrie, even presume to 
view anthropomorphization as central to the religious impulse: through a “strat- 
egy of perception” people interpret the nonhuman world as though human 
(Guthrie 1993: preface, 83). 


The House Metaphor 


Not surprisingly, reciprocal metaphors shape representations of Classic Maya 
architecture (see Taube, this volume). One of the most common domains is that 
of the “house,” the features and terminology of which the Maya mapped onto 
a wide variety of objects and receptacles. The hieroglyphic terms for houses are 
discussed by David Stuart elsewhere in this volume, but the two relevant labels 
here are nah and y-otot or y-otoch (depending on the language), the first being a 
reference to a building and the second, apparently, implying the possession of 
such a structure, perhaps in the sense of “home” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 608).'° 
A subset of this metaphor includes instances of miniaturization, in which smaller 
objects used as containers are labeled hieroglyphically and characterized icono- 
graphically as “homes.” Figure 13 compiles examples of glyphs labeling vessels 
and dishes as y-otot, strongly recalling later Lacandon practice of terming a “god 
pot” nahk’uh, “god house” (Davis n.d.: 223). Of particular interest in the Classic 
material is a rare expression describing a plate as u-lak y-otot, u k’inil u chaanil, 
“his plate, his house, his sun-thing, his sky-thing,” or, in abbreviated form on 
another plate, “his house, his sun-thing.’” Here, the reciprocal metaphor prob- 
ably invoked a cosmological perception of the world as a large plate (Karl 
Taube, personal communication, 1994). Yet, whatever the context, the linkage 
of vessels to houses explains some features in Classic Maya ceramic art, ranging 
from details of roof lids and rims (Coe 1973: pl. 78; Emmerich 1984: pl. 25) to 
the houselike form of cache vessels, such as those from Quirigua and Guaytan 
(Fig. 14) (Taube 1994: 652); a separate series of miniature vessels represents the 


13 As David Stuart points out (personal communication, July 1994), there is a perplexing 
problem with respect to terms for house: although used together in hieroglyphic texts, na(h) 
and y-otot seem to be mutually exclusive in most lowland Mayan languages, with Cholan 
using otot and Tzeltalan using na. The languages that combine both are the Yucatecan, as in 
Mopan naj and y-otoch (Ulrich and Ulrich 1976: 149, 297), although Cholti may contain a 
hint of such usage. 
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Fig. 13 y-otot labels from vessels and other containers: (a) Tikal, fitted lid of blackware 
vessel (after Kubler 1969: fig. 53); (b) unprovenanced miniature vessel (after Robicsek and 
Hales 1981: 220); (c) unprovenanced miniature vessel (after Coe 1973: pl. 77); 

(d) unprovenanced ceramic (after Dumbarton Oaks slide archive dr. 13-LC-p2-162); 

(e) unprovenanced ceramic (after Dumbarton Oaks slide archive dr. 14-LC-p2-213); 

(£ ) unprovenanced, wooden box described as y-ofot (after preliminary drawing courtesy 
of David Stuart). 
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Fig. 14 House model (ceramic box) from Guaytan, Guatemala. 
Darkened areas indicate paint (after Smith and Kidder 1943: fig. 41c). 


sedan chairs of the Classic Maya (Smith and Kidder 1943: fig. 52a).’* The inter- 
play of cache-vessel imagery and building facades suggests strongly that the 
house-to-vessel metaphor is fully reciprocal, as is the metaphor of house-to- 
person (see Taube, this volume; Danziger 1996: 72). 

Another subset of reciprocal metaphors appears in tombs, which the Classic 
Maya consistently describe as “houses” or “homes,” in addition to the more 
explicit terminology of “burials” or, more allusively, “watery holes,” probably in 
reference to the underwater imagery of tombs (Hellmuth 1987: 357; Stuart, 
this volume). These tombs seem to have had individual names; some even use 
the term for “house,” nah (Fig. 15).'° The metaphor here does not involve min- 
iaturization—a change of scale and dimension—so much as transformation in 
the nature of the beings that occupy the structure. For example, in the Mixteca 


‘4 Another reciprocal metaphor, between the human body and ceramic vessels, is ex- 
plored by Karl Taube in this volume. Lacandon terminology for ceremonial jugs reflects 
such concepts: the wide opening is called the “head,” the side the “face,” and clay supports 
the “feet” (Davis n.d.: 113). 

8 Like a few other signs, the nah glyph occasionally violates conventional reading order. 
Classic scribes preferred to orient the “T” to face to the top or to the left. The examples in 
Fig. 14 accord with this preference. 
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Fig. 15 House names in tombs: (a) Tikal Burial 48 (after Coe 1990: fig. 175); (b) Rio 
Azul Tomb 6 (after drawing courtesy of David Stuart); (c) Rio Azul Tomb 23 (after Hall 
n.d.: fig. 51, with changes from photograph in Adams 1986: 438). 


Alta of Mexico, houses often connote moments of transformation and crisis, 
the house of the dead being the “true house” of the deceased (John Monaghan, 
personal communication, 1994). Similarly, Classic Maya tombs represent a spe- 
cial kind of house, occupied by entities different in kind from the living. Viewed 
in this way, the red-painted, vertical glyph bands in some royal tombs may 
depict doorways, a suggestion strengthened by the fact that the bands, like 
doorways, usually extend from the floor of the tomb to the springline of the 
vault (Fig. 16) (Karl Taube, personal communication, June 1994; Chase and 
Chase 1987: figs. 14 and 23); at Caracol, Belize, such “doorways” appear on the 
wall opposite the actual entrance to the tomb. Conceivably, the stone house 
models at Copan embody related concepts. They look like houses and have the 
same pinched roof and basal platforms as houses, yet the glyphs unambiguously 
label them as “sleeping places” or “residences” of a god, whose figure fills the 
doorways in at least two models (Fig. 17) (Andrews and Fash 1992: figs. 16 and 
17; Grube and Schele 1990: figs. 2,3, and 5). 


A Cosmological and Political Metaphor 


Two other metaphors operate at a broader scale. The first likens the levels of 
the cosmos—underworld and overworld—to components of buildings, par- 
ticularly thrones. Most iconographers recognize that thrones may consist of 
two parts: a sky band on which the ruler or lord sits and, underneath, supports 
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Fig. 16 Possible representation of doorway at Caracol, Belize, Structure B19-2nd 
(Chase and Chase 1987: fig. 23). 





Fig. 17 House model from Copan Group 10L-2 
(after Andrews and Fash 1992: fig. 17). 
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Fig. 18 Pawahtun as house supports. 
Unprovenanced altar 
(after drawing by Linda Schele). 


in the form of Pawahtun, an Atlantean figure with both aged and youthful 





aspects and a variety of headdresses. Many of these Pawahtun are associated 
with the underworld, a connection made especially clear on throne supports 
from a bench in Copan Structure 9M-146 (Baudez 1994: fig. 112a): the sup- 
ports appear as firefly Pawahtun, and at least one smokes a cigar, a clear refer- 
ence to a dark, close, underworld place. An alternative conception of Pawahtun 
is that they serve as roof supports. An unprovenanced altar in the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Art and the corners of Structure 11 at Copan show as much (Fig. 
18) (Taube n.d.: 113). In explaining this feature, Taube (n.d.: 113) points out 
that the Classic Maya regard the Pawahtun as the “sustainers of the world.’ The 
world-bearers support not only the sky but, through metaphorical extension, 
the roof of a house or the flat slab of a throne. Again, the symbolism can be 
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Fig. 19 Pawahtun titles used by subordinate lords. Comparison with text on House E 
throne support, Palenque: (a) Pomona Panel 1 (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham); (b) unprovenanced lintel (after materials supplied by David Stuart) ; 

(c) unprovenanced panel (after Mayer 1978: pl. 53); (d) Palenque House E Throne 
support, right leg (after photograph in Spinden collection, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, courtesy of David Stuart). 


quite elusive. Is the cosmos ordered like a house or the house like the cosmos? 
The concept of reciprocal metaphor allows us to resolve such questions by 
acknowledging the indissoluble, almost playful association between semantic 
domains. To enrich the metaphors further, Maya sculptors injected another 
dimension by identifying Pawahtun throne supports as specific subordinate lords. 
A lintel, probably from the vicinity of La Pasadita, Guatemala, shows two such 
lords, arms upstretched, sustaining two seated figures: Shield Jaguar II of Yaxchilan 
and his local representative (Mayer 1984: pl. 203). The subordinates have the 
headdresses of Pawahtun and are explicitly described as such in the accompa- 
nying captions (Fig. 19). In using this imagery, the Maya employed another 
metaphor: the likening of political support by vassals to the role of Pawahtun in 
buttressing the world (Taube n.d.: 197—200). Similar patterns appear on the 
throne supports from House E at Palenque that seem quite literally to show 
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subordinate lords impersonating stones (Fig. 19d) (Houston and Stuart 1996: 
297-300). 


Metaphor in Stairways of Succession 


Another reciprocal metaphor is attested in a few hieroglyphic stairways, par- 
ticularly Hieroglyphic Staxirway 1 from Yaxchilan (Fig. 20), the hieroglyphic 
stairway of Structure 26 at Copan, and La Amelia Hieroglyphic Stairway 1. All 
reflect a concern with legitimate succession, insofar as they recapitulate the 
enthronements of preceding lords (Mathews n.d.: 78-91; Stuart and Schele 
1986). The stairways also depict predecessors according to the conventions of 
ancestral representation, so that some appear within cartouches (Yaxchilan; see 
McAnany and Houston, this volume), others grasp heads of the god K’awil (La 
Amelia), and still others have smoking tubes in their foreheads (Copan), as 
though they have come to personify this god. The chronology on two of these 
stairways—Copan and La Amelia—does not appear to follow a linear time line 
but rather loops back and forth in blocklike calendrical segments (Stuart and 
Schele 1986: 10-11). In contrast, the Yaxchilan stairway shows an orderly, se- 
quential arrangement. The latest dates are on the lowest step, and the earliest, 
clearly referring to the first members of the Yaxchilan dynasty, occur on the top 
riser. Accordingly, as spectators ascend they move to the beginnings of the royal 
family; as they descend, they return to contemporary people and events, in a 
kinetic reexperience of dynastic succession. But how do the stairways involve 
metaphors? I suspect an explanation may lie in Yucatec sources such as the 
Motul and San Francisco dictionaries, which document an etymological rela- 
tionship between -ts’ak, “‘a count of stairs and stairways and other things that go 
on top of each other’ (Motul) or “step or count of steps of parentage or for 
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Fig.20 Axonometric view of Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 1. Two medallions on 
Step II hold ancestral cartouches (after Graham 1982: 141). 
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things that go on top of each other” (San Francisco) and ts’akab, “ancestry, caste, 
lineage or generation” (Ciudad Real 1984: 123v—124r; Michelon 1976: 455; 
Barrera Vasquez 1980: 873). Possibly the Maya were making this relationship 
even more explicit by showing ancestors as stacked stairs. 


Conflationary Metaphor in Ballcourt and Stairway Imagery 


A final, quite subtle kind of metaphor corresponds to what Mary Miller and 
I describe as architectural conflation (Houston 1996; Miller and Houston 1987). 
This metaphor not only establishes a connection between two types of struc- 
tures but conflates their imagery, producing images that fuse two kinds of building 
that are involved in two distinct sets of activity. The clearest example is the 
common depiction of ball playing against stairway risers, possibly the last place 
to set a latex ball into play, because the ricochet would quickly become uncon- 
trollable. An explanation for this is simply that two related sequences of events— 
ball playing and the subsequent torture, mutilation, and decapitation of 
captives—have been merged, along with the architectural setting appropriate 
to these activities. An especially effective illustration comes from Yaxchilan, 
Mexico, in which the ball about to be struck by a waiting player contains a 
flexed, glyphically labeled captive being flung down a stairway. The conflation 
is metaphorically apt: just as a captive rolls down a stairway, so does a ball carom 
against the sides of a ballcourt. Another possible example of architectural 
conflation is the occurrence of apparent symbolic sweatbaths in the Maya low- 
lands. The heat being generated and the sweat being purged seem to be of an 
entirely symbolic sort, with the bathers being effigies of gods (Houston 1996). 
Nonetheless, in this instance the conflation—of sweatbaths and small sanctuar- 
ies for the storage and purification of idols—is expressed materially rather than 
through the device of pictorial convention. 


A RANGE OF DEPICTION 


With such conventions and metaphors in mind, we can begin to detect— 
and understand—the principal architectural emphases in the art of the Classic 
Maya. The largest extant depictions of the built environment comprise clusters 
of buildings, which may be shown in one of two ways: as three-dimensional 


16 


models or as frontal views of buildings arranged into plans.'° Among the best- 


documented examples of the former is a model of ballcourts, cramped, massed 


‘6 Representations of cities in murals of Chichen Itza, including those of the Monjas that 
show attacks on walled cities (Bolles 1977: 202-203), are best left for another study that 
focuses on later Maya depictions. The same can be said for Post-Classic house models from 
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Fig. 21 Orientation plan at Planchon de las 
~ Figuras (after drawing courtesy of George 
~ Stuart, National Geographic Society). 


platforms, chultunes, and access stairways found by Juan Pedro Laporte in the 
Mundo Perdido complex at Tikal (Laporte and Fialko 1995: fig. 74). It is doubtful 
that this object records a real landscape or even an architect’s model—the group- 
ing of buildings does not correspond to any known configuration at Tikal, and 
some of the platforms sit improbably close to one another, with one stairway 
abutting the back of another structure. Of the plans or frontal views, we have 
the rock carvings at Planchon de las Figuras, Chiapas, Mexico, a large slab of 
exposed bedrock on the banks of the Lacantun River (Fig. 21) (Bullard 1965: 
45-48; Maler 1903: 204-206, fig. 67; Mullerried 1927). According to George 
Stuart (n.d.), the carvings are rather more than crude productions; their relief is 
high, and a few have deep depressions in places meant to depict windows. 

At Planchon, the arrangement of buildings corresponds to a pattern best 
described as an orientational plan, which is common to Mesoamerican depic- 
tions of courtyards—a good example appears in the colonial Mapa Quinatzin 
(Radin 1920: pl. 17). Structures flatten out from the center as though viewed 
from an invisible pivot at the center of a courtyard. Despite the aerial view, the 
sculptor at Planchon did not stress an accurate depiction from the air so much 
as a spectator’s view at ground level. Samuel Edgerton (1991: 27,28) notes that 
such two-dimensional schemata are “natural to the human species,” appearing 


Mayapan (Proskouriakoff 1962: fig. 6) or for depictions of constructional activity—wall 
plastering and the raising of stone lintels—in the Madrid Codex (pp. 14a, 15a, and 95b). 
The Madrid provides the only known scenes of construction in the corpus of Maya art: for 
example, Madrid 14a glosses the image of a deity touching a stone wall as u-ta-k’(a)/u- 
sa-s(a), u-tak’ u sas, or “he plasters his wall.” 
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in the art of young children as well as many non-Western cultures. Wisely, 
Edgerton cautions against the use of “naive” to describe such modes of repre- 
sentation, which express not so much “an abstract, uniform system of linear 
coordinates” (Edgerton 1975: 7)—the essence of renaissance perspective—as 
an ingenious combination of what James Gibson (cited in Edgerton 1975: 10) 
describes as the “visual world” and “visual field’ These kinds of perception 
involve different experiences. The visual world recalls our movement and ori- 
entation with respect to the ambient environment. It includes what we know 
to be present, as apprehended and cognized through many senses, not just sight. 
By contrast, the visual field involves “what we perceive when we fixate with 
the eyes” (Edgerton 1975: 10). An orientational plan invokes both: glimpses 
from a fixed vantage point (the “field, the frontal view of a pyramid as seen 
from the center of a plaza), along with the results of movement and reorienta- 
tion (the “world,” an image combining four different glimpses). 

Equally remarkable is a ballcourt model in the northern part of the Planchon 
slab (Fig. 22a). A groove conducted water from a spring into an I-shaped de- 
pression. Another set of petroglyphs from Las Palmas depict ballcourts or de- 
pressions, with channels grooved for the flow of water or some other fluid (Fig. 
22b; Navarrete, Lee, and Rhoads 1993: figs. 50 and 51). This pattern recalls the 
drainage lines inscribed on the top of Piedras Negras Altar 4 (Fig. 22c) (Maler 
1903: fig. 24), the spiraling conduit on top of a ball effigy at Copan (Baudez 
1994: fig. 60), and the ballcourt models from Santoton and Tepancuapan 
(Navarrete 1984: figs. 89 and 90). Some of the channels connected with ballcourts 
may reflect the belief, documented in Post-Classic Central Mexico, that the 
central hole of a court is a “well,” a source of water for irrigation (Stern 1949: 
65). This is an ancient concept; a rare, Pre-Classic model of a ballcourt from 
highland Guatemala doubles as a vessel in which water could fill the court and 
drain into the body of the ceramic (de Borhegyi 1980: fig. 4; Schavelzon 1991: 
fig. 9). I also speculate that the cupules connected by grooves on the Las Palmas 
petroglyphs represent the channel and holding tank systems now being docu- 
mented in Classic Maya cities (Scarborough, Connolly, and Ross 1994: fig. 3). 
Regrettably, this suggestion is almost impossible to prove, although we can be 


7 Perhaps the most surprising quality of such views is what the Maya chose to represent. 
For all the modern emphasis on the Classic Maya as denizens of the tropical rainforest, trees 
or shrubbery seldom appear with images of architecture, which tend to represent a world 
shaped and domesticated by human artifice. When trees or plants appear, they often occur 
near scenes of battle, as at Mulchic or Bonampak (Miller 1986: 113, pls. 40, 41; Barrera 
Rubio 1980: fig. 1). Perhaps this pattern reflects the actual location of battles well outside 
settled areas, or artists may have associated scenes of strife and discord with uncultivated 
wilds, in contrast to an orderly landscape occupied by buildings. 
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Fig. 22 Ballcourts and conduits for liquids: (a) pecked ballcourt plan, Planchon de las 
Figuras, Mexico (after drawing courtesy of George Stuart, National Geographic Society); 
(b) ballcourt petroglyphs, Las Palmas, Mexico (after Navarrete, Lee, and Rhoads 1993: fig. 
51); (c) grooves on Piedras Negras Altar 4 (after Maler 1903: fig. 24). 


certain that the Lacantun River periodically inundated the Planchon slab, a 
feature that doubtless attracted the Maya to this spot. One theme stands out in 
all such evidence: the ritual reproduction or creation of a partly urban, partly 
agricultural landscape, with particular emphasis on the channeling of fluids. 
The model terracing and water channels in Post-Classic Central Mexico offer 
an obvious parallel, as do the grooves and steps in Yucatec caves, where cenote 
water or solution droplets flow over stepped forms hewn into rock (Miller 
1982: figs. 118-120; Thompson 1897: pl. tv). 

The next depictions of interest—those recording substructural platforms 
and ballcourts with stairways—involve a smaller scale than courtyard plans and 
water systems. Nonetheless, these are the closest the Classic Maya get to show- 
ing public spaces with people (the landscapes are completely lacking in human 
figures). In my opinion, the stepped platforms and ballcourts are profoundly 
dramaturgical. Erving Goffman (1959) might label these the “fronted” or “in- 
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clusive” features of Maya architecture, the places where a dynasty interacts with 
the outside world in terms set by the court. In many respects, Maya royal stage- 
craft is precisely the opposite of western practice rooted in Classical theater. 
Flat areas are the locations for the audience, the ascending levels of a platform 
mark the place for focal activities, such as the heaping of tribute, the arrange- 
ment of visitors or other participants in court ritual, or the display of captive 
mutilation and sacrifice. The added benefit of such levels is that they place the 
participants in their appropriate level of verticality vis-a-vis the audience; they 
also offer concurrent locations for different rituals, so that platforms may show 
the musical performances and formal address and unwrapping of balls that ac- 
company ball play. Moreover, as Karl Taube (personal communication, 1994) 
points out, many chambers or passageways near platforms could be interpreted 
in dramaturgical ways, in that they may have served as dressing chambers or 
places for the sudden appearance of new actors, as unexpected and crowd- 
pleasing as any theatrical tricks from the American Northwest coast (Holm 
1990: 379, 383). Yet, we should not assign too much weight to the Goffmanesque 
perspective or dramatic analogy. For one thing, the inner recesses of the palace 
could hardly be said to lack theatrical aspects or the quality of formal display; 
they simply hold a reduced number of actors, some of whom also saw the more 
public spectacles. For another, it could not always have been possible to distin- 
guish rigidly between the actors and members of the audience. Participation, 
particularly in terms of “structured movement systems” (Kaeppler 1985), prob- 
ably involved spectators as well, who might have danced in open plazas while 
dynastic displays took place (Grube 1992; Monaghan 1994: 91). 

Most scenes of Maya architecture focus insistently on exterior views, even 
though interior views may form part of an image. Almost exclusively in use 
outside permanent buildings were the litters and temporary structures men- 
tioned before. As with many objects, the Maya took pains to indicate the mate- 
rial of construction: some scaffolds with crossbars contain clear hieroglyphic 
markings of tah (“pine”), an appropriately light wood for a portable object; in 
the same way the Maya would mark a canoe or war dart with the te or “wood” 
sign. But these images are relatively uncommon. The preponderant architec- 
tural scene comprises the outlines of a palace room, often placed behind as- 
cending levels of basal platforms. These are the most intimate views of all, for 
the location is inherently exclusive and the numbers of participants are few. 
Almost always the viewer is slightly outside the scene, beyond the confines of a 
palace chamber. Above the throne and most important figures are swagged 
curtains that define regal space (parasols do not seem to serve the same func- 
tion, because they tend to accompany musicians). An intriguing fact is the 
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ubiquity of narrative palace scenes in the Late Classic period and their near 
absence in the Early Classic, when royal figures appear with pillows and thrones 
but scarcely with any delineation of architecture. I suspect courtly life as an 
expression of political theater developed to a far greater extent in the Late 
Classic, a period to which we can date most of the great palace complexes, such 
as those at Tikal and Palenque. This may also explain the progressive enclosure 
of space noted by Ledyard Smith (1950: figs. 2-5) in Structure A-V at Uaxactun, 
where ease of ingress became more difficult through time and, in the jargon of 
access analysis, the enclosed spaces “deeper” in access diagrams. 

The most difficult question about palace scenes has been left for last. Do any 
depict real buildings or architecturally defined spaces? Despite the formulaic 
presentations—of rulers and other lordly figures on thrones, with a few plat- 
forms levels below them—I suspect that some of the depictions are the regular- 
ized and orderly representations of actual buildings. A good illustration of this 
was excavated by Juan Pedro Laporte in the Mundo Perdido sector of Tikal 
(Laporte and Fialko 1995: fig. 70): the doorjamb to the side of this dressing 
scene—doubtless an intimate preparation for a more public event—is described 
as ts’ibal-na y-otot bakab, the “writing house is the house of the bakab.” The 
figures in the scene are clearly historical personages, and the building itself, 
identified hieroglyphically, is likely to have been an actual location within Tikal 
or some site nearby. As Mary Miller contends, we can also identify, probably, the 
location of some of the events depicted on the Bonampak murals of Chiapas, 
Mexico, because the long, ascending platform levels seem to correspond closely 
to those fronting the South Acropolis at the site, the locus of the captive muti- 
lation and dances illustrated in Rooms 2 and 3 (Miller 1985). Nonetheless, the 
scenes have passed through a filter, and it would be a mistake to infer hard 
architectural data from sanitized and conventionalized imagery. 


CONCLUSION 


What is clear so far is how imaginative and resourceful the Classic Maya 
could be in representing their built world. What is just as certain is that layers of 
reciprocal metaphor, complex pictorial conventions, and historical nuance en- 
velop these images of temples and ballcourts, platforms and palaces. The most 
common images by far, the palace scenes, exist in architectural settings where 
the positioning of bodies reflects and verifies the relative ranking of individuals. 
The palace scenes have little meaning outside of the interactions taking place 
within them, and it is partly for this reason that architecture seldom appears in 
anything approaching its true proportions or physical scale relative to the people 
who used it. In Maya art there exist great limitations to architectural scenes— 
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a selection carefully made by the Maya themselves, and unlikely to result from 
problems of modern sampling. The formal variety of Maya architecture—the 
corridors, the multiroomed buildings, and the complex, involuted basal plat- 
forms—is reduced to a surprisingly restricted set of images. 

The much-vaunted “naturalism” of Maya art and its attention to details of 
curtain knots and moldings and specifications of building material belie its 
essentially formulaic nature, in which idiosyncrasy and deviations from deco- 
rum have only a small role. If indulged too far, artistic license would reduce the 
general intelligibility and garble the lucidity of intended messages about appro- 
priate ritual behavior and relative social station. What remains for the future is 
to explain the finer points of such decorum and to synthesize available sources 
for a fuller comprehension of ancient Maya architectural space. Beyond this, 
our ultimate goal is more ambitious. Depictions may tell us how the Classic 
Maya saw the built environment, but they provide only one step toward the 
more vital goal of understanding how that environment was used and why it 
changed. Other papers in this volume launch toward that goal. 
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IEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS were frequent embellishments on Maya ar- 
Hoses At Palenque, to cite a familiar example, nearly all the ex- 

tant texts come from wall panels, piers, facades, or stairways. At Copan, 
as well, few buildings of the principal acropolis were without some sort of 
inscription. Prominent texts on stelae and altars, usually placed before struc- 
tures or in ceremonial courtyards, were themselves integral components of the 
built environment. It is therefore reasonable to suspect that the monumental 
texts might have something to say about the activities that took place in and 
around buildings and about the conceptions the Maya themselves held about 
their own social and ritual space. The present paper analyzes many of the archi- 
tectural references in Maya texts and pays particular attention to the records of 
building dedications and their associated ceremonies. 

The present discussion is necessarily limited to those sites with hieroglyphic 
texts, but it should be remembered that numerous Maya centers of the Classic 
period, particularly in the north and central areas, show an apparent disinterest 
in public inscriptions. The varied distribution of texts may well reflect different 
cultures of scribal behavior, with some places simply less concerned, for what- 
ever reason, with the public display of writing and its associated iconography. 
Alternatively, the differences might simply be because of poor preservation. 
Chenes-style buildings of the central lowlands, for example, were sometimes 
painted with hieroglyphic texts, as I observed in 1991 on the west side of 
Structure II at Chicanna—oddly, the glyphs are not mentioned by Potter (1977: 
65—68).The destruction of the thin plaster veneers on these structures conceiv- 
ably could have obliterated a great many glyphs. It also must be remembered 
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that many texts from northern sites occur on door lintels or columns, and 
others may await discovery with further architectural excavation. The text-rich 
southern centers of Palenque, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, and Copan, among 
others, have a great many well-preserved architectural inscriptions, and they 
will naturally be a focus of the present study. 

In a telling passage from his Relacién de las cosas de Yucatan, Bishop Landa 
describes the preconquest Maya custom of placing written texts on buildings: 


In either of the two months of Chen or Yax and on the day which the 
priest set, they celebrated a festival, which they called Oc Na, which 
means the renovation of the temple in the honor of the Chacs, whom 
they regarded as the gods of the cornfields; and in this festival . . . they 
renewed their idols of clay and their braziers; for it was the custom that 
each idol should have its little brazier in which they should burn their 
incense to it; and, if it was necessary, they rebuilt the house, or reno- 
vated it, and they placed on the wall the memorial of these things, 
written in their characters. (Tozzer 1941:161) 


Few of the inscribed “memorials” Landa mentions have survived from the 
Post-Classic era, although the painted glyphs from the facade mural of the “Las 
Pinturas” temple at Coba may be one well-preserved example (Fettweiss 1988: 
pl. vi). Nevertheless, as I hope to demonstrate with the aid of new decipher- 
ments, numerous Classic period texts seem to commemorate rites of house 
renewal and renovation, much as Landa describes. 


THE PRIMACY OF DEDICATION TEXTS IN MAYA INSCRIPTIONS 


Despite the numerous regional styles and genres of Maya writing, most sur- 
viving inscriptions of the Classic period can be classified as “dedication texts,” 
meaning those inscriptions that, in part or as a whole, record or commemorate 
the ownership or manufacture of venerated things (Stuart n.d.a). For example, 
short inscriptions on stelae usually commemorate the erection of these monu- 
ments, called lakamtun, or “banner stone,” in the singular (Stuart and Houston 
1994: 30, 37). Glyphs on pottery seem to be similarly oriented, referring to the 
function and manufacture of vessels and naming their owners (Stuart 1989; 
Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989). The essential function of such dedication 
texts is to mark the political, social, or ritual activation of an object or monu- 
ment. 

To claim that dedicatory texts constitute the true emphasis of Classic Maya 
inscriptions contradicts much received wisdom. The ancient documents, it is 
often said, served primarily as vehicles for royal political history and little else 
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(Marcus 1992). Although records of life events of rulers and their associates are 
commonplace in the texts, we would be mistaken to conclude that the com- 
memoration of royal life history was the only reason for composing public 
inscriptions. Rather, looking at the internal structure of inscriptions, it be- 
comes apparent that texts usually single out a particular event or episode as a 
narrative focus (Josserand 1991, 1995), very often placed at the end of a text. 
These highlighted passages and the featured events are usually statements of 
dedication, with other historical information providing a context for the cul- 
minating dedicatory event. I venture to suggest, therefore, that the essential 
purpose of most monumental texts of Classic times was not simply to record 
royal life history but rather to record the activities surrounding the placement, 
creation, and activation of ritual things and spaces. Instead of relegating “his- 
tory” to a secondary concern of the texts, however, it might be more precise to 
say that, within Maya perceptions of historical reality, dedication events were 
among the most important of events worthy of permanent record (Stuart n.d.a). 

Perhaps the best known and largest category of dedication texts is the for- 
mulaic inscription painted or carved on pottery, what Coe (1973) originally 
called the “Primary Standard Sequence,” or PSS (Stuart 1989). As noted above, 
most pottery texts, in their most common form, work as simple ownership 
statements, “so-and-so’s drinking vessel for fruity cacao” being a typical ex- 
ample (Stuart 1989; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989). Other types of objects 
and monuments, ranging from bone needles to stelae to temple pyramids, are 
“owned” by named persons or supernaturals in much the same way. The fa- 
mous inscribed bones from Burial 116 at Tikal, for example, carry a variety of 
different texts, but many share the essential statement “the bone of Hasaw Kaan 
K’awil (Ruler A). The marking of personal property, it would seem, was a 
major concern among Classic Maya elites. 

But dedicatory texts were often more than simple name tags. In many in- 
stances, a verb or verb phrase is usually part of such texts, specifying the ritual 
acts performed on or around the object, monument, or building. Many of these 
so-called dedication events have remained difficult to decipher, perhaps the 
most important being the God N or “step” verb of the PSS (MacLeod 1990), to 
be discussed below at some length. Other glyphs are more transparent, such as 
the common event deciphered by Grube (1990) as fs’ap, with the Cholan mean- 
ing “to plant in the ground.’ This is routinely used to refer to the dedications of 
stelae, as in the oft-repeated phrase ts’ap-ah u-lakamtun, “his banner stone (stela) 
is planted.” Other dedicatory events probably refer in a similar fashion to the 
physical placement or positioning of an object or monument. Others, as I hope 
to demonstrate below, describe the more ritualistic activities performed to sanctify 
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them. Such hieroglyphic statements, with their strong affinities to ethnographi- 
cally recorded customs, are important in the study of many aspects of ancient 
Maya political, economic, and ritual behavior. 


“HOUSE” GLYPHS AND OTHER ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Before delving into the meanings of architectural dedication ceremonies as 
recorded in the inscriptions, it is first necessary to review some essential fea- 
tures of Maya architectural vocabulary from the Classic period. Numerous terms 
have been identified over the past several years, many of which are little differ- 
ent from words in modern Mayan languages. Needless to say, this Classic termi- 
nology forms an essential backdrop for the study of how the Maya defined and 
conceived of their own built environment. 

First and foremost are two widespread words for “house,” nah and otot (as 
they were apparently pronounced in Classic times). Today, some languages use 
only one or the other as a general reference for house, as in Greater Tzeltalan na 
and Cholan otot. Yucatecan languages, however, use both, with some distinction 
in their usage (Hanks 1990: 91). Nah is by far the more general term, meaning 
“building” or “structure” (as in popol nah, “council building”), although it may 
often carry the specific meaning “house” or “household group” (u-nah-il Pedro, 
“Pedro’s house’’). Yucatec otoch, cognate to Cholan otot, more specifically con- 
veys the notion of “dwelling” or “domicile,” for it is an inherently possessed 
noun, meaning that it is always prefixed by a possessive pronoun—inw-otoch, 
“my home,” (u)y-otoch-ob, “their homes,” etc. Significantly, the inscriptions of 
the Classic period employ both terms nah, “structure,” and otot, “dwelling,” in 
very much the same way as found in Classical and modern Yucatec (Classical 
Cholti may have used both terms as well, but this has to be confirmed). The 
general distinction between nah and otot is found also in Nahuatl, where calli, 
sometimes “house,” carries the broader significance “structure” ( petla-calli, “bas- 
ket,” literally a “mat-structure”’; a-calli, “boat,” literally a ““water-structure”), and 
chantli 1s the specific, inherently possessed term for “home, dwelling.” 

As with most words appearing in Maya inscriptions, terms such as nah and 
otot may be spelled by means of a variety of hieroglyphic signs. The word sign 
(logograph) for NAH is a youthful head with a barlike element protruding 
from the front of the face, but this is customarily abbreviated by omitting the 
head altogether (Fig. 1, top row). This sign, as one might expect, is commonly 
used in designations and proper names for structures, such as NIK-TE’-NAH, 
for nikte’ nah, literally “flower building,’ a name for a type of council house or 
community structure mentioned in several Late Classic sources (Stephen Hous- 
ton, personal communication, 1991). Sometimes we find the -hi syllable as an 
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nah, house, structure 


otot, home, dwelling 


eb, step 


ballcourt 





wayib, domicile ot ree 
y 76 * _ indicates presence of 
prevocalic possessive pronoun (y-) 


Fig.1 Architectural glyphs and related terms. 


optional phonetic complement, producing NAH-hi. Also, in later texts, the 
word may be spelled with the two phonetic signs (each in various forms) na- 
hi. 

Likewise ofot has its many variants (Fig. 1, second row). The basic form is a 
representation of a thatched structure atop a squat platform, much like “house” 
glyphs from Central Mexico (Stuart 1987). The straightforward iconic origin 
of the glyph is most clear in early examples, for by Late Classic times the form 
of the glyph came to be less naturalistically rendered and ultimately reanalyzed 
into rather abstract-looking elements.' Prefixed to the OTOT logograph, both 


' In previous discussions of the OTOT glyph, the lower platform element has been 
mistaken as a separate phonetic sign. Fox and Justeson (1984: 63), for example, interpreted 
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in early and late examples, is the syllable yo- (Stuart 1987). The initial y- pro- 
vides the prevocalic pronoun for y-otot, “his/her home.’ On very rare occasions 
in Early Classic texts, the prefix to this house glyph is ya-, indicating an alter- 
native pronunciation y-afot, a form found in Proto-Mayan *atyooty (Kaufman 
and Norman 1984: 127). Also common is the complementary suffix -ti, which 
also occurs in the fully phonetic versions spelled yo-to-ti, found at Palenque 
and Chichen Itza, among a few other sites. Finally, one spelling, yo-to-che 
from Xcalumkin (Column 4, A3a) probably indicates the Yucatec form (u)y- 
otoch. If this reading is correct, it would represent one of only a handful of cases 
in which phonological distinctions between Maya languages are reflected in 
ancient spellings. 

The term ofot is ubiquitous in Classic texts, and, given its literal significance 
as “home, dwelling,” the natural temptation exists to interpret the buildings 
with which it is directly associated as elite residential structures. Although this 
may be a correct inference in a few select cases, it generally is not possible to 
assume such an interpretation. To cite one example, House E of Palenque Pal- 
ace, apparently known in ancient times as the Sak Nuk Nah,“White Big House,” 
is specificed as the ofot of the great ruler K’inich Hanab Pakal (or “Pakal,’ as he 
is often known) in the inscription of the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs. House E was, 
in fact, a throne room associated with this king and several of his successors, 
even though it was called Pakal’s bulding long after his death. Nonresidential 
structures of specialized ritual function, it would seem from this and other 
cases, were dubbed ofot and were seemingly “owned,” over the course of centu- 
ries, by the individuals who built them. Several other ofot structures in the 
Palenque Palace are linked to Pakal’s name. 

Aside from the two common terms for “house,” a number of more specific 
types of architectural terms occur in the inscriptions. The apparent glyph for 
“ballcourt” was identified some years ago by Houston (Miller and Houston 
1987). There can be little doubt of its significance, as the sign represents the two 
sides of a playing alley (Fig 1, fourth row), although the phonetic reading of the 
sign remains unclear. Select cases of the sign have the suffixes -na and -ni, 
indicating a word ending in -n. The ballcourt sign occurs in a variety of texts, 
many of which, again, label ballcourts or architectural features likened to 
ballcourts with the name of its owner. One such text from Tonina, Monument 


the platform as the syllabic element to, whereas Lounsbury (1973: 119) suggested it read 
cho in the codical versions of the glyph. The gradual abstraction of the original picto- 
graphic form gave rise to this confusion, reinforcing the necessity to consult early examples 
when possible. 
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141, states that a playing alley known as the “Three Enemies(?) Court”—per- 
haps an allusion to the frequent association of ballcourts and captives—is the 
ballcourt of the local ruler named K’inich Baknal Chaak (Ruler 3). 

Related to ballcourts are ceremonial stairways (Miller and Houston 1987), 
the glyph for which sometimes resembles one-half of a ballcourt sign (Fig. 1, 
third row). This was surely pronounced eb, “step,” for it sometimes takes the 
additional signs e-bu, serving as clues to its reading. This phonetic spelling 
often stands alone in place of the iconic “step” glyph, and its possessed form is 
spelled ye-bu, for y-eb, “his steps.” An example of the spelling ye-ba-la (y-eb-al, 
“his step”) on a stair at Yaxchilan may represent a slight linguistic difference at 
this site. 

Some architectural terms appear to be very specialized. Yaxchilan Lintel 23 
mentions the word U-pa-si-li, or u-pas-il, “its opening,” apparently in refer- 
ence to a door of the structure. The same term may also be used at Chichen 
Itza, where the front of Lintel 1 of the Temple of the Three Lintels opens with 
U-PAS, written with the “sun-at-horizon” logograph, read PAS. Another very 
specific item in ancient Maya architectural vocabulary may have been nuch’, 
spelled nu-ch’a on the eaves of House C in Palenque Palace. This might be 
cognate with Tzotzil nuk’, “roof ledge.” 

In addition to the simple terms of reference like house or step, most catego- 
ries of Maya-owned objects, from monuments, to buildings, to specific archi- 
tectural features could bear proper names (k’aba’). For example, a passage from 
Stela C of Copan states that ?-chah tun-k’oh? u-k’aba’ u-lakamtun, or “the *? 
stone image’(?) is the name of his banner stone” (Fig. 2a).? This sort of state- 
ment often is preceded by a certain dedicatory action or event like those al- 
ready described (in this case ts’ap-ah), which would necessarily come first 
according to the proper verb-subject word order of Mayan languages. In archi- 
tectural inscriptions, as we shall see, the statements are very similar. Lintel 23 of 


* The suggested value K°OH, meaning “substitute, representation, mask,” for the glyphic 
element suffixed to TUN-ni is very tentative. This sign is to be distinguished from the 
similar li syllable by the interior parallel lines of the sign, which loop back on themselves 
rather than continue across the same space, as in li. The K’OH reading is suggested only by 
circumstantial evidence, for it occurs in the possible spelling U-K’ OH?-ba-hi-li, u-k’oh- 
bah-il on Copan Stela 4 after the dedication verb ts’ap-ah (Grube 1990), where it must 
somehow refer to the stela. K’ohba(h) is glossed in Yucatec as “image,” which may be appro- 
priate in this context. The combination x-tun-k’oh, “x stone representation,” seems, more- 
over, a fitting basis for stela names, as on Stela C.The term k’ohbah is in fact attested in other 
Classic inscriptions, where it is spelled phonetically, as on the circular altar from near Struc- 
ture 10L-30 at Copan, where it is used in the first glyph (Andrews and Fash 1992; fig. 15b), 
spelled k’o-ho-ba. Alone, the putative K°OH sign is sometimes prefixed to deity names, 
where it may work to specify the image of the god named. 
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Fig.2 Examples of monument names: (a) Copan Stela C; 
(b) Yaxchilan Lintel 23 (after Graham 1982: 136). 


Yaxchilan includes the passage shown in Fig. 2b, which reads ? u-k’aba’ y-otot, 
or “? is the name of his/her home.” The name of the owner then follows, in 
this case a royal woman of the Yaxchilan dynasty. Again, this phrase follows a 
special dedicatory statement (the “rattles-fire” glyph) that will be discussed at 
length below. 

Building names are specified in the inscriptions of many other sites, with 
Palenque perhaps having the most examples. Translating the proper names of 
ancient buildings could potentially open an interesting window on architec- 
tural function and Maya perceptions of their built environment, but, unfortu- 
nately, many of the structure names are difficult to read. Usually the names 
appear to be descriptive, written with various adjectives attached to the base- 
nah, or alternatively with some term incorporating the locative ending -nal.? A 
few of these structure names are cited below in the discussion of dedicatory 
passages in the inscriptions; others are listed in Stuart and Houston (1994: fig. 


> The use of the -nal suffix on hieroglyphic place names is discussed in Stuart and Hous- 
ton (1994: 21). Its locative function is reconstructed on the basis of the ancient sources, and 
it is largely absent in modern languages. Vestiges may still be seen, however, in the Yucatec 
term muk-nal, “tomb” (literally “bury place”). It also appears in some historically docu- 
mented place names, such as Uuk-hab-nal, an ancient toponym for Chichen Itza in the 
native chronicles of Yucatan. The locative -nal suffix may be derived from na(h), “house,” 
and the -V/ suffix sometimes used on collective nouns, producing *na-al “a cluster of 
houses”—perhaps an appropriate ending for place names. A similar transformation can be 
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seen in Chol te’-el, “forest,” from te’, “tree.” 
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104). Even where readily translatable, however, such as the Bolon Ahaw Nah 
(“Nine Ahaw House”) mentioned on Tikal Altar 5, their meanings remain 
obscure.* For example, the inner sanctuary of the Temple of the Sun at Palenque 
was possibly named K’inich Paskab, “Sunny,” as recorded on the inscribed bal- 
ustrades of that structure published by Schele and Mathews (1979: no. 334). 
Descriptive names for buildings may not say so much about function, but it 
may be possible to connect them to historically known labels. A newly found 
hieroglyphic text inscribed on a throne at Tonina notes that Ruler 8 of that site 
“sat in the nikte’ nah (NIK-TE-NAH-Chi),” which literally means “flower 
(plumeria) building.” In Yucatec, nikte’il na is a documented name for a type of 
community house, or “casa donde se hace junta” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 570; 
see Houston 1993: 111). It is possible that this building at Tonina, decorated 
with imagery of flowers, serpents, and captives, served such a purpose. 


RECORDS OF ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


A great many dedication texts from the Classic period record the building of 
structures or smaller architectural features. The hieroglyph commonly used on 
these occasions (Fig. 3a-b) is a verb long considered to fall under the general 
class of dedication verbs (Schele 1982: 297). It has sometimes been called a 
“house” event (Schele 1982: 131), because the main sign seems to be a repre- 
sentation of a thatched covering as in the glyph OTOT, “house.” However, the 
phonetic value of the glyph has thus far been difficult to determine. 

In several inscriptions, the syllabic sign ta is added to the basic “roof” sign, 
seemingly functioning as a phonetic complement, which would indicate that 
the root ends in -¢ or -at (Fig. 3c). Customarily the verbal inflection includes a 
positional ending (MacLeod 1984), either -/ah (as seen most often at Palenque) 
or -wan (common at Copan). In the inscriptions of Copan, where phonetic 
spellings are common, the verb pat-wan, “is built,” is spelled pa-ta-wa-ni, and 
it behaves very much like the “house” event (Fig. 3d). From the parallel struc- 
tures of the texts concerned, I believe it likely that pa-ta-wa-ni and “HOUSE”- 
ta-wa-ni are variations on the same term, “is built.’ That is, the main sign 
representing a pole-and-thatch structure with a superfixed element is a word 
sign with the value PAT. The verb root pat (and its cognates throughout west- 
ern Mayan languages) means “to make, do” and in Proto-Cholan it is specifi- 


* Tt is unclear what Tikal structure is being referred to by the name “Nine Ahaw House” 
on Altar 5 (at Block 18). It seems to specify the location of a burial, for the verb muk-ah, “is 
buried,” occupies the preceding glyph block. The name can be interpreted either as 
calendrically based (“Nine Ahaw House’) or possibly as referring to a “nine lords house.” 
The same name may have been applied to Structure 10L-22A at Copan (Fash et al. 1992: 
435). 
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Fig.3 Spellings using the verb pat “‘to build, make”: (a) PAT-la-ha, from a hieroglyphic 
panel from the Palenque area; (b) PAT-wa-ni, from the Palace Tablet, Palenque (drawing 
by Linda Schele); (c) PAT-ta-wa-ni from Altar U at Copan; (d) pa-ta-wa-ni from the 
Temple Inscription, Copan; (e) PAT-la-ha yo-OTOT-ti, “his dwelling was built,” from 
an inscribed wooden box of unknown provenience (redrawn from photograph in Coe 


1974). 


cally glossed as “to build a house” (Kaufman and Norman 1984).This meaning 
is confirmed by one text from the environs of Tortuguero (Coe 1974: 57), 
which includes the phrase PAT-la-ha yo-OTOT-ti, or pat-l-ah y-otot, “his 
dwelling is built.” 

Examples of “building” recorded in the inscriptions include many from the 
site of Palenque.There, as a part of a phrase that often closes wall-panel inscrip- 
tions, the pat verb appears along with other architectural and geographical terms. 
For instance, on the hieroglyphic stairway of House C of the Palenque Palace 
(Fig. 4a), the following sequence of signs is used to close the inscription: ET?- 
NAH yo-OTOT PAT-la-ha LAKAM-HA’, or et-nah y-otot, pat-l-ah Lakamha’, 
“The ‘Companion Building’ is his house, it is built at Lakamha.”* In the pre- 


> The value ET for the sign in the house name was first tentatively proposed by Stephen 
Houston (personal communication, 1991) and is included here with a query. The sign is 
very commonly prefixed by ye in other examples, and the combination ye-te, recalling 
Yucatec yéetel, “with, and” seems to be functionally equivalent. If a logograph, ET, based on 
the root for “companion,” seems a good possibility. Interestingly, the tomb within the Temple 
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Fig.4 “House Building” records from Palenque: (a) the hieroglyphic stairway of House 
C, Palenque; (b) sanctuary jamb of the Temple of the Foliated Cross. 


ceding passage, the stairway inscription commemorates the display of several 
captives whose full-figure portraits grace the basal platform, seen today on the 
western face of the East Courtyard (Robertson 1985: 66-69). The naming of 
the building and the recording of its construction, as in so many Maya texts, are 
the culminating events of the entire inscription. 

In another Palenque inscription, found on the doorjamb of the inner sanc- 
tuary of the Temple of the Foliated Cross (Fig. 4b), the inscription records the 
“entering” of the shrine (as further discussed below), and closes with the phrase 
8-(‘“DAY’’)-8-WINAL?-hi-ya u-to-ma 8-AHAW 8-IK’-K’AT CHUM- 
TUN-ni 13-“K’?>ATUN” PAT-la-ha LAKAM-HA’, loosely translated as “it 
was 8 days and 8 winals before 8 Ahau 8 Uo, the seating of the tun, the thir- 
teenth K’atun, that it (the shrine) was built at Lakamha’.” 

The pat verb also can refer to the building of staircases, called eb in the 
ancient texts as they are today. Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 from Itzan, Guatemala, 
includes the phrase PAT-ta-wa-ni ye-bu, for pat-wan y-eb, “his steps were 


of the Inscriptions may be called a 9-ET-NAH, or a “Nine Companions House,” referring 
to the nine stucco portraits on its walls (Stephen Houston, personal communication, 1991). 
This name appears on the east tablet of the temple, at position T11. 
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Fig.5 A record of stairway construction 
on Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Itzan (drawing 
based on photograph by Ian Graham). 





built” (Fig. 5). The same phrase appears at distant Copan, where on Step 38 of 
the great hieroglyphic stairway it refers to construction of the monument’s 
final, upper phase under Ruler 15 of that site (Stuart n.d.b). 

It is perhaps significant that pat forms the base for the word pat-an, meaning 
“tribute, service” in numerous Mayan languages. Patan is attested in the Classic 
inscriptions (Fig. 6), spelled pa-ta, sometimes with the addition of a numerical 
prefix to specify amounts of tribute, as in 18-pa-ta for “eighteen tribute items” 
(Stuart n.d.a). Save for context, references to “make, build” and “tribute” are 
indistinguishable in the ancient inscriptions. It is possible, although highly specu- 
lative, that pat once had a more specific meaning connected in some way with 
the production of tribute and the rendering of labor service. If so, we should 
entertain the notion that the hieroglyphic passages discussed thus far convey 
the idea that buildings were constructed out of service or tribute to their high- 
ranking owners. 

If nothing else, this brief overview of the hieroglyphic uses of pat suggests 
that the commemoration of actual building construction was a feature of Clas- 
sic Maya texts. The purpose of these inscriptions was not only to record the 
date and location of a structure’s completion but sometimes also to establish the 
ownership of “houses” and “steps” and other kinds of architectural features. 
Fortunately, however, inscriptions were not always limited to simply labeling 
buildings with dates and names. A great many dedication texts shed consider- 
able light on the dedication rites themselves and thus lead us into some broader 
considerations of ancient and modern Maya ceremonialism. 


THE FIRE-ENTERING RITE 


Lintel 56 from Yaxchilan displays yet another representative example of an 
architectural dedication inscription (Fig. 7). However, rather than simply re- 
counting the construction of the building in which it was housed (Structure 
11, most likely) and the name of the owner, the dedicatory event phrase associ- 
ated with the “his/her house” glyph offers much more information. An initial 
series begins the text: 9.15.6.19.1 7 Imix 19 Zip. As written, the date is a 
scribal error (19 winals is a mathematical impossibility). Rather it is clear that 
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, hes 


Fig.6 Tribute glyphs: (a) 3-pa-ta, ox patan, “three (items of ) tribute, service,’ from 
Chichen Itza (drawn from Coggins 1992: fig. 5.43); (b) 9-pa-ta, bolon patan, “nine (items 
of ) tribute, service,” from Machaquila (redrawn from Graham 1967: fig 39c); (c) 18-pa- 
ta, waxaklahun patan, 18 (items of ) tribute,” from Tikal, miscellaneous text. 


the intended date was 9.15.6.13.1 7 Imix 19 Zip, involving the subtraction of 6 
from the winal position. This long count and the associated discussion of the 
moon age occupy about a third of the entire text, up to block G1, leaving the 
rest to record the event and the persons connected with it. As with nearly all 
sentences, the word order is verb—subject. Several imbedded parenthetical state- 
ments of relationship exist throughout this inscription, but it is essentially a 
record of a single ritual episode. 

The principal verb phrase of this sentence, from blocks H1—H2, exemplifies 
what is perhaps the most frequent of all architectural dedication statements. 
The combination in block H1 has two parts—a “fire” glyph preceded by a sign 
representing the tail of a rattlesnake. The reading of the fire glyph as K’ AK’, 
“fire” has long been established (Kelley 1968), although at times it might also 
read BUTS’, “smoke” (Stuart 1987). The meaning of the rattles sign is less 
clear, although Kelley (1976: 122), following Knorosov, has suggested the read- 
ing TSAB, meaning “snake rattle.’ This particular decipherment has two limi- 
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Fig.7 Yaxchilan Lintel 56 (after Graham 1979: 121). 
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tations, however. The first troubling aspect of the reading is the lack of phonetic 
indicators, such as syllabic complements or full substitutions (tsa-ba) by syl- 
labic signs. Second, and perhaps most significantly, the “rattles” sign must alone 
represent the verb of the sentence, because it occurs immediately after the 
inscription’s date, and every other word of the passage has been shown to be a 
noun. Known meanings of tsab make little sense as a verb in this context. It may 
be unusual to have a single sign represent a verb without any inflectional mor- 
phemes indicated, but, given the occasional tendency to abbreviate or 
underrepresent spellings in the Maya script, it is not without precedent (Stuart 
and Houston 1994: 13-18). We will return to the rattles-fire verb glyph mo- 
mentarily after discerning more of the structure of this particular inscription. 

The next glyph in the lintel inscription again has two parts. The first is not 
readily recognizable, but the second is familiar as U-K’ ABA’, “his/her/its name.’® 
Two glyphs after the rattles-fire combination is the glyph for “his house,’ y-otot 
(yo-OTOT), which is, in turn, followed by the woman’s name, Ix Sak Biyan 
(IX-SAK-bi-ya-ni), and several of her titles and other terms of reference, 
including ch’o-ko [X-ki, for ch’ok ixik, “young woman.”’ The u-k’aba’ y-otot 
combination before her name establishes that the unknown glyph following 
the rattles-fire event compound is the proper name of “her house.” As with the 
passage from Yaxchilan, Lintel 23, described above, this is yet another case of a 
dedicatory passage featuring the proper name of the object or monument that 
is ritually initiated or activated. 


° The evidence behind the reading KABA’ is largely unpublished, although it has been 
cited extensively (Schele and Freidel 1990; Harris and Sterns 1992). My own arguments for 
the reading were circulated in a letter to Stephen Houston in 1987.The evidence is straight- 
forward and involves both contextual and phonetic lines of argument. The contexts are well 
illustrated by the examples discussed here, but the most telling clues are the frequent pho- 
netic complements -ba- and -a and the fuller phonetic form k’a-ba-a found in the in- 
scriptions of Chichen Itza and on an unprovenanced vessel from the Naranjo area (Coe 
1973: 103). At precisely the same time I posited this decipherment, Nikolai Grube arrived 
at a similar understanding, and although he rejected the precise value K’ ABA’ at that time 
(letter to Stephen Houston, 1987), he soon accepted it (Nikolai Grube, personal communi- 
cation, 1988). 

’ The prefix to female names is here read as IX-, not NA~ as often supposed (see Justeson 
1984: 359). The head sign is certainly syllabic na or NAH in numerous contexts (Lounsbury 
1984), but sometimes it appears that an additional logographic value is indicated. A hiero- 
glyphic panel from Bonampak seems to refer to a woman whose name is prefixed not by 
the customary female head but instead by the phonetic combination i-xi. Ix- is the wide- 
spread prefix on female names in Mayan languages (far more common than na-) and was 
initially suggested as a reading for the glyphic prefix by Berlin (1959: 6). In the texts of 
Yaxchilan, we occasionally find the female head with the purely optional suffix -ki, prob- 
ably reading [X-ik, for ixik, “woman.” 
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Thus far, most of the dedicatory inscription on Lintel 56 is readable save for 
the rattles-fire compound. Because this is the principal verb phrase of the entire 
inscription, however, its opacity leaves a conspicuous gap. How do we decipher 
it? As with most decipherments, we must rely on visual evidence (its represen- 
tational aspects), contextual evidence (its “behavior” relative to other glyphs), 
and, most importantly, phonetic evidence in the form of syllabic complements 
and substitutions. 

Variations on the rattles-fire glyph can be recognized in parallel passages of 
many other inscriptions and offer vital clues to the decipherment. A good 
example occurs on Lintel 31 of Yaxchilan (Fig. 8). There, as in many texts, a 





Fig.8 Alternative forms of the och k’ak’ glyph. 


dedication statement closes an inscription—in this case, it runs across three 
different lintels (29, 30, and 31)—and thus is the culmination of the historical 
narrative. The fire glyph is visible in its simplified form (without the long- 
nosed head attachment seen on Lintel 56), and the rattles glyph precedes as the 
main verb. Intervening, however, is the syllable sign chi. As this optional sign 
cannot modify the fire glyph, read K? AK’, it most likely serves to complement 
the rattles element. In other words, the reading of the rattles sign most likely 
ends in -ch. 
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Fig.9 Other glyphs with och, “enter”: (a) och bih, to die; (b) och ha’; (c) och k’in. 


At Palenque, where numerous cases of the rattles-fire glyph also appear, we 
find another telling variation. The event phrase that concludes the text of the 
Palace Tablet, apparently another house dedication record, includes y-otot, and 
the preceding verb contains three signs: o-chi-K’ AK’ (Fig. 8). That is, the fire 
sign has been reduced to its “flames” abbreviation, and the chi is again present. 
However, here an o- syllable replaces the rattles sign found in other examples. 
These are surely not simple substitutes, because we know that the rattles ele- 
ment must serve as a logograph. Rather, there is good reason to surmise that 
the o-chi sequence is functionally equivalent to the rattles glyph. From this, we 
can test the hypothesis that the rattles sign is to be read OCH.® 

The most obvious support for reading this sign as OCH is that Yucatec och 
means “rattlesnake rattles.” In some glyphs, the rattles element can be replaced 
by a fist sign (Fig. 8f ); and, significantly, the Yucatec word for “fist” is none other 
than ok (phonologically cognate to och). Parallels with “fist” may occur in other 
languages as well, but poor sources on Cholan languages make this difficult to 
confirm. Och as a verb meaning “enter” is widespread in Cholan and Tzeltalan 
languages (Kaufman and Norman 1984: 127), and I suggest this meaning is to 
be applied to most examples of the rattles sign. In Yucatec, the cognate root for 
“enter” is ok, strongly indicating that the spellings found in the Classic texts 
reflect more the Cholan and Tzeltalan pronunciation. In a particularly wide- 
spread glyphic expression (Lounsbury 1974), the putative OCH sign possibly 
combines with BIH or bi-hi to form the metaphor for death och bih, literally, 
“to go on a road, to enter a road” (Fig. 9a). Another verbal glyph associated 
with death is possibly och ha’, “to go in the water” (Fig. 9b).? Moreover, the fist 
variant of the “enter” verb occurs with K’IN in the Classic period variant of 


® The OCH decipherment was circulated to fellow epigraphers in 1990 but first saw 
publication elsewhere (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 76). 

° One example of OCH-HA’ occurs on Tikal, Stela 31, at D23. Ok ha’ is today a term for 
“baptize” in Yucatec. 
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the glyph for “west,” producing OCH-K’IN or OK-K’IN (Fig. 9c). Okol k’in 
(“sun entering’) is a word for “sunset” in Yucatec, with cognate forms in other 
languages. Reading the rattles-fire combination as och k’ak’ leads to a possible 
full translation of the dedicatory phrase as “enters the fire.’ On the Tablet of the 
96 Glyphs at Palenque (Fig. 10), the full phrase would therefore read och k’ak’ 
ta-y-otot, “the fire enters into his house.” 


Fig.10 Och k’ak’ with the 
locative phrase ta-y-otot. 





This idea immediately recalls Landa’s mention of the ok nah, or “house en- 
tering” dedication ritual, for the verb used in Landa’s account is identical to 
what is found in the glyphs: Yucatec ok and Cholan och, “to enter.’ Landa was 
explicit in his mention of fire and braziers in the house renewal ceremony, 
leading to the natural conclusion that the ok nah rite may be a later manifesta- 
tion of the Classic period och k’ak’ ceremony. Unfortunately, the details of the 
earlier ritual, as with so many Classic period rites, have not been provided in 
the inscriptions, and so the extent of the parallel I have drawn must remain a 
matter of some speculation. 


THE “CENSER” GLYPH 


There exists in the inscriptions a separate event phrase that is in many ways 
parallel to the aforementioned fire-entering ritual (Fig. 11). The verb itself can 
take a variety of forms, but the essential components are a bowl-like element 
with a k’in infix followed by -NAH (Fig. 1 1a-c). The “k’in bowl” sign, with 
smoke or fire volutes emanating from it in some examples, almost certainly 
represents the top of the zoomorphic incense burner portrayed in numerous 
examples of Maya art (Fig. 11d) (see Taube, this volume). Occasionally, also, 
a -le sign is suffixed to the burner, leading Stephen Houston (personal commu- 
nication, 1992) to suggest that the indicated verb root is el or elel, used in 
various terms for “to burn” in Yucatec. The -NAH, of course, is “structure” or 
“house,” resulting in the phrase “house burning,” or perhaps more specifically, 
“house censing.” Because of the uncertainty of the phonetic decipherment of 
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Fig.11 The “censing” verb: (a) Piedras Negras Panel 4; (b) Tonina 
Monument 141; (c) Piedras Negras Throne 1; (d) effigy censer (after 
Taube 1994: fig. 8e). 


the root, I simply refer to this phrase, possibly read el-nah, as “house censing.” 

A simple example of the house censing event within the context of a larger 
inscription comes from Throne 1 of Piedras Negras (Fig. 11c). The inscription 
is fragmentary but, as discussed in more detail below, seems to celebrate the 
transport and delivery of a “bundle” to or by the soon-to-be installed Ruler 6. 
The text continues with a record of his accession and then finally a notation of 
the period ending 9.17.15.0.0 5 Ahau 3 Muan. The verb here is house censing, 
followed by a building name, Chahuk Nah, “Lightning House” (spelled cha- 
hu-ku-NAH), and then y-otot with the name of Ruler 6.'° Taken together, the 
dedication phrase reads “5 Ahau 3 Muan (is) the ‘15’-tun, (is) the ‘house-censing, 
Chahuk Nah is the home of ‘Ruler 6’.” 

We find at Yaxchilan a nearly identical phrase on the underside of Lintel 21 
(Fig. 12). Here the initial series date is 9.0.19.2.4 2 Kan 2 Yax, far earlier than 
the style of the inscription itself. The event associated with the early date is 
again house censing, followed by the house name and then y-ofot, with the 
name of the seventh ruler of the Yaxchilan dynasty (“Moon Skull”). The narra- 


10 The designation Ruler 6 here refers to Proskouriakoff’s (1960) “Series 7” ruler, folowing 
the revision by Houston (1983).The reading of the Throne 1 text as presented here is based 
on the event recorded on the front of the left support, hul-i ikats k’ohbah(?), “it arrived, the 
bundle, the image,” followed by the name of Ruler 6. 
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Fig.12 Yaxchilan Lintel 21 (from Graham 1977: 59). 
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tive then jumps forward nearly three centuries to record a seating ceremony 
involving the noted Late Classic ruler Bird Jaguar IV in the same house on 
9.16.1.0.9, only nine days after his formal inauguration as king. The inscription 
was clearly composed at or near this second date, which is far later than the 
other two Early Classic lintels of the same structure. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the censing event recorded on Lintel 21 was an original dedication event, 
associated with construction of the building, and not a renewal ceremony. 

Such attention to the chronology of dedication events has obvious signifi- 
cance for archaeology and the dating of elite architectural stratigraphy. Dates of 
ritual dedications are not commemorated for all buildings at all sites, but clus- 
ters of such dates on buildings at the same site, or even in the same architectural 
complex, allow for reconstruction of very precise building sequences. Table 1 
presents an example, with several dedication dates inscribed on buildings at 
Palenque. 


TABLE 1.A SELECTION OF BUILDING DEDICATIONS FROM PALENQUE 


Date Building/Feature Dedication Event 
9.14.8.15.18 6 Etznab 6 Zac House A-D och k’ak 

9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb 5 Kayab Cross Group och nah; pat-l-ah; och k’ak’ 
9.11.15.14.19 4 Cauac 7 Tzec House A (missing) 

9.11.6.16.11 7 Chuen 4 Ch’en House C, east steps pat-l-ah 

9.11.2.1.11.9 Chuen 9 Mac House E och k’ak’ 

9.8.16.10.19 4 Cauac 2 Pax House C, eaves och nah 


The “censer” sign, showing occasional volutes of fire or smoke rising from 
its top, is clearly related to the hieroglyph for “east” in the Classic inscriptions. 
Here, the same k’in-bowl sign rests atop K’IN in the spelling LAK-K’IN, for 
lak’in, “east” ( Justeson n.d.). Lak is “plate,” as it apparently was in Classic times 
(Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989), but it was also a term used in the inscrip- 
tions for incense burners, a meaning no doubt reflected in the colonial mean- 
ing for lak, “idolo de barro” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 433). At Copan, numerous 
cylindrical stone vessels used as containers for clay censers were called saklaktun, 
“false-stone lak.” The hieroglyphic labels for these objects make use of LAK 
signs representing spiked censers. The strong association between the k’in-bowl 
sign and the word lak reiterates the theme of incense burning in these house 
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dedication rites. 

Two important dedication expressions have thus far been identified: “fire 
entering” and “house censing.’ Both are strongly related thematically and oc- 
cupy the same position in architectural inscriptions. Their functions are so similar, 
in fact, that one might suspect that they represent two different ways of ex- 
pressing the same thing, perhaps simply reflecting distinct languages in use at 
different sites. It is true that the “censing” expression is far more numerous at 
Piedras Negras than it is at Yaxchilan, for example, but both censing and fire- 
entering co-occur at several different centers. For the present, suffice it to say 
that the two rituals are very closely connected as the principal means of record- 
ing architectural dedicatory rites but that there probably existed subtle distinc- 
tions between them. 


SOME ETHNOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


The vague descriptions of “fire-entering” dedication rites treated thus far 
bring to mind similar kinds of ceremonies in modern Mesoamerica. Among 
the Tzotzil Maya of Zinacantan, the Ch’ul Kandela (“Holy Candle”) ritual 
takes place soon after a new house is built, “to give the house a ‘soul’” (Vogt 
1969: 461). The ritual involves several steps, beginning with erection of a small 
cross outside the structure, before which candles and incense are burned. In- 
side, the ritual continues with prayer to the Earth Lord over a table with six 
candles set upon it. Candles and pine boughs are then planted in the four 
corners of the house, and chicken broth is poured into these locations as well as 
in the center of the house. This last step appears to be considered an act of 
feeding the new structure, and more broth and liquor are poured over the 
rafters of the roof (Vogt 1969: 461-465). In neighboring Chenhalo, a very 
similar house dedication ceremony described by Guiteras-Holmes (1961: 26) 
includes lighting of the first hearth fire by an elderly couple to “tame” the new 
“wild” house. 

The “feeding” of the corner posts and roof is a very widespread feature of 
new house ceremonies in other Maya communities and throughout 
Mesoamerica. Redfield and Villa Rojas (1964: 146-147) describe a new house 
ceremony from northern Yucatan similar to that of the Tzotzil. Whittaker and 
Warkentin (1965: 79-84) provide a native Chol description of what seems to 
be the same rite as documented among the nearby Tzotzil. Interestingly, the 
parallels can be traced to the Pre-Hispanic Aztec, specifically to the ceremonies 
accompanying the renewal of temples and in the construction of residences 
(Duran 1971: 149).These ceremonies were called calmamalihua, or “house drill- 
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ing.” In addition to feeding the house corners, Duran (1971: 149) notes that 
“the host himself takes a newly lighted firebrand and points it in one direction 
and in another, thus taking possession of the home he built.’ Among modern 
Nahuatl speakers, the same ceremony is called caltlacualiztli, “feeding the house” 
(Sandstrom 1991: 30). Some essential parallels can be extended as far as the 
American Southwest, where house dedication rites include placement of vari- 
ous items under the four corners of the house and subsequent “feeding” of the 
roof (Saile 1977). 

Interestingly, the Ch’ul Kantela ceremony described by Vogt goes by an- 
other name, ‘och kantela, “candle-entering,’ which is glossed by Laughlin (1975: 
65) as “dedicate new house.” The same ceremony is also called ‘och limuxna na, 
literally “offerings entering a house.” Of course, this terminology is closely 
related to Yucatec ok nah. The act of “entering” and the meanings that surround 
it seem to be extremely important in modern Maya ritual speech and ceremo- 
nial life. Och and ok are found throughout Mayan languages not only as “enter” 
but also as “become” or “begin,” referring to changes in states of being. It is 
specifically used in several languages to refer to the assumption of new political 
or religious offices (Schele 1984: 301—302)."! 

Several aspects of modern Lacandon ceremonial life may also be closely 
related to the Classic period fire-entering and censing of buildings. McGee 
(1990) and Bruce and Perera (1982: 29-31) describe at some length the rites 
revolving around “god pots” (u-lak-il k’uh), small eftigy incense burners de- 
signed also for holding offerings, food, and drink for supernatural entities. These 
and other rituals take place in the local y-atoch k’uh, “god house.” The notion 
of feeding and sustaining the gods is central to all these rituals, for incense, pom, 
“is the principal foodstuff given to the gods” (McGee 1990: 44). It is possible 
that the entrance of fire and the burning of incense in Classic Maya architec- 
tural rituals had similar meanings tied to the symbolic “feeding” of structures or 


" In her discussion of heir-apparency rites at Palenque, Schele (1984) suggests the read- 
ing OCH for the animal head element that appears in the event phrase associated with 
young kings-to-be. This animal is otherwise used as the tenth day sign (Oc), and a meaning 
of “enter” would seem appropriate given the cognate forms ok and och. However, there is 
reason to believe that the animal sign is OK, “leg, foot,’ and not OCH. In these passages 
from the tablets of the Cross Group, the animal sign is combined with -TE, probably for 
OK-TE, as in the deity name Bolon (Y)okte’. The same animal is sometimes suffixed 
by -ko or can be replaced by the syllabic combination yo-ko (Grube and Stuart 1987). In 
the recently discovered stucco frieze from Tonina, the same animal sign appears in the name 
caption of a death god: a-ka-OK KIMI-ya, or Ak Ok Kimi, “Turtle-Foot Death.” This 
unusual name is explained by the turtle shells on the feet of his portrait. The rattles OCH 
and the animal OK seem to have been kept separate in texts of the Classic period, suggest- 
ing that Schele’s “enter” reading in the Palenque texts is incorrect. 
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were part of a complex of ceremonials incorporating “feeding” rites. 

The widespread practice of “feeding” houses reflects the essential idea that 
dwellings are animate beings in some sense (see Taube, this volume). Architec- 
tural terminologies in Mayan languages consistently reflect this notion by re- 
ferring to parts of buildings as parts of “bodies.” Thus, in Tzotzil, a door is ti’ na 
or “house mouth”; a thatch roof is holol or “head of hair” (Laughlin 1975). 
Essentially the same words are found throughout all Mayan languages (e.g., Yucatec 
chi’ na’ for “door” and pol na for “roof”). As we have seen, the rituals associated 
with architectural dedication in many indigenous communities hinge on per- 
ceptions of buildings as living beings, and the frequent house-building rituals 
commonly serve to spiritually activate the living space. In addition, throughout 
Mesoamerica, four-cornered houses are often considered to be small-scale rep- 
licas of the cosmos (Vogt 1976, 1993; Lok 1987). Building and dedicating a 
house thus becomes an act of cosmic renewal within the intimate social setting 
of the family. Houses may be universes in miniature, but the reverse is also true. 
Schele’s seminal identification of the “First Hearth Place” as the cosmogony 
site of Classic Maya mythology demonstrates that the universe was considered 
a house (see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993; Taube, this volume). Carlsen and 
Prechtel (1991: 39) also state that the conception of the world as a house is 
fundamental to both modern and ancient Maya cosmology. 

The larger cosmological significance of the Classic dedication rituals de- 
scribed thus far may be symbolized in part by the “censer” glyph, where a k’in 
or sun symbol appears inside the censer bowl. Such imagery suggests that the 
ritual fire created was somehow equated with the sun and that, by extension, 
the dedication of structures and other censer rituals involved the continual 
creation of numerous “new” suns, the elemental source of heat and life. Perhaps 
the placement of a “sun” within a newly constructed building not only gave life 
to that space but also affirmed its cosmological symbolism. 

We have seen in our perusal of some Classic terms and dedication state- 
ments that monuments were often given proper names. The great importance 
of bestowing names on ritual objects and monuments is apparent from such 
commemorations, and it might be said that the giving of names to things was 
sometimes an essential part of dedication rituals. Throughout Mesoamerica, 
names are explicitly considered labels, not of the individual but of one’s soul, or 
part of one’s soul (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 111).The part of the soul called tonal 
among some Maya groups, and tonalli among the Mexica Aztec (Nahuatl for “a 
thing that is warm”), was labeled with the day of one’s birth, which then came 
to be a personal name. Bestowing names was thus often considered a creative, 


12 That naming something bestows it with some special quality or status may seem in- 
g g Pp q y ly 
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life-giving act, even upon what we consider to be inanimate objects.!? Among 
the Tzotzil, people as well as many objects of ritual and daily life possess souls 
called ch’ulel: houses, candles, and images of saints (Vogt 1969: 370-371). In an 
interesting soul connection, the red color of ritual objects and monuments 
from the Classic period probably represents blood, where the soul is believed to 
reside, thus lending them a certain animate and precious quality (McGee 1990). 
The naming of buildings, sculptures, and ritual implements during Classic times 
may have functioned in much the same way. 


TOMB-RENEWAL CEREMONIES 


The och k’ak’ ritual is not solely associated with the dedication of “houses” 
or those structures designated by the general term otot. We find in several ex- 
amples, for instance, that the fire-entering event phrase sometimes precedes a 
distinctive glyph whose main sign is an unusual “stepped” element holding a 


Fig. 13 An och k’ak’ dedication phrase 
from a Tonina monument (redrawn from 


Yadeun 1993: fig. 14). 





human skull within its outline (Fig. 13). Cross-hatching, presumably indicating 
darkness, often surrounds the skull element. Typically the prefix to this is tu-, 
and -il and -NAL are common suffixes. The prefix here no doubt represents 
the preposition t- before the possessive pronoun u-, and the -il serves as the 
nominal suffix on the possessed noun. Thus, the skull-in-step main sign pre- 
sumably must refer to the architectural feature into which the “fire enters.” 

A vital clue to the meaning of the skull-in-step sign comes from inscriptions 
at Tonina. The precise same combination of signs, with the tu- prefix and all, 


trinsically obvious, yet we find in several sources that invoking a thing or person by name 
was itself an act of creation. A well-known example comes from the Popol Vuh, when the 
primordial gods invoke, and thus create, the world: “And then the earth arose because of 
them, it was simply their word that brought it forth: For the forming of the earth they said 
‘earth’” (Tedlock 1985: 73). By understanding that names were traditionally labels for souls 
in Mesoamerican belief, it follows that lending a name to someone or something invests 
that person or object with life. Perhaps it is significant that the Yucatec verb phrase pat k’aba’ 
“to name something” makes use of the verb pat, which otherwise means “to make or build.” 
As we shall see, this idea is very important in understanding ancient house-dedication 
ceremonies. 
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Fig. 14 Tonina Monument 69 (after Becquelin and Baudez 1982: fig. 141). 


appears on several small disc altars from that site (Fig. 14). Interestingly, these 
disc altars served to commemorate the 260-day anniversaries of the deaths of 
those portrayed on them. The text of Monument 69, for example, notes the 
death of a noble I will call “Sky-Fire” and, at the close of the text, commemo- 
rates its 260-day anniversary. The anniversary phrase includes the skull-in-step 
with its customary tu- prefix, and its “owner” is explicitly named as the re- 
cently deceased “Sky-Fire.” Given the suppositions that the sign is somehow 
architectural in its reference, that the image of a skull within a step is significant, 
and that the “owners” of the objects are dead, I argue that the skull-in-step sign 
signifies a tomb or burial. As noted above, some examples of this putative burial 
glyph have the locative suffix -NAL. The word for “tomb” in Yucatec Maya is 
muknal, muk being the widespread Mayan root for “bury.” There seems good 
reason, therefore, to propose a full phonetic decipherment of the dedication 
phrase as och-i k’ak’ t-u-muk-il, “the fire entered his/her tomb.” 

Let us look at one example of this phrase from an inscription at Seibal (Fig. 
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Fig. 15 A burial rite 
from Seibal Tablet 5 
(after Graham 1996: 59). 





15). The hieroglyphic panels of Structure A-14 constitute the longest single 
inscription from Seibal (Graham 1996: 57-61) and include seven dates. Re- 
corded twice is the day 9.15.16.7.17 6 Caban 10 Kankin, which seems to be 
the focus of the historical narrative. The first example of the date, on Tablet 5, is 
followed by the illustrated statement och-i k’ak’ t-u-muk-nal-il (unfortunately, 
the events with the second example of the 6 Caban 10 Kankin date are miss- 
ing). The name of the tomb occupant is K’an Mo’ Balam (“Yellow Macaw- 
Jaguar’), the Holy Lord of Seibal. Being the one interred, K’an Mo’ Balam is of 
course not the contemporaneous ruler of the polity; other portions of the 
inscription clearly indicate that one Yich’ak Balam (“Jaguar Claw”) is the cur- 
rent king, and indeed he is named further on in the tomb dedication phrase as 
the overseer of the ritual (Tablet 6, EE1—EE2). Interestingly, Tablets 7 and 8 
recall events of the Early Classic period before once again mentioning the 6 
Caban 10 Kankin date, although the inscriptions are difficult to read. I there- 
fore offer the suggestion that K’an Mo’ Balam was an Early Classic ruler of 
Seibal, whose tomb, presumably somewhere in Structure A-14-Sub, was en- 
tered for a renewal ceremony some 300 years later. There is no archaeological 
evidence of the existence of this tomb, but I predict that once Structure A-14 is 
more completely excavated, a significant Early Classic burial may be found.’ 
The rite described by the hieroglyphic phrase “fire entering the tomb” may 
appear somewhat unusual, for there has been, until recently, little said in the 
archaeological literature concerning postinterment ritual activities. However, 


3 Smith (1982: 63-77) offers a detailed description of the excavations in Structure A-14, 
which were mostly superficial. The latest construction phase is far later than the date of the 
inscribed tablets, which may have been reset from an earlier version of this building. If, 
however, the tablets originated from another locale, then the location of the posited Early 
Classic tomb of K’an Mo’ Balam is unknowable. 
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there is ample archaeological evidence of ritual burning within burials. Coe 
(1959: 127) notes that Burial 10 of Piedras Negras was opened and burned in 
antiquity. Two recently investigated tombs at Copan, Burials XX XVI-8 (Wil- 
liam Fash, personal communication, 1993) and the so-called Margarita burial 
(Robert Sharer, personal communication, 1993) show evidence of consider- 
able burning. The first Copan case is clearly intrusive, the bones having been 
jumbled before the tomb “firing,” after which the tomb was resealed. These are 
but a few of many examples known from both archaeological reports and re- 
cent investigations in the field. 

The “censing” event also occurs in close connection to tombs, as shown by 
several inscriptions from the area of Piedras Negras. Many of the small wall 
panels from this site, such as Panels 3 and 4, may have served as tomb markers of 
a sort, for they often end with a record of a tomb-censing ceremony. The origi- 
nal placement of these stone panels is not certain, but at least some may have 
been set into the front of outset platforms on stairways, as shown in 
Proskouriakoff’s (1963: 25) reconstruction of Structure K-5. Whether or not 
tombs were placed beneath these platforms at Piedras Negras is open to ques- 
tion, but similar outsets at other sites, such as on Structure A-1 at Altun Ha, 
suggest the possibility. In any event, as Proskouriakoff suggests in her drawing, 
censers were probably placed on these platforms (see Taube, this volume). The 
tomb censing mentioned on many of these panels may therefore refer to the 
burning of ceremonial censers outside of tombs rather than inside. 


SOME OTHER ARCHITECTURAL FORMS 


Another architectural term is way-ib, “dormitory,” a location for still another 
type of firing ritual that occupies the same place in the och k’ak’ phrase as y-otot 
and u-muk-nal. Typically, a preposition is added to the possessed form of this 
noun, producing tu-WAY [bi]-li, or f-u-way-ib-il, “in his domicile” (Houston 
and Stuart 1990). The WAY sign is otherwise used as the term for “animal 
companion spirit” or “co-essence,” particularly as part of captions for super- 
natural figures painted on Maya polychrome ceramics. Way is not only an at- 
tested word for animal companion or nagual but also for the verbs “sleep” and 
“dream.” In this context, the instrumental suffix -ib, produces way-ib, with “bed” 
or “dormitory” as possible translations (it is possible that the instrumental suffix 
here is -ab, as there are some ambiguities in the glyphic spelling convention 
used). 

The hieroglyphic expression och k’ak’ t-u-way-ib-il, “the fire entered his dor- 
mitory,” is somewhat rare, but it appears to refer to the dedication of a very 
specialized type of religious structure (Fig. 16). Rather than a designation for 
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Fig. 16 Fire entering a way-ib, from Fig. 17 Caption on a way-ib house 
Tonina Fragment 91 (after Bequelin and model from Copan (after Andrews 
Baudez 1982: fig. 132). and Fash 1992). 


the sleeping places of people, way-ib in this context seems to refer to places 
where the images of gods or supernatural images “resided” or were kept in 
relative seclusion. Significantly, in all known examples of the way-ib glyph (WAY 
with a bi infix), including those found in contexts outside of the fire-entering 
rite, it is possessed by supernatural beings. Several examples of the glyph come 
from a series of miniature house models from Copan (Fig. 17), all of which are 
labeled U- WAY [bi]-li K°UH, or u-way-ib-il k’uh, the “dormitory of the god.” 
As Taube (this volume) points out, each house model includes a seated image of 
God C (the k’uh,“god,” glyph) inside its door, and small holes in the roof above 
were used to suspend a covering that was lowered when the god was consid- 
ered to be “asleep.” Similarly, a lintel inscription from Ikil, Yucatan (Andrews 
and Stuart 1975), labels the inner wall niche of Temple 1 as a way-ib (here 
spelled U-wa-ya-bi-li), and rings placed above the niche may have been used 
to hang a covering of some sort. Other textual references to way-ib structures 
are less easy to fathom, as on the Tablet of the Sun at Palenque, where a “burn- 
ing” at the way-ib of a member of Palenque Triad is recorded. This burning 
ritual appears to be connected in some way to sweatbath rites described in 
similar passages on the Tablets of the Cross and Foliated Cross (Houston 1996). 
Whatever the precise event being described it would seem, nonetheless, that 
way-ib was the term for some sort of temple repository or shrine for sacred 
images. '4 

An inscribed stone panel from the Usumacinta area, possibly the site of La 


* Duncan Earle (personal communication, 1990) notes that the Classic period way-ib 
structures may be related to certain lineage shrines used among the modern Quiche, called 
warabal ja, a “sleeping house.” Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 188-193) have extended 
this connection. It remains unclear, however, whether we should view the Classic way-ib as 
lineage shrines, for a more general function is certainly possible. 
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Fig.18 Repetition of a fire-entering ritual in the way-ib of a local deity, 
from a looted panel (inked after preliminary sketch by Ian Graham). 


Mar, carries several records of way-ib entering rites (Fig. 18a-b). According to 
its text, one such event took place on 9.6.10.13.17 12 Caban 5 Ceh, and an- 
other occurred nearly a century and a half later on the period ending 9.13.15.0.0 
13 Ahau 18 Pax. In both instances, the way-ib is owned by the same god or 
supernatural (also named on Stela 1 from La Mar), indicating that the same 
structure was rededicated at the later date or, perhaps more likely, that a new 
“domicile” was constructed on the second date. 

Finally, I would like to add to the list of architectural types an even more 
specialized and rare glyph that appears so far only at Palenque and nearby 
Tortuguero. On the so-called Death’s Head monument from the Cross Group 
at Palenque (Fig. 19), we read that on the day 5 Eb 5 Kayab, OCH-K’AK tu- 
pi-bi-NAH-Cli, or och k’ak’ t-u-pib-nah-il, “fire entered into his pibnah.’ I have 





Fig.19 Fire entering the pibnah, from the Death’s Head at Palenque (drawn from an 
unpublished photograph by Teobert Maler, courtesy of the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University). 
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briefly discussed this term before (Stuart 1987: 38), suggesting that it refers to 
the interior sanctuaries of the Cross Group, possibly as sweatbaths—an alterna- 
tive meaning of pib, “oven,” in Yucatec. As alluded to above, Houston (1996) 
greatly expands on the sweatbath interpretation of the Cross Group sanctuar- 
ies, noting that an alternative term was chitin, also “oven” (Yucatec kitin). Pibnah 
is used throughout the dedicatory texts of the Cross Group in direct reference 
to the inner sanctuaries of each temple, which were individually given proper 
names as well (see Stuart and Houston 1994: fig. 104).'° 

The dedicatory verb for most of the pibnah structures (all on 5 Eb 5 Kayab, 
or 9.12.19.5.12) is not och k’ak’ but another glyph seemingly based on och (Fig. 
20). The other components include a stepped sign resembling the platform in 
OTOT, and the frequent suffix -NAH. The two readable signs OCH and 
NAH produce a verbal phrase identical to Yucatec ok nah, “house entering.” It 
is quite possible that these dedication statements in the Cross Group involved 
precisely what Landa described for the house-entering ritual of pre-Conquest 
Yucatan: a renewal of idols and braziers within the temples, with the inscrip- 
tions being “commemorations of these things, written in their characters.” The 
parallel becomes even more striking when we consider that the dedication 
texts may specifically refer to the “entering” of the “god” into the sanctuary, 
possibly in the form of renewed effigy figures or elaborate incense burners. If 
this interpretation is correct, it is essentially the same as the modern Lacandon 
renewal ceremony for effigy “god pots.” 


NOTES ON MAYA FIRE RITUALS 


As reflected in many of the hieroglyphic passages examined thus far, acts of 
ceremonial burning or censing were of great importance in ancient 
Mesoamerican and Maya religion, as of course they remain today among nu- 
merous indigenous communities. Indeed, fire or incense seems to be at the 
center of the architectural rites discussed in the Classic inscriptions. The ar- 
chaeological evidence of burning rites, mainly in the form of ceramic censers 
of one type or another, is the most visible indication we have of the ubiquity of 
these ceremonies throughout Mesoamerica before the Conquest. Ethnohistorical 
accounts are also fundamental sources for understanding fire rituals, perhaps 
the most detailed of which are Sahagtin’s records of “New Fire” ceremonies 
among the Aztec of Tenochtitlan (Anderson and Dibble 1953). Despite the vast 
archaeological, artistic, and now hieroglyphic evidence that the Maya took part 


15 


My decipherments of these dedication phrases in the Group of the Cross at Palenque 
have been discussed elsewhere by Schele (1990) and by Freidel and Schele (1989). 
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Fig.20 A verb possibly reading och nah, “house entering.” 


in the ritual burning of sacred objects, we tend, I think, to consider these as not 
so common as bloodletting or at least secondary in importance to bloodletting 
as a ritual practice. However, I have reached the conclusion that the inscrip- 
tions and art of the Classic period are in fact replete with records of ceremonial 
burning and that these are, not surprisingly, intimately tied to sacrificial rites 
and other ceremonies associated with dedication and important stations in the 
Maya calendar. Thus, burning and bloodletting went hand-in-hand as modes of 
spiritual and ritual expression. 

Several years ago Houston (1988) provided the phonetic decipherment for 
the verb ho-ch’o or ho-ch’a, for hoch’, “to drill,” usually followed by K’ AK?’ 
with the more specific meaning “to drill fire” (Fig. 21). Scenes depicting fire 


Fig.21 Drill glyphs: (a) hoch’- 


ah k’ak’ from a provenanced 





lintel (after Stuart and Houston 
1994: fig. 89); (b) Yaxchilan 
Lintel 29 (after Graham 1979: 
67); (c) Yaxchilan Stela 1 (after 
an unpublished field drawing by 
Ian Graham, Corpus of Maya 
Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, 
Harvard University). 
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drilling have long been known in the Dresden and Madrid Codices, yet the 
importance of the ritual in Classic times was apparently profound, for records 
of the hoch’ k’ak’ ritual are widespread in the monumental inscriptions of the 
southern lowlands. For example, a sculpted lintel from the area of Yaxchilan 
portrays a drilling scene rather like those from the manuscripts and is captioned 
by the phrase hoch’-ah k’ak’, “the fire was drilled” (Stuart and Houston 1994: 
fig. 89). At Yaxchilan, also, drilling records are included as part of the supple- 
mentary series after initial series dates. On Lintel 29 (Fig. 21b) we read that the 
birth of Bird Jaguar, dated by an initial series, occurred six days (?) after “the fire 
of God N-Possum was drilled” (see Taube [1989] for a discussion of this par- 
ticular supernatural). On Stela 1 of Yaxchilan (Fig. 21c), the period ending 
9.13.10.0.0 occurred six days after “the fire of the Maize God was drilled.” In 
this last case, the verb is spelled with a logographic sign that, by its parallel 
behavior, almost surely is the word sign for HOCH”. 

Many other fire-drilling rituals are recorded in the eastern Peten area at the 
sites of Sacul and Naranjo. Stela 9 from Sacul (Fig. 22) depicts a standing ruler 
dressed as the Jaguar God of the Underworld and holding a long, knotted staff 
and miniature “shield.” The inscription above this image gives the long count 
date for the monument, 9.18.0.0.0 13 Ahau 18 Mac, and a single action, hoch’ 
k’ak’, “fire drilling.’ The name of the Maize God follows in the next glyph, 
probably designating him as the “owner” of the fire.'* The presence of this lone 
verb above the scene suggests that the staff held by the ruler may be a ceremo- 
nial drill, too large for practical application but symbolic of the rite itself. 

Stela 30 from Naranjo offers an excellent example of a ruler in similar ritual 
attire, also with a probable ceremonial drill (Fig. 23). He wears the facial mark- 
ers of the Jaguar God of the Underworld and is specifically named as his imper- 
sonator in the accompanying text (Houston and Stuart 1996). The knotted staff 
is the same as that on the Sacul monument and is delicately inscribed with 
records of the current period ending date and, above, at least one earlier tun 
ending." In his other hand, the ruler holds a distinctive tridentlike flint object. 


6 The deity names associated with fire rituals in the supplementary series do not con- 
form to any discernible pattern, yet the Maize God seems most frequent. In addition to 
Yaxchilan Stela 1 and Sacul Stela 9, he is the fire owner on Naranjo Stela 13 (Block E9). 
Stela 2 from Motul de San José names Chak Xib Chaak after til-k’ak’, “fire burning,” as 
might also Stela 17 from Itzan.A parallel statement on Stela 8 from Naranjo may specify the 
Headband Gods described by Coe (1989).The overall significance of drilling fires on behalf 
of gods is not clear, but it may somehow refer to the renewal of fires within temples or 
shrines associated with these deities. In this way, it may be conceptually related to the 
entering dedicatory rituals described above. 

" The two discernible dates inscribed on the drill or staff are 9.13.10.0.0 7 Ahau 3 
Cumku (L1-L2) and 9.14.3.0.0 7 Ahau 18 Kankin (Lp19-Lp20). The shared 7 Ahau may 
account for their unusual pairing. 
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Fig. 22 Sacul Stela 9. The 
inverted hand glyph above the 
ruler’s headdress is hoch’ k’ak’, 
“drill fire” (inked from a prelimi- 
nary field drawing by Ian Graham, 
Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, Harvard University). 
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Fig. 23. Naranjo Stela 30 (after Graham 1978). 
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The inscription does not include the “drill” verb but merely states that u-bah ti- 
ak’ab, “his person(?) (is) in darkness.” Drilling rituals among the Aztec, such as 
in the new fire ceremony, occurred at night (Anderson and Dibble 1953: 25). 

The distinctive costume assemblage combining Jaguar God characteristics, 
long drill staffs, and sometimes the trident flint can be traced to several different 
monuments (Kubler 1977: 15-16), one of the more interesting perhaps being 
Altar 5 from Tikal (Fig. 24). Here two kneeling impersonators holding possible 
drill staffs wear the Jaguar God facial markings. The figure on the left holds the 
trident flint. Between them lie a stack of long bones topped by a human skull. 
The inscription of the altar identifies the bones as that of a woman, named in 
the line of glyphs below the figures. Furthermore, we read that the bones and 
skull were “opened” (pas-ah) on the day 9.13.19.16.6 11 Cimi 19 Mac, pre- 
sumably referring to the opening of the woman’s tomb (according to an earlier 
passage, as already discussed [see note 4], this woman was buried some eight 
years previously in the “Nine Ahaw House”). Thus, once more there is an 
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Fig.24 Tikal Altar 5 (after Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 23). 
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Fig.25 Incense burner fragments from Seibal with visages of the Jaguar God of the 


Underworld (after Sabloff 1975: figs. 217-219). 


association between tomb reopenings and fire making, recalling the och k’ak’ 
rituals mentioned in other texts. Interestingly, excavations under Stela 16, with 
which Altar 5 is associated, “uncovered a human skull and bones as additional 
cache elements” (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 37).These are almost surely the 
bones depicted on the altar. 

Thus far we have seen that jaguar imagery is strongly associated with the 
fire-drilling ritual, specifically as part of the costume of the rulers who per- 
formed these nocturnal rites. Even more frequent is the visage of the Jaguar 
God of the Underworld on ritual incense burners found throughout the Maya 
area (Fig. 25). In addition, Taube (1992) has pointed to several other connec- 
tions between jaguars and fire symbolism. What is this relationship between 
jaguar imagery, specifically night-jaguar imagery, and fire? I suggest a sumple 
though speculative answer may be that the Jaguar God of the Underworld, 
possibly as a manifestation of the night sun, was the supernatural patron of fire 
and fire making. On Stela 10 of Yaxchilan, an image of the Jaguar God of the 


Fig. 26 Detail of ruler’s headdress from 
Yaxchilan Stela 10, showing Jaguar God 
of the Underworld with fire glyph 
forehead. 
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Underworld wearing a large k’ak’ hieroglyph as his forehead, might lend some 
credence to this interpretation (Fig. 26). 

This brief digression into the symbolism of Maya fire-drilling ceremonies 
may seem removed from considerations of Maya architecture and its functions, 
but the dedication and renewal events described in the ancient sources demon- 
strate the central role of burning and censing in ancient Maya house rituals. 


THE “STEP” VERB 


Before concluding this review of architectural themes in the inscriptions, it 
is important to mention another hieroglyph that, although indirectly related to 
the burning and censing rituals already discussed, is nonetheless important to 
understanding aspects of Classic Maya architectural function. This is the so- 
called step verb, which, along with its “God N” head variant, appears to work as 
the most common type of dedicatory verb in Maya texts (Fig. 27). It customar- 
ily takes the suffixed sign -yi, a common feature on many intransitive verbs 
known from the inscriptions. This verb is perhaps most familiar as a component 


Fig. 27 The “step” verb 
(“ascend, go up’’?) in its 
early (a) and late (b) 


variants. 





of the PSS “formula” on pottery and other portable objects (Coe 1973). Like 
other dedicatory verbs discussed thus far, it is customarily followed by the term 
for the object or monument on which it is inscribed, such as y-uch’-ib, “his 
vessel,” or, in architectural inscriptions, y-otot, “his house.” 

MacLeod (1990) has offered the most detailed discussion of the step verb 
and its variants, suggesting that its reading is huy or hoy, “to bless.” There is 
reason to doubt this reading, however. The supposed phonetic indicator hu-, 
attached to the front of the step form, derives in fact from a representation of a 
human footprint shown ascending the steps, as is clearly visible in the Early 
Classic examples (Fig. 27a). Over time, this prefixed footprint “devolved” into 
or came to be reanalyzed by Maya scribes as the familiar syllabic character hu 
(as noted earlier, the OTOT sign underwent a similar process of graphic ab- 
straction over time). The original footprint form of the prefixed element on 
the step sign casts significant doubt on the huy reading. 
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The early forms of the step glyph and the contexts of its appearance in the 
inscriptions provide a number of telling clues about its possible meaning. Both 
the step glyph and its God N equivalent commonly appear as part of large, 
extended “name tags” on pottery or other portable elite objects, including jew- 
elry and cloth. When found in monumental texts, the step verb nearly always 
appears in intimate architectural spaces as a part of inscribed staircases, benches, 
wall panels, and door lintels; only rarely does it appear as a dedicatory verb on 
stelae. One noteworthy example appears on Throne 1 from Piedras Negras 
(Fig. 28), where the step verb follows the sentence u-kuch-wa ikits, “lhe carries 
the cargo.” The step seems to initiate an appended sentence and is followed by 
the undeciphered name of a building, ending in -nah, “house.” The physical 
setting of the text and its reference to a building name links the step verb to the 
architectural environment. Given the visual origin of the step verb, such an 
association is not necessarily surprising, but, in light of its associated sentence 
on Throne 1, it may be possible to narrow the possible significance of the step 
verb. Ikits or ikats, “cargo,” is the object of the preceding sentence; significantly, 
because no subject follows the step glyph, it might be understood that ikats is 
again the topic of discussion. 


Fig.28 Piedras Negras Throne 1 support. 
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Fig. 29 Vessel depicting gift presentation with stairway, from Burial 116 at Tikal 
(after Culbert 1993). 


Let us assume for the moment that the foot-ascending-steps glyph is a close 
representation of the action being expressed, as is found with several other 
verbs of the script such as “scattering” or “to see.’ The image depicted by a 
glyph is not always a reliable indicator of meaning, but, given the architectural 
association of the step in this instance, our assumption may not be unwar- 
ranted. The meaning might therefore revolve around concepts such as “ascend, 
rise, go up,’ or something generally similar (the verb, whatever its meaning, is 
marked as intransitive). Significantly, perhaps, tribute scenes found on Maya 
ceramics take place before thrones or benches at the tops of stepped platforms 
(Fig. 29); the presentation of gifts or tribute (the distinction is sometimes un- 
clear) is sometimes explicitly shown in connection with these staircases and the 
persons ascending them. A fine example of the stair ascension theme appears 
on cylinder 4P-8/2 from Tikal, a stuccoed drinking vessel from Burial 116 (Fig. 
29). Two figures step up to the enthroned noble or ruler; one holds a large plate 
or dish in his outstretched arms, and the other holds a quetzal feather bundle. 
More dramatic representations of “tribute ascension,’ as one might call it, come 
from a painting in Naj Tunich cave. Here in Drawing 5 (Stone 1995: 136) a 
cloth manta bundle with quetzal feathers is shown atop a tall flight of steps, 
presumably having been presented by the figure who gazes up at it (Fig. 30). 
The associated text (Drawing 6) although badly effaced, does include the glyph 
for ikats, “cargo.” This painting appears on the surface of a pyramid-shaped 
rock in the cave (Stone 1995: 190), and the drawing may well have alluded to 
the stone as an artificial pyramid. 
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Fig. 30 Tribute presentation scene (?) on stairway, from Naj Tunich cave, Guatemala 


(drawing based on photograph by George Stuart). 


As noted, the foot-ascending-steps verb and its God N equivalent are among 
the essential features of the PSS on ceramics and other objects. Plates, drinking 
vessels, cloth, and other portable objects are commonly inscribed with self- 
referential tags expressing ownership (i.e., “the plate of so-and-so”), and the 
verb in question must refer to some action involving these objects. From the 
contexts of its use and the court imagery discussed, it stands to reason that the 
verb makes reference to the presentation of the objects on which it is found, 
usually in connection with tribute. The “ascension” of vessels, cloth, and other 
objects to a ruling noble or king indicates that the direction of flow for these 
gifts or tribute was, at least in their initial transfer, from subordinates to those of 
higher rank or office. 

Another significant example of tribute imagery occurs in a miniature panel 
fragment recently unearthed at Palenque (Fig. 31). The scene is very incom- 
plete, but a kneeling figure bearing a heavily loaded tumpline is clearly visible 
in the lower portion of the extant image. Behind the large bundle stands a tall 
figure named in the accompanying glyphic caption as the Palenque ruler Akul 
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\ ff y Fig.31 Fragment of miniature wall 
S panel from the fill of Temple 21 at 
ce Palenque (after Gonzalez Cruz and 
eae Fernandez Martinez 1994). 


Anab III, otherwise known as “Chaacal II.” Interestingly, his name here lacks 
the otherwise customary honorific prefix K’inich. The date inscribed on the 
stone (9.14.19.10.17 4 Caban 10 Zip) falls nine years into the reign of this king 
but also within a “hiatus” period when no other monuments were carved at 
this site. Shortly before his inauguration, the previous Palenque ruler K’inich 
K’an Hok’ Chitam (K’an Xul II) was captured by Tonina, as shown on Monu- 
ment 122 of the latter center. The ensuing political disruptions at Palenque 
were cited by Peter Mathews (personal communication, 1984) as a probable 
cause for the lack of sculptural output until about a.p. 730, when the first 
major monument of Akul Anab’s reign was carved.'® The new fragment is sig- 
nificant not only for falling within this supposed gap but also for its highly 
unusual subject matter. The Palenque ruler appears modestly costumed, with a 


18 The Tablet of the Slaves, commissioned, actually, by his subordinate Chak Suts’ (Schele 
1991). 
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simple cloth headdress and a few jewels. Moreover, Akul Anab seems to be 
helping unload the tumpline cargo—seemingly an odd activity for a Holy Lord 
to undertake. An explanation for this highly unusual scene may be found in the 
background, where regularly spaced horizontal lines represent what are surely 
the steps of a platform or pyramid. As with the vases and the Naj Tunich paint- 
ing already discussed and illustrated, the Palenque panel may relate the theme 
of tribute presentation. Given the historical context of the carving during the 
years after Palenque’s possible conquest by Tonina, the stone may have com- 
memorated a “payment” of goods by the Palenque king at the steps of a Tonina 
lord. This interpretation is largely speculative, of course, but the association of 
cargoes, steps, and warfare in this fragmented panel is particularly noteworthy. 

The association of steps with scenes of presentation allows us to return to 
the text from Piedras Negras Throne 1 (Fig. 28), where the “step” verb followed 
a reference to the “carrying” of a cargo. There may be enough evidence now to 
tentatively read the entire passage as “he carries the cargo, (and) it ascends the 
so-and-so house.” It is probably no accident that such a statement appears on a 
royal throne or bench, which on the basis of scenes painted on ceramics was the 
major setting for the presentation of tribute goods and gifts. 

In an intriguing inscription, the “step” verb appears three times on the back 
of Naranjo Stela 12 (Fig. 32),in each case in direct association with a record of 
warfare provided by the so-called “axe” event. Following the step glyphs, in 
turn, is a different possessed object, as indicated by the distinctive U- and ya- 
prefixes, but unfortunately the terms themselves are impossible to read with 
assurance. It is reasonable to interpret these “step” references as records of the 
presentation or delivery of exacted goods. As indirect support for this interpre- 
tation, one can point to the direct mention of 9-pa-ta, “nine items of tribute,” 
later in this same text, at block E2a. Also tantalizing are the glyphs at G1b and 
F2a, spelling yi-ka-tsi, for y’ikats, “his cargo” and the title of the conquered 
Yaxha lord (Stuart n.d.a). 

The association between warfare and monumental staircases is well-known 
from the archaeology of the Classic period. Peter Mathews (personal commu- 
nication, 1983) suggested that hieroglyphic staircases in particular were some- 
times constructed by victorious groups at conquered sites. Hieroglyphic Stairway 
1 at Naranjo, with its Caracol inscription, is a clear example of such a monu- 
mental statement of conquest and domination. Not all hieroglyphic staircases 
can be interpreted in this way, yet it is true that warfare and captives are domi- 
nant themes of inscriptions on steps. It stands to reason that the importance of 
steps in the symbolism of tribute or gift delivery goes far toward explaining the 
nature of these and other inscribed steps at Maya centers. Caracol’s conquest 
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Fig. 32 Naranjo Stela 12.“Step” and “God N” verbs are at C12a, Ela, 
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stairway at Naranjo may well have been constructed as a delivery point for the 
tribute and goods extracted from the local subject population. It is interesting 
to note that this stairway was subsequently vandalized in antiquity; the steps 
were rearranged in a meaningless sequence of inscribed blocks. This may have 
occurred with the renewed independence of Naranjo in the early years of the 
Late Classic period. Similarly, steps relating themes of war and capture at Dos 
Pilas and elsewhere may have been conceived as locales for the presentation of 
tribute by neighboring victims. This scenario may help account for the ex- 
tremely large size of some preserved staircases, such as that on the north face of 
Temple 11 at Copan, which often may have been designed more for the display 
of goods and prisoners than for any practical purpose of access (see Houston, 
this volume). 

An important usage of the “step” or “God N” verb has yet to be mentioned. 
In several architectural inscriptions it precedes y-otot, “his house,’ much as it 
combines with the words for possessed objects in the dedicatory texts of the 
PSS on portable objects. With “house,” the foot-ascending-steps glyph must 
somehow work also as a general dedicatory statement. A good example of this 
use comes from the bench inscription of Structure 9N-82 at Copan—the so- 
called House of the Bacabs (Webster 1989) (Fig. 33). There a full-figure version 
of the God N “head variant” of the step verb follows an initial date and is 
followed by yo-OTOT and then, in turn, by the name of the house’s owner. If 
we pursue the supposed significance of the step event as something like “as- 
cend,’” what would the dedicatory statement be saying? It is perhaps doubtful 
that a “house” would be presented as a gift or tribute in the same manner as a 
ceramic vessel, but it remains possible that the parallel usages allude to the 
building of the structure with tribute labor (recall the use of pat, “make, build 
houses,” in pat-an, “service, tribute”). Perhaps a more simple interpretation, 
however, would read the bench text as “his house went up,’ referring to its 
actual construction. 

It must be mentioned, however, that despite the speculative discussions on 
the significance of the step verb, its phonetic reading still evades us. The evi- 
dence for its meaning revolving around concepts of “ascend” or “go up” is 
based on the context of the verb’s usage and the visual image it originally 
represented, but the final confirmation must come, of course, from phonetic 
clues of its reading. Two inscriptions from Yucatan may be important in testing 
this reading, for they appear to be phonetic variants of the step or God N glyph. 
In the PSS text of Structure 1 at Ikil (Andrews and Stuart 1975), the verb is 
?-ba-yi, suggesting that the root may end in -ab. The text on Capstone 2 of 
Uxmal (Graham and von Euw 1992: 141) makes use of the same glyph, with 
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Fig. 33 Initial phrase from the text of the hieroglyphic bench from Structure 9N-82, 


Copan, Honduras. 


the telling addition of the hu-like prefix that was originally the foot of the step 
verb. This may help establish the equivalence with the step glyph. If so, it is 
interesting that the Cholan root t’ab carries precisely the meaning suggested 
here: “go up, ascend” (Kaufman and Norman 1984). The sign above the ba in 
these glyphs is difficult to read, and any t’a value would need to be tested 
against an independent sample of occurrences 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Nearly all Maya architecture was, at one time or another, ritual space. This 
was true not only for conspicuous elite constructions but also probably for 
humble dwellings as well, if the ethnographic sources cited here are any indica- 
tion. The ceremonial role of ancient Maya architecture was no doubt as varied 
as the forms and scales we witness in the archaeological record; yet, as I have 
attempted to show in this paper, the rites of dedication were of paramount 
interest to those who composed Maya documents. Commemorative inscrip- 
tions recounting fire entering and other rituals in houses, tombs, and shrines 
were no small part of Maya history as they chose to present it. 

The “fire entering” expression and its relatives were specific dedicatory ex- 
pressions for buildings, and although we have explored somewhat the ideas of 
“entering” and the ethnographic parallels of new house ceremonies, the sig- 
nificance of fire in these ceremonies deserves further comment. Taube (this 
volume) has expanded greatly on the iconographic symbolism of fire in Maya 
architecture, and following his arguments I suggest that placing a fire within a 
new building figuratively makes it a home by creating a “hearth,” thereby in- 
vesting the space with heat and strength. Among many modern Maya and 
Mesoamerican groups, heat is widely held to be a reflection of one’s strength or 
vitality, of one’s soul (Gossen 1974; Villa Rojas 1980; Lopez Austin 1988). Per- 
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haps by bringing the heat of fire into a building, the space is vivified and in- 
vested with its own soul. The existence of this same ritual in tomb-renewal 
ceremonies, as we have seen at Seibal and other sites, may represent the occa- 
sional desire to “revivify” the muknal, the dwelling of the deceased ancestor. 
Surely the tomb ceremonies involved more complex actions as well, such as the 
inexplicable removal and redeposition of bones as described and depicted on 
Tikal, Altar 5. Indeed, the sources on ancient Maya mortuary ritualism are rich 
and varied enough that they warrant a more thorough study than I can provide 
here. 

These details aside, it now seems very clear from ancient architectural in- 
scriptions that the Maya had much to say about their own built environment. 
These texts do not necessarily tell us all we would like to know of the everyday 
activities in temples and palaces, but they do allow us to explore with more 
precision the functions of buildings and their perceptions of “houses” as social, 
political, and ritual spaces. Moreover, the texts agree remarkably well with Landa’s 
brief mention of the written “memorials” of house renewal rites involving 
ceremonial braziers—rites that have their descendants throughout modern 
Mesoamerica. 

As discussed at the beginning of this essay, the extant Maya inscriptions, 
when viewed as a whole, appear to focus on the history of dedicated things and 
monuments and less on the recounting of personal royal deeds than is often 
claimed. The built environment, even when not the topical focus of textual 
records, was at the very least a primary setting for the dedicatory rites and other 
events that shaped the Maya historical record. 
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ITH THEIR MASSIVE platforms and frequently elaborate superstruc- 
\ x tures, temple pyramids are among the most striking and resonant 
images of the ancient Maya. Whether to house the gods or the 
honored dead, these imposing structures form the core and center of Maya 
sites, serving as pivotal links between the living and the divine. In addition, 
temple buildings are not only some of the earliest public architecture known 
for the ancient Maya but also the initial focus of complex art, whether in the 
form of massive platform masks or stone monuments directly oriented to the 
buildings. But despite the central role of the temple in ancient Maya society 
and culture, there has been relatively little interest in its underlying function 
and meaning. The basic metaphoric theme explored in this study is the temple 
as a house, both as a dwelling place of gods and as a model of the universe. The 
symbolism of the three-stone hearth constitutes an essential theme of temple 
ritual and imagery. As symbols of the axis mundi, hearths in the form of temple 
censers served as a means of conjuring and communicating with the divine. It 
will be seen that the Classic Maya elite elevated the humble domestic hearth 
into a precious symbol of royal power.The jade Jester God, a major emblem of 
Maya kings, evoked the concepts of the hearth and world center. At sites such as 
Tonina, Quirigua, and Copan, Maya rulers portrayed themselves in terms of 
temples and their attendant urns—that is, as sacred, pivotal intermediaries be- 
tween supernatural beings and the mortal plane. 


THE TEMPLE AS A HOUSE 


Since the nineteenth-century dawning of Maya archaeology, scholars have 
noted the similarity of recent Maya houses to Classic monumental architecture. 
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In 1844, the artist Frederick Catherwood (cited in Wauchope 1938: 149-150) 
first suggested that Maya masonry temples derived from the pole-and-thatch 
Maya house, a basic feature of Maya life to this day. In the early twentieth 
century, Edward Thompson (1911) argued that many traits seen in Classic 
monumental architecture represent conservative survivals of original wood- 
and-thatch houses. In his classic analysis of modern Maya houses, Robert 
Wauchope (1938: 150-151) also acknowledged the presence of commoner 
domestic traits in elite Classic architecture. However, to Wauchope, these fea- 
tures do not derive from a conservative, unconscious bowing to tradition. In- 
stead, he considered them to be intentionally adopted for purposes of style and 
decoration. But, although deliberate, the translation of everyday domestic ar- 
chitecture into stone and stucco is not only decorative but has important sym- 
bolic value as well.The evocation of the basic Maya house defines the temple as 
a dwelling place, albeit of gods rather than mortals. The four-sided house also 
serves as a model for perceiving and structuring the universe. By adopting the 
cosmic house metaphor, the Classic Maya temple embodied and channeled 
some of the most essential and powerful principles of the cosmos. 

The concept of the temple as a deity house is by no means limited to the 
ancient Maya. Bruce Trigger (1990: 121) notes that ancient temples were com- 
monly regarded as god houses in many regions of the world: 


the temples of the early civilizations were usually designed to be the 
earthly dwellings of gods rather than assembly places for communal 
worship. Much of the cult was conducted in seclusion inside these 
buildings, which in many cultures were called literally “gods’ houses.” 
(Trigger 1990: 121) 


This is precisely the case for the ancient Maya; in colonial Yucatec, the com- 
mon term for temple is k’u na, meaning “god house” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 
423), and similar meanings can be readily found in early colonial dictionaries of 
other Mayan languages (e.g., Acufia 1983:544; Laughlin 1988: 373). Following 
initial epigraphic insights by David Kelley (1976: 133), David Stuart (1987: 33— 
39) notes that in both the Post-Classic codices and Classic Maya monuments, 
temples are referred to as otoch or ofot, a term meaning “house” in Mayan lan- 
guages. In ancient Maya temple scenes, gods frequently appear in their thatched 
houses, and the representations of thatched buildings on Maya structures prob- 
ably denote them as dwelling places of gods (e.g., see Fig. 2b). At Late Classic 
Copan, there are in-the-round forms of this motif, here as rectangular temple 
models containing a seated God C figure (see Houston, this volume). Grube 
and Schele (1990) note that accompanying texts describe these temple models 
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as u waybil k’u, signifying “the sleeping place of god.” Just as humans require 
privacy and rest, so too is it with gods in their temple houses. 

For at least one of the Copan temple models, a pair of curtain holes occurs 
on the roof above the central doorway (see Andrews and Fash 1992: fig. 17). 
Commonly found in palace and temple structures, these holes supported cloth 
or mat hangings that served as the Maya version of doors (Fig. la—e; see Ander- 
son 1985). Such curtains were the principal means to secure privacy within 
domiciles and temples alike. In Early Post-Classic murals at Chichen Itza, door- 
way curtains occur in both temples and domestic structures (Fig. 1a—b). Just as 
a covered household doorway could signal for privacy, the temple curtains prob- 
ably were also used to indicate states of the god housed within. In terms of the 
Copan temple models, a curtain-covered doorway probably indicated that the 
god was asleep in his resting place, or waybil. 

At times, actual Maya temples are represented with false, curtain-covered 
doorways. The earliest instance occurs on the Late Pre-Classic Structure H-X 
at Uaxactun. Both sides of the real doorway are flanked by niches marked with 
mat designs, denoting curtain-closed doorways (Fig. 2a). A similar situation 
occurs on Structure 2 at the Terminal Classic Chenes site of Hochob. Elon- 
gated representations of thatched houses frame the sides of the central zoomor- 
phic doorway, and, in both cases, the false house doorways are covered by hanging 
mats (Fig. 2b). Flanking false doorways also occur with roughly contemporane- 
ous Rio Bec structures (see Gendrop 1983: figs. 12d, 31a—b, 35, and 45b). Here 
the doorway niches are covered by checkered patterns representing woven cloth 
or matting (Fig. 2c). The false-curtained temple doorways may have denoted 
divine occupancy, signaling to the observer the proper decorum of caution and 
respect, much as if one were approaching a palace. 

Aside from serving as god houses, temples were also models of the cosmos. 
The house metaphor for the world is well-attested in contemporary Maya lore. 
In the ch’a ch’aac ceremonies of contemporary Yucatan, the four-legged wooden 
altar represents the world, with the altar surface being the earth and the 
overarching crossed saplings representing the heavens (Sosa n.d.: 346). The 
modern Chorti believe the world to be supported by four corner posts. Fought 
(1972: 377-379) notes that the Chorti term for the cosmic corner post is oi, 
“one of the tree trunks set in the ground to support the roof and walls of a 
house.’ According to one Zinacanteco Tzotzil informant, the universe is “like a 
house, like a table” (Vogt 1976: 11). Both the Tzotzil and Tojolabal Maya con- 
sider the universe to be a quadrangular structure supported at its corners by 
supernatural beings (see Holland 1963: 92; Ruz 1982: 55;Vogt 1976: 15-16). 
Among the Tzotzil of San Andrés, the immortal world bearers are termed yoyal 
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Fig. 1 Doorway curtains in ancient Maya domestic and sacred architecture: (a) curtain 
suspended in doorway of Early Post-Classic Maya house, detail of mural from Upper 
Temple of the Jaguars, Chichen Itza (after Coggins and Shane 1984: fig. 17); (b) temple 
doorway covered by curtain, detail of mural from Temple of the Warriors, Chichen Itza 
(after Morris, Charlot, and Morris 1931: pl. 168d); (c) curtain in temple doorway (Codex 
Grolier: 5); (d) Early Classic temple logograph with triangular curtain element (after 
Mayer 1984: pls. 26-27); (e) Late Classic temple logograph with bound doorway curtain, 
Tablet of the Cross, Palenque; (f) curtain and serpentine birth rope suspended from sky 
band, Caracol Stela 3 (from Taube 1994a: fig. 3b); (g and h) Post-Classic depictions of 
eclipses, sky curtains covering the sun (Codex Dresden: 54b, 55a). 
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Fig.2  False-curtained doorways in ancient Maya architecture: (a) false curtains marked 
with mat designs, Structure H-X, Uaxactun, Late Pre-Classic period (drawing by Linda 
Schele); (b) one of two false structures flanking central doorway of Hochob Structure 2 
(after Gendrop 1983: fig. 73c—d); (c) false-curtained doorways flanking actual entrance, 
Structure IV, Becan (after Gendrop 1983: fig. 12d). 


balumil, with yoyal signifying the vertical house beam, or horcén (Delgaty and 
Sanchez 1978: 234). 

The contemporary Maya concept of four corner posts supporting a cosmic 
structure can be readily traced to the colonial and pre-Hispanic periods. In the 
colonial Yucatec Books of the Chilam Balam of Chumayel, Mani, and Tizimin, 
one of the world trees erected after the flood is termed the yocmal caan, or the 
“housepost (horcon) of the sky” (Craine and Reindorp 1979: 119; Edmonson 
1982: 48; Roys 1933: 100). In these Yucatec accounts, these world trees are not 
grown, but “stood up” (ualhi), much like raising the corner posts of a house. 
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Similarly, the four columnar world trees in the Dresden New Year pages are 
accompanied by a verb that Nikolai Grube (1990) reads as ts’apah, or“‘is erected.” 
The contemporary highland Maya concept of supernatural beings supporting 
the world derives from the pre-Hispanic Pawahtuns, the four aged beings sup- 
porting the corners of the universe (see Taube 1992b: 94). Like the four world 
trees, the Pawahtuns serve as the corner beams supporting the cosmic house 
(see Fig. 20e). This theme of the cosmic world bearers supporting a temple roof 
also appears on actual temples at Copan and Chichen Itza (see Schele and 
Miller 1986: 122;Taube 1994b: 214-216). 

Whether as growing trees or aged men, the corner posts of the cosmic house 
support the heavenly roof. Many of the horizontal sky bands in the upper 
portion of Maya scenes probably represent the roof of the world house. The sky 
band on Caracol Stela 3 displays a doorway curtain, thereby denoting the sky 
band as the roof and ceiling (Fig. 1f). When unfurled over the door, the hang- 
ing curtain of the cosmic house could well refer to darkness and the night. On 
pages 54b and 55a of the Dresden codex eclipse pages, eclipses are depicted as 
hanging sky curtains covering the sun within the house (Fig. 1g—h). 


THE THREE HEARTHSTONES 


In the cosmic house model, the four corner posts represent directional trees 
supporting the heavens. However, traditional Maya houses lack a central post 
for the axis mundi from which the directions radiate. Instead, the middle place is 
represented by the three-stone hearth, known as k’oben in Yucatec; yoket in 
Chol, Tojolabal, and Tzeltalan languages; and xkub in Quiche (Wauchope 1938: 
119; Barrera Vasquez 1980: 406; Attinasi n.d.: 342; Lenkersdorf 1979, 1: 421; 
Delgaty and Sanchez 1978: 233; Laughlin 1975: 451; Acufia 1983: 241, 275).! 
As the first central place, the simple three-stone hearth may well constitute the 
original construction of creation, antedating even the erection of the four cor- 
ner posts. 

In a cross-cultural discussion of architecture and world view, Pearson and 
Richards (1994: 12) note that the domestic hearth commonly represents the 
world center. In comparison to the four-cornered house model, the hearth 


' The etymology of the Mayan terms for hearthstones is varied. Quite possibly, the Yucatec 
term k’oben is related to the word k’oba, which signifies “lake or river stone” (Barrera 
Vasquez 1980: 406). Water-tumbled rocks would be especially suited for the gently rounded 
contours of hearthstones. Whereas the Tzeltalan term yoquet probably derives from the term 
for leg or foot (0g), the Quichean xkub may well be a contraction of ox kub, or three kub, 
with kub signifying “stone” (Edmonson 1965: 62). In the colonial Cholti Moran dictionary, 
the hearth (tenamaste) is glossed as chubentun (Moran 1935: 64). At present, there is still no 
phonetic reading for the Classic three hearthstone sign. 
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more closely reflects a circular plan and thus serves as a more appropriate model 
for concepts of concentricity and centrality. According to Post-Classic Central 
Mexican thought, the old fire god Xiuhtecuhtli-Huehueteotl resides in a hearth 
at the world center. The Anales de Cuauhtitlan explicitly defines this place as 
three sacred hearthstones, each personified by a specific god (Bierhorst 1992: 
23).* The Florentine Codex describes this locus as the circular earth navel, or 
tlalxicco: “mother of the gods, father of the gods, who resideth in the navel of 
the earth, who is set in the turquoise enclosure, [enclosed] with the waters of 
the lovely cotinga, enclosed with clouds—Ueueteotl, he of Ayamictlan, 
Xiuhtecuhtl’” (Sahagin 1950-82, 6: 88-89). In this account, the earth navel is 
a place of duality, embodying both the male and female creative principles. In 
addition, it is a place of clouds and water, hardly what one would expect in an 
actual fiery hearth. This evocation of dualistic principles seems to describe the 
hearth as a place of creation. However, as the axis mundi, the hearth is also a 
conduit between the levels of earth, sky, and underworld. Similarly, it will be 
seen that, for the Classic Maya, the sacred hearth is also portrayed as a watery 
place and frequently fuses with the verdant ceiba, or yax che, also marking the 
world center. Some of the curious anomalies to be discussed—such as tree 
censers, caiman mouth hearths, jade hearthstones, and vegetal smoke—prob- 
ably derive from this profound grafting of tree and hearth. 

Recent pioneering investigations by Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 65— 
71) have revealed that the placing of the hearthstones constitutes a major mytho- 
logical act at the creation of the current Maya Baktun cycle—that is, the 


? It appears that the three hearthstones constituted an important part of Mixtec creation 
mythology. Linda Schele (personal communication, 1994) notes that the tree birth scene on 
Selden page 2 illustrates the three stones in profile. An even more striking scene occurs on 
page 17 of the Nuttall Codex, which, according to John Pohl (personal communication, 
1994), concerns the gods creating the first new fire. The three stones occur twice: first, as 
seats for three gods petitioned by Lady 3 Flint, and second, in the scene illustrating the fire 
ceremony. Two appear on mountains flanking the central pyre, and a third occurs in the 
structure above. Painted with the black facial markings of Central Mexicans, the two indi- 
viduals seated on the mountains are named 4 Motion and 7 Reed. It will be recalled that at 
the sacrificial pyre at Teotihuacan, Nanahuatzin was transformed into the fifth sun, Nahui 
Ollin, or 4 Motion. Moreover, according to the Historia de los reinos de Culhuacan, 7 Reed 
was a name for the moon (Caso 1959: 91). Nanahuatzin and the cowardly Tecuciztecatl did 
penance on two hills, the Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon (see Sahagtn 1950-82, 7: 4— 
5, 44-46). The pyre lies within a low, crenelated U-shaped enclosure of light blue color, 
recalling one of the Aztec terms for the sacrificial pyre at Teotihuacan, xiuhtetzaqualco, meaning 
“turquoise enclosure” (Sahagtin 1950-82, 1:84). I believe that this scene represents a Mixtec 
interpretation of the creation of the fifth sun, with the two gods seated on their mountains 
on either side of the sacrificial pyre. It will be subsequently seen that, for the Classic Maya, 
the jade hearth was also identified with rebirth and apotheosis. 
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13.0.0.0.0 4 Ahau 8 Cumku event of 3114 B.c.? In their work, entitled Maya 
Cosmos, the authors note that Quirigua Stela C provides a detailed account of 
the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku setting of this three-stone hearth, here qualified by the 
sign yax, meaning green, first, and by extension, center. Each stone is identified 
with a specific god, recalling the Central Mexican Anales de Cuauhtitlan ac- 
count. Far from being restricted to Quirigua, the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku event also 
appears on Late Classic monuments from Copan, Palenque, Dos Pilas, and Piedras 
Negras (Schele 1992: 121). But although Freidel, Schele, and Parker seem to 
have defined one of the fundamental acts of Maya creation mythology, a great 
deal of the argument hinges on the identification of the three-stone glyph (Fig. 
3a). Also the main sign of the Seibal emblem glyph, this sign looks suspiciously 
like a pile of rocks. Nonetheless, in examples from Tonina, Naranjo, Copan, and 
Salinas de los Nueve Cerros, the three stones emit smoking volutes, lending 
considerable support for the hearth identification (Fig. 3c—g). 

The widespread appearance of the three-stone hearth in Maya inscriptions 
suggests that it was a basic feature of Classic Maya households. However, al- 
though three-stone hearths are widely documented for contemporary Maya 
peoples, there is surprisingly little evidence for their presence during the Clas- 
sic period.* As Pyburn (1989: 334) notes, pre-Hispanic hearths are not only rare 
but tend to be poorly documented in the archaeological literature.* According 
to Wauchope (1938: 117), contemporary Maya commonly reuse hearthstones 
from abandoned houses. Rounded and relatively large, averaging some 30 cm 
in diameter (Wauchope 1938: 117), such stones are fairly rare and valued ob- 
jects and were probably reused in antiquity as well. It is noteworthy that one of 
the few archaeological instances of the three-stone hearth occurs at the site of 
Ceren (Sheets 1992: 55, fig. 4.6). Here, stone retrieval and reuse was precluded 
by the cataclysmic eruption of the Laguna Caldera volcano and the resulting 
deposition of ash. 

Aside from actual hearths, three-pronged incensarios probably also indicate 
the widespread occurrence of three-stone hearths by at least Late Formative 


> Although not presented in the published volume Maya Cosmos, Linda Schele (personal 
communication, 1994) has independently noticed several of the observations mentioned in 
this paper, most notably the three-stone place at Izapa and the hearthstone jade cache at 
Seibal. 

* Edward H. Thompson (1892: 262) reports the widespread occurrence of three-stone 
hearths during his archaeological research in the vicinity of Labna, Yucatan. However, the 
presence of pre-Hispanic k’oben hearths in the Puuc region has not been corroborated by 
later researchers. 

° For excavated Post-Classic hearths from highland Guatemala, including a three-stone 
example, see Fauvet-Berthelot (1986: 126-127, 195-198). 
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Fig.3 The three hearthstones in Classic Maya epigraphy and art: (a) the green hearth- 
stone place, Quirigua Stela; (b) the Seibal emblem glyph, Tablet 4 of Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, Seibal; (c) three smoking hearthstones, Monument 74, Tonina; (d) one of a series 
of smoking hearthstones on headdress of ruler, detail of recently excavated stela, Tonina; 
(e) three stones with burning wood, Naranjo Stela 30; (f) smoking sky hearthstones with 
glyphs for Tikal Paddlers, Stela 16, Copan; (g) smoking hearthstones with sky ahau glyph, 


Stela 1, Salinas de los Nueve Cerros. 


times (see Fig. 10a—b). Occurring at such early sites as Chiapa de Corzo, Izapa, 
and Kaminaljuyu (Lowe 1965), these censers function much like portable three- 
stone hearths. Like the stones supporting the cooking vessel, the three prongs 
hold the incense bow] above the central fire. The placement of three stones in 
bowls, reported for such sites as Uaxactun, Zaculeu, Copan, and K’axob, prob- 
ably constitutes an intermediate form, with actual stones serving as supports for 
the fire offering (for examples, see Fash 1991: 90-92; Ricketson and Ricketson 
1937: 72; Woodbury and Trik 1953: 27, 113).° 


° David Webster (personal communication, 1994) called my attention to the three-stone 
vessel from the Early Classic Burial VIH-36 and further suggested that another badly frag- 
mented vessel also may have contained three stones, but because of its placement at the 
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Fig.4 The hearthstone stairway shrine at Tonina: (a) plans of stairway shrine, with stone 
represented by hachure (after Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82, 1: fig. 38); (b) drawing of 
front of shrine with stone in gullet of wits monster; note two representations of stones at 
lower left and right (after Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82, 1: fig. 40c); (c) lower portion 
of Tonina Monument 106; three stones in wits monster mouth (after Becquelin and 


Baudez 1979-82, 3: fig. 175). 


Although Ceren provides the only well-documented Classic three-stone 
kitchen hearth in situ, large, worked stone spheres have been found over much 
of the Maya area, including Kohunlich (Romano Pacheco, Navarette, and Pinto 
1981: pl. 206), Tonina (Becquelin and Baudez 1979-82, 1: 37), and Zaculeu 
(Woodbury and Trik 1953: 224-225), and in the southern piedmont region at 
Tonala (Ferdon 1953: 91, pl. 23), Izapa (Norman 1976: 262-265), Bilbao, and El 
Castillo (Parsons 1969: 79).’ Dating from the Late Pre-Classic to the Terminal 


extreme eastern edge of the burial, only two were retrieved. Patricia McAnany (personal 
communication, 1994) notes that a lip-to-lip vessel cache containing three stones was re- 
cently excavated at K’axob, Belize. 

7 At times, the stone spheres are decorated with the face of the Fat God (e.g., Parsons 
1986: fig. 133; Ekholm 1970: 94-95). I suspect that the Fat God, the same entity commonly 
appearing on Piedmont “potbelly” sculptures, is the god of the kitchen hearth. In a number 
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Fig.5 Copan Structure 22 and hearthstones in wits monster maws: (a) wits monster 
doorway with pair of zoomorphic tun signs at sides of mouth, Copan Structure 22 (after 
Hohmann and Vogrin 1982: fig. 319); (b) detail of tun sign from doorway maw of Copan 
Structure 22; (c) zoomorphic censer reportedly found by Maudslay within Copan 
Structure 22 (after Maudslay 1889-1902, 1: pl. 12); (d) schematic drawing of red 
background vessel with tsuk stones in wits monster mouths; note censer bowl atop 
quatrefoil cave in center of scene (after Coe 1978: vessel 16). 


of instances, he appears in groups of three, not only as stone sculpture but also as the tripod 
feet of food vessels (see Parsons 1986: 92; Brainerd 1958: fig. 88). For a possible Late Classic 
Seibal example of three Fat Gods supporting an altar, see Fig. 7b). 
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Classic periods, these stones probably marked actual or symbolic hearths. Dur- 
ing the excavation of Tonina Structure E5-5, Becquelin and Baudez (1979-82, 
1: 37) uncovered a stairway shrine containing a single sandstone ball approxi- 
mately 70 cm in diameter (Fig. 4a—b). Set into the center of the shrine chamber, 
the stone protruded some 15 cm above the stucco floor. The shrine fagade 
portrays an elaborate wits monster, or zoomorphic mountain, with the interior 
chamber constituting its open gullet. On each side of the open mouth, a rounded 
tun stone is carefully delineated in stucco (Fig. 4b). Together, the two flanking 
stucco representations and the actual stone ball represent the triangularly ar- 
ranged hearth in the mouth of the zoomorphic mountain. Becquelin and Baudez 
(1979-82, 1:37) report that the shrine chamber bears evidence of soot, and it 
will be noted later that such axial stairway shrines are important places for fire 
offerings. 

At the side of Structure E5-5 stands Monument 106, an Early Classic stela 
displaying a wits monster virtually identical to that appearing on the adjacent 
shrine (Fig. 4c). In addition to displaying a similar pair of serpents projecting 
through earspools, the stela example has three triangularly placed stones in its 
open maw. This stela probably portrays the ruler sitting atop the neighboring 
stairway shrine. 

During the Classic period, wits monsters often display round stones in their 
mouths, and it could be argued that the Tonina stela simply illustrates the stony 
quality of wits monster teeth. However, Copan Structure 22 indicates that the 
placement of tun stones in wits monster mouths was neither casual nor fortu- 
itous (Fig. 5a). Two large zoomorphic tun signs are prominently placed on the 
sides of the wits monster maw serving as the temple doorway (Fig. 5b). But if 
this pair of tun signs constitute flanking stones, where is the third and central 
stone? Maudslay (1889-1902, 1: 29) reports finding two zoomorphic stone 
censers within Structure 22. The example illustrated by Maudslay is simply a 
zoomorphic tun, comparable in scale to the tun profiles in the doorway mouth 
(Fig. 5c). Axially oriented to the doorway during fire offerings, such a censer 
would serve as the third central stone, here containing the burning offering. A 
Late Classic vessel illustrates the use of such a censer as the central stone (Fig. 
5d). In this case, a pair of inwardly facing wits monsters hold the flanking stones 
in their mouths. The stones are forms of the tzuk head defined by Grube and 
Schele (1991), who interpret it as a symbol of cosmic world partitions. I suggest 
that the tsuk head defines and ultimately represents the center, whether it is 
placed equidistantly in groups of four, three, or simply a single head as the axis 
mundi. Between the two tzuk stones stands the zoomorphic censer.* Contain- 


8 A kin-marked bowl constitutes the top of this censer; Stephen Houston (personal com- 
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ing a world tree and situated directly above a quatrefoil cave, the censer consti- 
tutes an axis mundi offering access to both the heavens and the underworld. 

The caiman, the axis mundi creature par excellence, also appears with the hearth 
in its mouth. The early colonial Yucatec Ritual of the Bacabs describes the head 
of the earth caiman, Itzam Cab, as the three stone k’oben, with the flames being 
its tongue (Roys 1965: 50). In another passage, the pib sweatbath serves as the 
mouth of this being (Roys 1965: 61).? A stucco relief from Copan apparently 
illustrates an Early Classic form of this concept.The sculpture portrays a caiman 
with a series of round stones in its teeth, quite possibly the three-stone hearth 
(see Fash 1991: fig. 40). Similarly, the Late Classic Copan Altar T depicts a 
splayed caiman with three tsuk stones projecting from its mouth (see Maudslay 
1889-1902, 1: pls. 95 and 96). 

One of the most ambitious monumental programs dedicated to the three- 
stone hearth occurs at the Late Pre-Classic site of Izapa. On the central axis of 
Mound Group B, three massive stone balls were placed on pillars (Fig. 6a). 
Known as Miscellaneous Monuments 6, 8, and 10, the spheres average some 65 
cm in diameter. The slightly larger central stone and pillar project south of the 
flanking monuments, creating a triangle. Thus, like the Structure E-5 shrine at 
Tonina, this monumental group represents the three-stone place in the center 
of the primary temple stairway. Directly south of the central stone and pillar lies 
Throne 1, the top of which displays a crossed band sign within a crenelated 
cartouche (Fig. 6a—b).A similar juxtapositioning of crossed bands with the col- 
umn and ball occurs on the Late Formative Shook Panel, here capping the 
head of the central figure (Fig. 6c). It will be subsequently noted that, for the 
Late Pre-Classic and Classic Maya, certain jade ornaments worn in this posi- 
tion denoted the axis mundi. When seated atop the crossed bands directly in 
front of the three raised hearthstones, the Izapa ruler was enthroned in the 
center of the cosmos. 

A possible portrayal of Throne 1 occurs on Stela 8, one of the three stelae 
directly behind the raised stone spheres of Group B (Fig. 6e). Noting the simi- 
larity of this profile rendering to Throne 1, Norman (1976: 105) points out that 
the Stela 8 scene also displays a crenelated device closely resembling the upper 
surface of the actual throne. In a quatrefoil on the back of a turtle, the Stela 8 


munication, 1994) notes that, epigraphically, the kin-marked bowl may be read el or elel, 
signifying “to burn” in Mayan languages. 

? Although Roys (1965) interprets this incantation as a reference to a pib earth oven rather 
than the sweatbath, the text explicitly describes the creation of steam through water strik- 
ing a stone referred to as a zintunil. In the early colonial Motul and San Francisco dictionar- 
ies, sin tun is glossed as “piedra de bafio” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 730). 
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Fig.6 The three-stone group at Late Pre-Classic Izapa: (a) schematic drawing of 
Throne 1 backed by central ball and pillar (after Norman 1976: fig. 5.32); (b) design from 
upper surface of Throne 1, Izapa (after Norman 1973: pl. 63); (c) ball and column atop 
crossed bands; detail of head ornament from Shook Panel, Late Formative (after Fields 
1991: fig. 9; (d) seated ruler in center of turtle quatrefoil, accompanying text reads tuyol 
ak, or “at the heart of the turtle,” El Peru altar (drawing courtesy of Linda Schele); (e) 
ruler seated on throne inside quatrefoil turtle, Izapa Stela 8, Late Pre-Classic period 


(drawing courtesy of James Porter). 
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throne is strikingly similar to Machaquila Altar 1, which portrays a Late Classic 
ruler seated in another quatrefoil turtle (Fig. 6d). Stephen Houston (personal 
communication, 1991) notes that the accompanying text describes the scene as 
tuyol ak, or “at the heart of the turtle.” Citing an identification by Matt Looper, 
Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 82) note that on Madrid page 71a, the three 
hearthstones appear on the back of a turtle. The authors interpret this scene as 
representing stellar constellations and in support note that the contemporary 
Quiche place a three-hearthstone constellation near another star group de- 
noted as a turtle. Although identification of a turtle with the hearth may well 
be illustrated in the night sky, the association probably derives from their shared 
meaning of centrality. As a circular model of the earth (see Taube 1988), the 
turtle embodies the same concepts of concentricity and centrality found with 
the three-stone hearth. At Izapa Mound Group B, the throne of kingship ap- 
pears with crossed bands, three stones, and the turtle, all signifying the pivotal 
axis mundi. 

As a sign of the middle place, the three hearthstones appear with radial 
stairway pyramids, structures that in their very design refer to the axis and 
center. During the burial of the Late Pre-Classic E-VII-Sub at Uaxactun, a lip- 
to-lip vessel cache was placed on the stucco floor near the top of the principal 
stairway. The sole contents were three simple stones, possibly a three-stone 
censer (see Ricketson and Ricketson 1937: 72, fig. 33). Among the most strik- 
ing examples of a radial stairway pyramid is Structure A-3 at Seibal, the site 
epigraphically labeled as the three-stone place (Fig. 3b). The interior temple 
floors bore considerable evidence of burning, particularly in association with 
Stela 21, placed in the very center of the structure (Smith 1982: 24).This monu- 
ment represents a figure dressed as the Jaguar God of the Underworld, or JGU, 
a deity that David Stuart (personal communication, 1993) suggests may be the 
Classic Maya god of fire.!° The cache directly below this pivotal monument 
contained three jade boulders weighing from 6.25 to 10 pounds (Smith 1982: 
fig. 18, 241; Willey 1978: 100). For Terminal Classic Seibal, these three boulders 
constituted the central three-stone place, a hearth of green jade. 

Structure D5-1, one of the most imposing buildings at Tonina, is another 
example of radial stairway building.'’ Like Seibal Structure A-3, a carved stela 
stood in the temple interior. This Early Classic stela, Monument 74, depicts a 


'© The strange twisted “cruller” atop the nose of the JGU probably refers to fire making. 
In Teotihuacan and later Aztec iconography, similarly twisted elements appear in depictions 
of fire drilling, evidently alluding to the tightly twisted rope of the pump drill. 

" Tam indebted to Stephen Houston for calling my attention to Tonina Structure D5-1 as 
an example of a radial stairway pyramid. 
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ruler with three smoking hearthstones in his headdress (Fig. 3c). The wooden 
staff and costume of knotted and hanging paper of this figure recalls Late Clas- 
sic monuments from Naranjo (e.g., Naranjo Stelae 11, 30, and 33). Dressed as 
the JGU, the Naranjo ruler also wears knotted paper and wields the wooden 
staff. One of these monuments, Naranjo Stela 30, displays the three hearth- 
stones in the headdress, in this case supplied with burning ocote wood (Fig. 3e). 
David Stuart (personal communication, 1993) suggests that the staff wielded by 
the Tonina and Naranjo lords represents a symbolic fire-making stick. In view 
of the abundant fire iconography and identification with the three-stone hearth, 
Classic Maya radial stairway structures were clearly important loci for fire- 
making rituals. 

According to Coggins (1987: 476), Seibal Temple A-3 and the Castillo at 
Chichen Itza were radial pyramids used for new fire ceremonies. At the time of 
its discovery, the jade jaguar throne within the inner Castillo bore a burned 
turquoise mirror with three large jade pendants and smaller beads on its back 
(Erosa Peniche 1947). Both Coggins (1987) and I (Taube 1992a: 184-187) 
note the identification of mirrors with fire and hearths in Mesoamerican thought. 
On Codex Borgia page 63, a petaled turquoise mirror—quite similar to the 
actual El Castillo example—serves as the fiery hearth for a cooking vessel. Like 
the radial pyramids at Uaxactun, Seibal, and Tonina, the Castillo is probably also 
identified with hearths and fire. 

Aside from radial structures, certain round altars were also identified with 
fire-making rites and the three-stone hearth. In Maya inscriptions, the glyph 
for altar frequently accompanies the logographic sign for temple pyramid (see 
Chase, Grube, and Chase 1991: fig. 5). Composed of three stones, the altar 
glyph is notably similar to the three-stone hearth sign, save that the upper stone 
tends to be larger, denoting the altar surface supported by smaller stone sup- 
ports. It appears that circular altars supported with three feet denoted the hearth, 
much like a flat griddle on three cooking stones. One such monument is Piedras 
Negras Altar 1, which contains an epigraphic reference to the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku 
event and the green hearthstones (Fig. 7a). The recently discovered El Cayo 
Altar 4 is another example of a three-legged altar (Fig. 7d). The top of this 
remarkable monument represents such a legged altar in use; rendered in profile, 
a large spiked censer occupies the center of the depicted altar. A miniature 
model of a three-stone altar represents the stone disk with three spherical sup- 
ports, much like the spheres serving as Classic hearthstones (Fig. 7c). A prone 
jaguar atop a censer occupies the center of the altar, again reinforcing the theme 
of jaguars, fire, and centrality. Seibal Altar 1 depicts a similarly positioned jaguar 
supported by three seated human figures (Fig. 7b). 
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Fig.7  Three-legged altars and hearth symbolism: (a) detail of Piedras Negras Altar 1 
text, referring to the green hearthstones and the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku event (drawing 
courtesy of Linda Schele); (b) Seibal Altar 1, jaguar altar supported by three seated figures 
(after Smith 1982: fig. 140b); (c) painted and incised stone altar model with three 
spherical supports; note jaguar atop censer in center of altar scene (after Robicsek and 
Hales 1981: fig. 62b); (d) altar fire offering represented atop actual three-legged altar, El 
Cayo Altar 1 (drawing courtesy of Peter Mathews). 


Two Late Classic vessels epigraphically label a particular water jaguar, ha hix, 
as the way of the ahau three-stone place, that is, the hearth of kings (Fig. 8a—b). 
In both scenes, the roaring jaguar is surrounded by a cartouche marked with 
the “stacked canoes” water sign. A similar roaring jaguar appears on the Late 
Classic codex-style “Cosmic Plate” (see Fig. 8c). Although the qualifying term 
accompanying the hix compound is eroded, it may well be the Imix water sign, 
again referring to the water jaguar way. Below the jaguar lies a horizontal band 
of water marked with the “stacked canoes” sign. In addition to the roaring 
jaguar and standing water, the three hearthstones are also present. Rendered in 
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Fig.8 The roaring water jaguar and the Ahau hearthstone place: (a) water jaguar 
epigraphically labeled as way of Ahau hearthstones, detail of codex-style vase (from 
Houston and Stuart 1989: fig. 3); (b) water jaguar as way of Ahau hearthstones, detail of 
polychrome vessel (after Reents-Budet 1994: fig. 5.10); (c) interior of Cosmic Plate, 
roaring jaguar at upper center of scene with three hearthstones in profile at base of scene 


(drawing courtesy of James Porter). 
profile, they appear at the base of the scene (Figs. 8c and 9a). Both of the 


flanking heads are stony tsuk heads, marking the central head as the middle 
place. 
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Fig.9 Hearthstone and fire iconography: (a) detail of three hearthstones at base of 
Cosmic Plate scene, note God C on forehead of central stone (see Fig. 8c); (b) hearth- 
stones in profile, crossed bands and Caban curl element possibly referring to tan yol kab, 
the world center (after Robicsek and Hales 1981: table 3a); (c) smoking head at tip of 
serpent tail, Abaj Takalik Stela 5, Late Pre-Classic (detail of drawing courtesy of James 
Porter); (d) Early Classic smoking head on serpent tail, Altar 12, Tikal (after Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 59a); (e) smoking head on serpent tail, Lintel 3 of Temple IV, 
Tikal (drawing courtesy of Linda Schele); (f) smoking head on serpent tail, Lintel 14, 
Yaxchilan (after Graham and von Euw 1977: 37); (g and h) smoking heads on serpent 
tails, details from codex-style vases (after Kerr 1992: 389; 1990: 224). 
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A codex-style vase portrays a very similar profile rendering of the three 
stones; in this case, the flanking heads face outward, thereby framing the central 
head in a symmetrical arrangement (Fig. 9b). In both scenes, the central head 
displays a profile God C face on its brow. This particular entity commonly 
appears on the ends of serpent tails, a curious convention originating in Late 
Pre-Classic Maya iconography (Fig. 9c—h). Smoke, frequently with jade beads, 
exudes from the top of the head, identifying this element as a fire-related ob- 
ject, quite possibly a zoomorphic censer. The pair of curling smoke volutes is 
frequently serrated and beaded, thereby bearing a close resemblance to plant 
growth, such as the nal maize signs sprouting out of earspool assemblages (e.g., 
Fig. 9e and g). At times the God C brow is represented face on, revealing that it 
is essentially the T533 stylized Ahau face (Fig. 9c and h). The smoking capped 
Ahau sign commonly appearing in male parentage statements and on the ends 
of jaguar tails is probably a simplified form of this device. The tops of Late Pre- 
Classic three-pronged incensarios are depicted with volutes strikingly similar to 
those appearing with the capped Ahau (Fig. 10a—b). In terms of the two vessel 
scenes, the central heads seem to represent smoking censers, with the pair of 
outpouring volutes simultaneously referring to both vinelike growth and roil- 
ing smoke. In Late Classic Maya iconography, censers frequently exude similar 
symmetrical coils of plantlike smoke (Fig. 10d-g). 


URNS OF THE TEMPLE 


As the essential means of burning offerings or “food” for divine beings, 
censers form an obvious thematic link to the three-stone kitchen hearth. Sim- 
ply put, incense burners are the kitchen hearths of the gods and ancestors.” In 
Maya Cosmos, the authors note that Classic offering vessels—namely, censers 
and the related cache vessels—denote the central place and serve as portals 
between the human plane and the divine (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
214-218, 241). According to Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 454) spiked 
censers allude to the thorny ceiba trunk and, by extension, represent the axis 
mundi. In addition, Copan cache censers often display cacao pods on their sides 
as if they are growing trees laden with cacao (see Stromsvik 1941: figs. 15d, 


” In contemporary Maya belief, fire offerings constitute the cooked maize sustenance or 
wah of divine beings (see Taube 1989: 38). The Kekchi, who describe pom incense as xwa 
Qaawa, or “tortilla of our father,” use incense as a means of communication with the super- 
natural: “Pom carries the prayers upwards into the mouth of the Tzuultaq’a who consumes 
the smoke and the messages with it” (Wilson n.d.: 91). Whereas contemporary highland 
Maya copal commonly appears as small disks, resembling miniature tortillas, the ancient 
Maya typically offered copal balls, the same form as the favored Classic maize food, the 
tamale. 
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Fig. 10 Censers in Late Pre-Classic and Classic Maya iconography: (a) three-pronged 
censer with burning offering, Izapa Stela 24 (after Norman 1973: pl. 29); (b) burning 
three-pronged censer, Abaj Takalik Monument 62 (after Orrego Corzo 1990: pl. 29); 

(c) burning zoomorphic censer with k’in bowl on brow, Yaxha Stela 31 (after drawing by 
Ian Graham); (d) burning vessel with symmetrical coils of smoke (after Robicsek and 
Hales 1981: vessel 18); (e) burning zoomorphic censer (after Kerr 1989: 54); (£) zoomor- 
phic censer with flanking plantlike coils (after Kerr 1992: 415); (g) zoomorphic censer 
with burning torches and inverted vessel (after Robicsek and Hales 1981: vessel 168). 


17a—-b, and 20c). However, aside from representing the central world tree, cen- 
sers and cache vessels are also inextricably tied to temple architecture and ico- 
nography. 

During the Classic period, Maya offering vessels frequently display the same 
iconographic formats found on stucco temple fagades, that is, frontal faces framed 
by elaborate earspool assemblages with outwardly facing zoomorphic profiles. 
Although the similarities are particularly striking in Early Classic Maya art (see 
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Fig. 11 Late Pre-Classic Maya censers: (a) early ceramic censer in Peten style, Denver 
Art Museum (after photograph in the Foundation for Latin American Anthropological 
Research [FLAAR] slide archive, Dumbarton Oaks, slide EC-cc4-46/1); (b) descending 
ancestor consuming offering from burning censer, detail of El Mirador Stela 18 (after 
drawing by Stephen Houston). 


Hellmuth 1987), certain Late Pre-Classic censers also resemble temple facades. 
One censer in the collections of the Denver Art Museum bears a visage strik- 
ingly similar to Late Pre-Classic stucco fagades from Uaxactun and El Mirador 
(Figs. 2a and 11a). The frontally facing mask of El Mirador Stela 18 probably 
denotes such a censer, here placed below an ancestral face with volutes of clouds 
or smoke (Fig. 11b). 

The prevalence of static, frontally facing masks on Classic censers and cache 
vessels is not because the early Maya were incapable of narrative art. Highly 
anecdotal scenes can be readily found in the Late Pre-Classic and Early Classic 
periods as well as in Late Classic Maya art. Instead, these masks mark censers 
and cache vessels as ritual urns of the temple. However, the vessels resemble 
temple facades for yet another reason. During particular ritual acts, these urns 
essentially became miniature temples, the seat and dwelling place of gods. I 
have recently noted that for the Classic Maya, lidded four-sided vessels fre- 
quently denote houses, with the sloping lid representing the thatch roof (Taube 
1994a: 652; see Houston, this volume). Although I focused my discussion on 
cache vessels, this is also true for four-sided censers. One Late Classic censer lid 
is clearly portrayed as a temple roof topped by three burning heads (Labbe 
1982: 24). A similar censer, here with the rectangular lower portion still intact, 
was discovered in the Cueva de los Andasolos, Chiapas. Like the previous ex- 
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ample, the lid is topped with three heads, quite possibly the three stones in 
profile (Navarrete and Martinez 1977: figs. 18-21). For those familiar with 
Teotihuacan art, the identification of censers with temples should come as no 
surprise. As early as 1922, Manuel Gamio (1922: 29) noted that Teotihuacan 
censers appear to represent miniature temples. 

Fire offerings were a central component of Classic Maya temple ritual. David 
Stuart notes that a primary event recorded in Classic dedication rites was och 
k’ak’, meaning “the fire entered” (Stuart, this volume). Fire was the medium by 
which individuals conjured the gods through the offering of blood, copal, and 
other precious substances. These fire rites involved a ritual process that could be 
best described as focusing, a term derived from the Latin focus, meaning “hearth.” 
During the ceremony, there was a focusing of scale and attention from the 
temple to the place of fire itself, which became the specific point of communi- 
cation with the divine. In this context, censers became the concentrated em- 
bodiment of the temple and served as the house and seat of the conjured being. 
This ritual process of focusing continues in contemporary Lacandon censer 
rites, the primary means by which the Lacandon communicate with their gods. 
Contained within the temple god house, or yatoch k’u, the anthropomorphized 
god pot censers sleep until awakened for offerings of food and incense. When 
burning, the god pot and the precious jade stone inside become the nah k’uh or 
house of the god, and it is through this vessel that the ritual participants com- 
municate with the deity (Davis n.d.: 22, 72-74, 77, 223)."° 

For ancient Maya temples, axial stairway altars were used for fire offerings, 
the same region as the three stone shrines of Tonina Structure E5-5 and Izapa 
Group B. Another Izapa Group B structure, Mound 30i, displays a probable 
Late Pre-Classic form of the wits monster in the center of the stairway. Near 
this monument were the remains of two ceramic incense burners, indicating 
that this area was a locus of fire offerings (Lowe 1965:57).Writing of Late Pre- 
Classic Tikal, Ferree (n.d.: 13-14) notes that censers were primarily at the front 
and base of temples. For all of the Classic phases of Zaculeu Structure 1, major 
fire offerings were centered at the base of the upper stairway (Woodbury and 
Trik 1953: 28-30). At Late Classic Seibal, a four-sided stone slab hearth was 
placed at the base of the Structure 79 stairway (Smith 1982: 165). 


3 Tozzer (1907: 87-88) notes that the Lacandon place a highly prized jade or other stone 
in the censers below the copal offering. The placement of jade in braziers is clearly pre- 
Hispanic in origin. At the highland site of Zaculeu, a Late Classic stone effigy censer con- 
tained a rounded jade cobble (Woodbury and Trik 1953: 218, fig. 178a—b). An Early Classic 
cache at Tikal contained a burned jade boulder with copal incense adhering to its upper 
surface (Coe 1990: 355). In this ritual deposit, the boulder seems to have functioned as a 
jade hearth. 
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Aside from material evidence of burning, the texts and iconography associ- 
ated with stairway shrines also provide important clues regarding their use and 
significance. At Chichen Itza, a tenoned stone disk was discovered in the stair- 
way shrine of the Terminal Classic Caracol temple. The monument clearly por- 
trays a fire ritual, with a brazier occupying the center of the scene (see Ruppert 
1935: fig. 169). Similarly, a Late Classic vessel depicts a burning censer atop a 
skull-shaped stairway block (see Fig. 13a). 

Many of the epigraphic references to fire ceremonies occur on square or 
rectangular panels, and many of these probably served as facings for stairway 
blocks placed on the central axis of temples (see Stuart, this volume). This is 
certainly the case for the so-called Lintel 5 of Piedras Negras, which was found 
on the stairway slope of a temple lacking a vaulted superstructure (Satterthwaite 
1936). Depicting a standing figure holding a spear, this monument is notably 
similar to a panel in the collections of Dumbarton Oaks (Fig. 12a—b). On both 
panels, the long glyphic texts are stepped above the figure, creating a vaulted 
effect to suggest that the individual is standing within a chamber. As facings on 
projecting stairway blocks, these panels probably were shrines for the honored 
dead, who would be conjured during fire rituals atop these miniature houses. 
On the temple towers of the Rio Bec-style Structure II at Hormiguero, the 
false stairway blocks are rendered as miniature houses, quite possibly with 
thatched roofs (see Gendrop 1983: fig. 40a—b). The wits monster stairway shrine 
of Tonina Structure E5-5 is simply a more developed form of this concept, 
with the open mouth representing the interior of the pyramidal mass (Fig. 4). 

In the modern Quiche town of Chichicastenango, a stone slab stairway block 
occurs at the base of the Santo Tomas church (see Robicsek 1978: pl. 4). Used 
by Quiche day keepers for fire offerings and prayer, this stairway altar is much 
like a glorified public version of the semiprivate ancestral shrines. Known as 
warabalja or “sleeping houses,’ the rectangular stone slab ancestral shrines are 
like houses for the dead, who are awakened and seated in the shrine with prayer 
and incense (see Tedlock 1992: 76-77). 

At times, Classic stairway blocks display frontal masks that closely resemble 
actual incense burners. An excellent Early Classic example from Tikal portrays 
the JGU, the probable Classic Maya god of fire (Fig. 13b). William Coe (1990: 
352) notes that this sculpture was clearly used in fire rituals:““The entire surface 
of stairblock U. 29, found practically calcified, obviously became a special stage 
for burning.” The Jaguar Stairway at Copan portrays a Late Classic version of a 
JGU stairway block, and it is likely that this example was also used in fire 
offerings (Fig. 13c). Another axial stairway block mask occurs at Comalcalco, a 
sculpture that strongly suggests a ceramic incense burner translated into stucco 
(Fig. 13d). 
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Fig.12 Probable stairway block panels from the Piedras Negras region depicting lords 
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Fig. 13 Stairway blocks in Maya art and architecture: (a) stairway block supporting 
burning censer, detail of incised vase (from drawing courtesy of Linda Schele); (b) Early 
Classic stairway block with face of Jaguar God of the Underworld, Structure 5D-22-3rd 
(after Coe 1990: fig. 97a); (c) Late Classic Jaguar God of the Underworld stairway block 
from the Jaguar Stairway, Copan (after Anton 1970: pl. 36); (d) sculptured stucco stairway 
block, Temple VI, Comalcalco (after Andrews 1989: fig. 89). 
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Fig. 14 The Early Classic fagades from Kohunlich and fire iconography: (a and b) two 
of the Kohunlich panels depicting Sun Gods wearing skeletal fire headdress—note smoke 
emanating from upper example (after Romano Pacheco, Navarette, and Pinto 1981); 

(c) detail of two skeletal fire sign headdresses; (d) burning skeletal fire sign, probably a 
censer, detail from Late Classic vessel (after Reents-Budet 1994: fig. 5.10); 

(e and f) skeletal fire glyphs, Copan Altar K, Seibal Stela 9. 


If the large masks on stairway blocks represent censers, then what of the 
many stucco masks that emblazon the sides of temple platforms? There is evi- 
dence that censers were lined along the edges of temple platforms. A fragmen- 
tary mural from Chichen Itza depicts such a series of ceramic braziers on a 
temple platform (Morris, Charlot, and Morris 1931: fig. 168c). Excavations at 
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the Palenque Temple of the Cross have revealed that elaborate flanged Palencano 
censers were ranged along the temple terraces (Gonzalez 1993). In both ap- 
pearance and iconographic meaning, the great platform masks at Early Classic 
Kohunlich are very much like the Late Classic Palencano censers (Fig. 14a—b). 
In addition, the Kohunlich masks wear skeletal headdresses topped by smoking 
fire signs (Fig. 14c). In one Late Classic scene, this same skeletal head serves as a 
burning brazier and is identical to zoomorphic examples of the fire logograph 
(Fig. 14d-f).The Kohunlich masks are representations of burning censers placed 
on the temple platforms. 


THE JESTER GOD AND THE JADE HEARTH 


Recent iconographic research by Kent Reilly (1990) and Freidel, Schele, 
and Parker (1993: 132-139) has established that Formative Olmec and Classic 
Maya rulership was closely tied to the concept of the world center—that is, the 
kings were frequently portrayed as the living embodiment of the axis mundi. 
This theme of centrality was graphically portrayed by the jewelry and costume 
worn on the royal body. For the Maya, an item of jade placed at the central 
crown of the head symbolized the world axis. Coined the Jester God by Schele 
(1974: 49), this device commonly displays the themes of the world tree and the 
jade hearth. 

Richard Hansen (n.d.: 147-148) notes that the Classic Maya Jester God 
frequently bears the visage of the Principal Bird Deity, the pre-Hispanic form 
of Vucub Caquix. In support, Hansen cites a Late Classic Jester God displaying 
both avian and vegetal imagery (Fig. 151). The conflation of the monster bird 
with growing trees can be readily traced to the Late Pre-Classic Kaminaljuyu 
Stela 11 and the Dumbarton Oaks plaque, which portray rulers wearing Prin- 
cipal Bird Deity trees atop their heads. Both examples display three circles, 
quite probably the hearthstones in profile (Fig. 15b—c). Schele and Miller (1986: 
120) identify these headdress elements as personified forms of the axis mundi. 
However, foliated Jester Gods frequently appear in identical contexts in Classic 
Maya art. In addition to crowning the tops of heads, they often display the face 
of the Principal Bird Deity (Fig. 15d—-1). On the Leiden Plaque, the tree above 
the bird head supports three balls, probably the same three spheres appearing 
on the trunk of the cited Late Pre-Classic examples (Fig. 15d).The blending of 
the monster bird and tree to represent the axis mundi is entirely apt, because this 
creature is the archetypal denizen of the world tree. Pre-Hispanic scenes of the 
bird being shot out of the tree are well-known and can be traced back to as 
early as the Late Pre-Classic period (see Coe 1989). In one Late Classic vessel 
scene illustrating this episode, a growing tree tops the head of the monster bird 
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Fig. 15 The aviform jade Jester God as the world axis: (a) anthropomorphic form of the 
Principal Bird Deity wearing world tree at crown of head (after Hellmuth 1987: fig. 719); 
(b) Jester God world tree with three balls on trunk, Stela 11, Kaminaljuyu (from Schele 
and Miller 1986: pl. 32a); (c) Jester God world tree with three balls on trunk, Dumbarton 
Oaks plaque (after Coe 1966: figs. 2 and 7); (d) Jester God world tree with three balls on 
branches, Leiden Plaque (after Schele and Miller 1986: pl. 33b); (e) Early Classic avian 
Jester God (after Miller 1986: pl. 20); (£) smoking Jester God, Lamanai Stela 9 (after 
Reents-Budet 1988: fig. 1); (g) avian Jester God with flanking foliation, Copan Stela P 
(after Fash 1991: fig. 50); (h) Late Classic aviform Jester God, Temple of the Inscriptions 
sarcophagus, Palenque (after Schele and Miller 1986: fig. 1.31); (i) aviform Jester God as 
world tree (after Hansen n.d.: fig. 117g). 
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(Fig. 15a). Once severed from the defeated bird, this head would constitute the 
same form of the Jester God, a bird head sprouting a verdant tree. 

The Jester God not only occurs as single jade atop the head but also as a set 
of three encircling the brow. In this context, the three jades denote the axis 
mundi hearth. Richard Hansen (n.d.: 146, 148) notes that La Mojarra Stela 1 
depicts a Late Pre-Classic version of the triple-stone headband, here as flaming 
Principal Bird Deity heads (Fig. 16e). Hansen (n.d.: 146, 148) compares this 
headband to a Late Classic example from the Oval Palace Tablet at Palenque 
(Fig. 16f). In fact, the triple Jester God headband is very common in Classic 
Maya iconography and appears in the monumental art of such sites as Machaquila, 
Seibal, Xultun, Yaxchilan, and Naranjo (Fig. 16g-i).'* In addition, epigraphic 
references to the triple Jester God occur in texts from Early Classic Tikal and 
Yaxchilan as well as Late Classic Copan and Palenque (Fig. 16a—d). One Late 
Classic Palenque ruler, Lord Xoc, adopted the triple Jester God as his name 
(Fig. 16d). In the Palace Tablet scene illustrating this accession and naming, the 
protagonists are seated on three thrones marked with the heads of a jaguar, fish, 
and serpent (see Schele 1979: 52). In the Quirigua Stela C account of the 4 
Ahau 8 Cumku creation event, the three stones are described as jaguar, water, 
and serpent thrones (see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: fig. 2:5), a series 
virtually identical to the Palenque scene. The three Palenque thrones probably 
allude to the three precious stones embodied in the name of this king. 

Rather than being limited to royal headbands, the triple Jester God also 
occurs in scenes to delineate the middle place. Three Early Classic Jester Gods 
appear on the walls of Tomb 19 of Rio Azul (Fig. 16j).The heads are that of the 
Principal Bird Deity topped by a tree. Each of the central tree trunks supports 
a large bead, much like the ball and columns from the three-stone group at 
Izapa. Whereas Rio Azul Tomb 12 concerns the four directional sides of the 
cosmic house, Tomb 19 depicts the jade hearth and the middle place. In the 
Late Classic murals of Bonampak Structure 1, the triple Jester God hovers in 
the sky above the Room 1 accession and coronation (Fig. 16k). At times, the 
triple Jester God can be united as a single stone representing both the flanking 
profiles and the middle frontal face (Fig. 16l). This convention reveals that the 
zoomorphic yaxhal wits nal or “greening maize mountain” depicted on the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross at Palenque is actually the three-stone place from 
which the Maize God emerges. 


4 For examples aside from those illustrated, see Naranjo Stelae 12 and 14;Yaxchilan Lintel 
58; Xultun Stelae 10 and 23; and Machaquila Stelae 3, 4, and 8. An Early Classic censer 
provides an in-the-round view of a triple Jester God headband worn by a monkey scribe 
(see Berjonneau, Deletaille, and Sonnery 1985: pl. 365). 
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Fig. 16 The triple Jester God in Maya epigraphy and art: (a) triple Jester God in 
accession expression, Tikal Stela 4 (after Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 5b); (b) triple 
Jester God preceded by hun ahau compound, Yaxchilan Lintel 20 (after Graham and von 
Euw 1977: 47); (c) triple Jester God, possibly read ox hun, Copan Stela J (after field 
drawing by Barbara Fash); (d) Lord “Xoc” appellative, Palace Tablet, Palenque (after 
Schele 1979: fig. 10); (e) Proto-Classic ruler with triple Jester God headdress, La Mojarra 
Stela 1 (after Winfield Capitaine 1988: fig. 7); (f) triple Jester God headdress, Oval Palace 
Tablet, Palenque (after Schele 1979: fig. 8); (g) triple Jester God headdress, Machaquila 
Stela 7 (after Graham 1967: fig. 57); (h) triple Jester God headdress, Seibal Stela 10 (detail 
of drawing by James Porter); (i) triple Jester God headdress, Xultun Stela 3 (after von 
Euw 1978: 15); (j) three Jester Gods painted on walls of Tomb 19, Rio Azul (after Hall 
n.d.: fig. 15); (k) three Jester Gods in sky band of Room 1, Bonampak (after Miller 1986: 
pl. 1); () conflated triple Jester God (after Berjonneau, Deletaille, and Sonnery 1985: pl. 
397). 
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Although Jester God images tend to be relatively small articles of adorn- 
ment, massive examples do exist. Carved from jade boulders, these may well 
have served as the sacred, precious hearthstones of the community. Stephen 
Houston (personal communication, 1989) notes that the massive, round jade 
boulder from the Sun God’s tomb at Altun Ha is actually a Jester God (Fig. 
17a). If spread out, the design can be identified readily as the head of the Prin- 
cipal Bird Deity topped by the world tree (Fig. 17b). As Pendergast (1982: 48, 
73) notes, this same entity appears as stucco masks on the sides of Structure B- 
4, the temple containing the tomb (Fig. 17c). Projecting out from the upper 
stairway Structure B-4, the Sun God’s tomb is a massive stairway block, much 
like the aforementioned stairway blocks used in fire offerings. Both the tomb 
roof and the adjacent round altar on the open temple summit bear evidence of 
burning, and clearly fire was an important ritual focus of Structure B-4 
(Pendergast 1982: 46, 72, 110, 117). Although it is not known whether the 
Jester God boulder was actually used in fire rituals, this spherical jade carving 
probably represented a sacred hearthstone. 

Aside from the Altun Ha boulder, other massive carved jades can be cited as 
probable sacred hearthstones.An Early Classic jade statuette depicting the Maize 
God with a Jester God headdress may also be a symbolic hearthstone (Fig. 17d). 
This large jade—as well as similar examples from Copan and other sites (e.g., 
Fash 1991: pls. vin, 1x; Kelemen 1969: pl. 242a, b)—was probably the prized 
contents of a sacred bundle. The Tablets of the Cross and Foliated Cross at 
Palenque portray images of large Jester Gods in the center of unwrapped cloth 
bundles (Fig. 17e). A Late Classic polychrome represents another unwrapped 
Jester God bundle, here placed before God D, the anthropomorphic counter- 
part of the Principal Bird Deity (Fig. 17f). Portrayed as a rounded skull, the 
bundle image is capped with the same jeweled tree commonly found with 
Jester Gods, including the Altun Ha example. In the accompanying text, the 
head is qualified with the sak or “white” prefix, in probable reference to sak 
hunal, a Classic term for the Jester God (Schele 1991). 

In early colonial Quiche accounts, the sacred bundle carried and cared for 
by the temple priests is explicitly described as a fire ( gagal ) bundle. The El titulo 
de los sefiores de Totonicapan describes the contents of the Giron-Gagal bundle as 
a sacred stone (Recinos 1950: 205, n. 3).'> In the Late Classic Vase of the Seven 


'S The identification of bundles with fire ritual and the three hearthstones is not restricted 
to the Maya. John Pohl (personal communication, 1994) notes that the Mixtec sacred bundles 
typically appear with the fire drill and stick. As part of the nose-piercing accession rite 
illustrated on Codex Nuttall page 52, the Mixtec king 8 Deer stands before a sacred bundle. 
Byland and Pohl (1994: 140-148) note that the accompanying priest 4 Jaguar is portrayed 
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Fig.17 Massive Jester God jades: (a) jade avian Jester God boulder from Tomb B-4/7, 
Altun Ha (after Pendergast 1982: fig. 33b); (b) rollout drawing of carved design on jade 
boulder (after Pendergast 1982: fig. 33a—c); (c) Jester God stucco facade from Structure 
B-4, Altun Ha (after Pendergast 1982: fig. 40); (d) Jester God jade boulder in the form of 
Maize God (after Hellmuth 1987: fig. 25); (e) Jester God statuette as contents of un- 
wrapped sacred bundle, Tablet of the Cross, Palenque (after Schele 1979: fig. 6b); 

(f) massive Jester God in unwrapped bundle, accompanying text refers to Hunahpu as 
the taker of the sak hunal stone (after Reents-Budet 1994: 14-15). 
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Gods scene illustrating the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku event, God L sits on a jaguar 
throne surrounded by three bundles, quite probably containing the three stones 
of the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku creation event (see Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
fig. 2:6). Another Late Classic polychrome portrays an actual king seated on a 
throne above two large bundles; next to the throne, there is a rotund stone 
image of approximately the same rounded shape and dimensions as the nearby 
bundles (see Kerr 1992: 370).'° Like the Izapa three-stone group and the Vase of 
the Seven Gods, this scene probably illustrates the throne accompanied by the 
three sacred stones of rulership, here with one unwrapped from its enclosing 
bundle. It is quite likely that such sacred hearthstones were passed through 
generations of kings as statements of sovereignty and territory, in terms not of 
a simple house but of an entire political domain. 

The aforementioned scene illustrating God D with the unwrapped Jester 
God bundle is a mythical corollary of elite dynastic behavior (Fig. 17f ). The 
accompanying text states that the spotted headband twin, Hunahpu, is the taker 
of this stone, and both Hunahpu and his father, the Maize God, also appear on 
this vessel (see Reents-Budet 1994: 14-15). Along with serving as the personi- 
fied form of the day name Ahau, meaning “king” or “lord,’ Hunahpu embodies 
the proper roles and behavior of Maya kings (Coe 1989). One of the major 
mythical tasks performed by this god is carrying and placement of the sacred 
hearthstones (Kerr 1994: 549; Taube n.d.: figs. 72, 74).'” A large and finely 
carved Early Classic limestone sphere—quite probably a sacred hearthstone— 
portrays Hunahpu carrying such a stone above his head (Fig. 18a) (see Hellmuth 
1987: fig. 29). 

The carrying and setting of the hearthstones by the Hero Twins introduces 
the apparent climax of the Classic Popol Vuh epic, the resurrection of their 


as a Chichimec and suggest that the nose-piercing scene concerns ritual ties to peoples of 
Central Mexico. Along with the nose-piercing rite of accession, the sacred bundle was an 
essential ritual component of Chichimec rulership. In the Anales de Cuauhtitlan, after 
Itzpapalotl introduces the Chichimec to the three sacred hearthstones, her body is burned 
and a sacred bundle is made from her remains (Bierhorst 1992: 23). In the immediately 
preceding scene on Nuttall pages 51 and 52, 8 Deer appears with three stones placed on 
mountains. It appears that, like the Chichimec Anales de Cuauhtitlan episode of the Itzpapalotl 
bundle, 8 Deer is shown gathering the three sacred stones used in the sacred bundle cer- 
emony. 

'© In another Late Classic vessel scene, an enthroned king is portrayed with three bundles. 
As in the previous example, the scene concerns the arraignment of captives (see Kerr 1994: 
550). 

One particular Classic way illustrated on the Altar de Sacrificios vase appears as Hunahpu 
carrying a large, rounded stone. The same way character occurs on a stylistically very similar 
vase surrounded by three stones (see Reents-Budet 1994: 174). 
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Fig.18 The placing of the three sacred stones in Maya mythology: (a) Hunahpu 
carrying probable hearthstone, incised cartouche from probable Early Classic sacred 
hearthstone (drawn from photograph in the FLAAR slide archive at Dumbarton Oaks, 
slide EC-st.V-1/11); (b) the Hero Twins with the regalia of their father (detail of drawing 
by Linda Schele); (c) detail of bowl carried by Hero Twin Xbalanque, containing three 
Jester God jewels and probable jade statuette of Maize God (after Robicsek and Hales 
1981: vessel 186); (d) world tree on sarcophagus lid, Palenque; note three serpent jewels 
on branches of tree (detail of drawing by Merle Greene Robertson); (e) the wakah chan 
world tree with three trefoil Jester God stones at ends of branches (drawing by Linda 


Schele). 
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father, the Maize God. In one now well-known resurrection scene, the Maize 
God rises out of the middle of a turtle shell marked by a burning skull hearth 
(see Taube 1993: cover, 77). Much like the accession scene in Bonampak Room 
1, Hunahpu seems to be dressing his father in his jade finery. Another Late 
Classic codex-style vessel represents the Hero Twins carrying the sacred bundle 
and a bow! filled with the jade of their father (Fig. 18b—c). The contents are 
three beaded serpent jewels—the form of the Jester God worn by the Maize 
God—and a seated image, quite probably one of the aforementioned Maize 
God jade statuettes (Fig. 18b). Whereas the accompanying text mentions the 
Maize God entering the water (och ha) as the wak ahau or raised-up lord, a 
closely related bundle and jade dressing scene describes him as entering a road, 
or och bil (see Robicsek and Hales 1981: vessel 82). The same reference to 
entering the road occurs on the sarcophagus text of Pacal, who in the accom- 
panying scene is portrayed as the Maize God at the base of the world tree (Fig. 
18d) (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 76—77).The tree branches are tipped by 
the same three serpent Jester God jewels carried by Xbalanque in the afore- 
mentioned scene (Fig. 18b—c). 

The authors of Maya Cosmos note that the world tree on the Palenque sar- 
cophagus lid is the same wakah chan or “raised-up sky” tree depicted on the 
Tablet of the Cross (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 71, 77-78). In addition to 
the serpent jewels on the two lower branches, the ends of all three tree limbs 
are tipped by a trefoil device (Fig. 18e). This form is commonly found with 
Jester Gods and, in the case of the Late Pre-Classic Dumbarton Oaks plaque, 
serves as the glyph for the Jester God headband (Coe 1966: figs. 11, B3). More- 
over, as jeweled world trees rising out of avian censers, the two Palenque trees 
are strikingly similar to examples of Jester Gods (Fig. 15d—1). The texts of both 
the Palenque Temple of the Cross and Quirigua Stela C state that the three 
green hearthstones were lifted into the sky by the wakah chan tree (Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993: 67, 71-72). It appears that the wak chan ahau, or lord of 
this tree, was the Maize God (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 73). Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker (1993: 418, n. 21) note that, in this context of resurrection, 
the Maize God is a personified version of the world tree.'* By wearing the 
three jade jewels, the resurrected Maize God became the world tree supporting 
the three green hearthstones. When the king placed the triple Jester God on his 
head, he reenacted this basic creation event, the raising of the green hearth and 
the axis mundi into the sky. 


'8 Virginia Fields (1991) makes a compelling case that a great deal of the Jester God 
imagery concerns maize and can be traced back to Middle Formative Olmec iconography. 
However, in her study, Fields focuses specifically on maize rather than the broader signifi- 
cance of the Jester God as the world axis. 
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Fig. 19 Enthroned headdresses in Classic Maya art: (a) detail of Late Classic vessel scene 
illustrating probable headdress behind enthroned Pax God (after Kerr 1992: 378); 

(b) Hunahpu facing Tlaloc headdress on jaguar throne (after Kerr 1990: 192); (c) 
enthroned headdress (see Fig. 13a); (d) Early Classic representation of headdress atop 
jaguar cushion throne with Pop signs (from Hellmuth 1987: fig. 82); (e) Early Classic 
depiction of GI face and headdress atop jaguar cushion throne with po signs (after 


Hellmuth 1987: fig. 115). 


THE TEMPLE AND THE KING 


Classic Maya temples were by no means aloof and impersonal objects di- 
vorced from the human plane. Not only are rulers portrayed on temples, but 
they were directly involved with the temple rites; the vast majority of stelae and 
other Classic Maya monuments are oriented to temples, not palace structures. 
One of the most common themes on Classic monuments is ritual imperson- 
ation and dance, an essential component of temple worship. Certain head- 
dresses used in these dances were prized and sacred articles of the temple. In 
Late Classic vessel scenes, headdresses appear on thrones within temples, as if 
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sentient embodiments of the divine being (Fig. 19a—c). In one revealing scene, 
the spotted twin Hunahpu approaches such an enthroned headdress as if greet- 
ing an omnipotent lord (Fig. 19b). This convention of placing headdresses on 
thrones is not limited to Late Classic art; it also occurs on Early Classic censers 
and cache vessels (Fig. 19d-e). 

In Classic Maya art, it is often difficult to distinguish between temple head- 
dresses and censers (e.g., Fig. 19a and c—e).The similarity partly serves to group 
both as temple items, but the relationship between censers and headdresses 
goes further. Classic vessel scenes show headdresses with burning censers, as if 
they were part of fire-conjuring rites (e.g., Fig. 13a) (Coe 1973: 82; Kerr 1990: 
192; Kerr 1992: 378). Like censers, headdresses become the seat or house of the 
divine being during ritual impersonation. As symbolic homes and mediums for 
the divine, dance headdresses are much like “censers in motion,” and possibly 
for this reason the Maya elite—especially women—often wear symbolic “Quad- 
ripartite Badge” censers as headdresses (e.g., Tikal Stela 2, Yaxchilan Lintels 14 
and 32, Naranjo Stela 24). 

As a form of reciprocal metaphor (see Houston, this volume), headdresses 
are not only compared to miniature temples or god houses, but temples them- 
selves frequently evoke the qualities of ritual headdresses. As repositories of 
divine spirit, temples were considered much like living beings. In one remark- 
able Tikal graffito, a temple is personified as a seated man, with the roof serving 
as its head, the supporting platform as the lower legs and body, and the stairway 
as the loincloth (Fig. 20a). Among the Maya, the temple roof constitutes the 
symbolic headdress of the building. This same concept can be observed in 
Teotihuacan style incensarios. Although Gamio (1922: 29) suggested that the 
composite ceramic censer represents a miniature temple, the interior space con- 
tains not an entire figure but, rather, a large single face, creating an architectonic 
headdress out of the surrounding assemblage (see Berlo 1984). On the afore- 
mentioned Quirigua Stela C and the closely related Stela A, jaguar figures wear 
temple roofs and surmounting birds as headdresses, as if they are dancing per- 
sonified temples (Fig. 20b—c). Stephen Houston (personal communication, 1994) 
notes that the great jaguar litter figure of Lintel 2 of Tikal Temple IV wears a 
thatched temple roof on its head, much as if it were a headdress (Fig. 20d).The 
roof element is partially obscured by a triple Jester God headband. The three 
wits monster heads frequently ranged along the lower front portions of temple 
roofs are probably architectonic versions of the triple Jester God headband (Fig. 
20e).'° 


'? Other examples of three wits heads on the lower front of temple facades occur on Tikal 
Temples I and IH, Yaxchilan Structures 20 and 33, and Bonampak Structure 1. Although 
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Fig. 20 Anthropomorphized temples in Late Classic Maya iconography: (a) Tikal 
graffito depicting temple as seated male, with the roof as the head, the temple platform as 
the legs and hips, and the stairway as the loincloth (after Trik and Kampen 1983: fig. 15b); 
(b) dancing Jaguar God with temple roof topped with bird serving as headdress, Quirigua 
Stela C (after Maudslay 1889-1902, 2: pl. 20); (c) dancing Jaguar God with temple roof 
and bird as headdress, Quirigua Stela A (after Maudslay 1889-1902, 2: pl. 8); (d) Jaguar 
God wearing temple roof and triple Jester God in headdress, Lintel 2 of Tikal Temple IV 
(after Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 73); (ec) temple with three foliated stones in roof, 
detail of Late Classic altar (drawing by Linda Schele). 


additional wits heads tend to continue on the flanking sides, the consistent appearance of 
three heads on the frontal facades suggests that the triadic grouping constitutes the central 
and essential message. 
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The overlapping themes of temple, censer, and headdress are frequently por- 
trayed on Classic Maya frontal stelae (Fig. 21a—b). The frontal stelae of Copan, 
Quirigua, and Tonina display an elaborate concern with headdresses, frequently 
formed of stacked heads and earspool assemblages accompanied by outwardly 
facing profiles. When wearing these headdresses in ritual, the kings would ap- 
pear as animated versions of temple and censer iconography. At certain sites, 
there are stone monuments depicting only the head and headdress, intermedi- 
ate forms between stelae and censers. Although major stone monuments, the 
“stelae” of Salinas de los Nueve Cerros are strikingly like flanged censers (Fig. 
21c). Moreover, elaborate texts cover the sides and backs of Palenque stone 
censer supports, as if these monuments constituted the Palenque version of 
stelae (see Schele and Mathews 1979: nos. 281, 282, 303, 391). But perhaps the 
most striking example of the ambiguity between frontal stelae, temples, and 
censers is Structure 1 at the Chenes site of Nocuchich. Some 5 m in height, it 
is a solid masonry tower displaying a massive frontal face (Pollock 1970: 43-44). 
Originally supplied with broad flanges on its sides, Structure 1 is a unique 
blending of censer, stela, and temple. 

Schele and Freidel (1990: 90-91) note that Classic stelae frequently portray 
kings as the world tree to denote the axis mundi. However, aside from tree 
imagery, frontal stelae also evoke the concepts of temples and their censers to 
describe the middle place. In terms of Maya cities, this use of temple imagery in 
costume is especially evocative, as it not only places the king in the world axis 
but also unites him to the sacred architectural landscape. Flora Clancy (1988: 
209) contrasts the static quality of the full-frontal stelae of Copan and Quirigua 
with profile representations of rulers: “the full-frontal figures may be under- 
stood as representing the godlike or herolike qualities of Maya rulership, and 
the asymmetrical representations narrate the ruler’s actions and deeds.” The 
same can be said of the great frontal masks and figures displayed on temple 
buildings. By wearing temple costume and motifs, the king becomes the living 
embodiment of the temple and its divine occupants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In their seminal identification of the three hearthstones in Classic Maya 
inscriptions, Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993) have opened up entirely new 
vistas for interpreting Maya architecture and cosmology. In this study, I have 
stressed that the hearth is a central motif of temple architecture, ritual, and 
iconography. As the vitalizing centers of temples, censers symbolized the basic 
three-stone hearth of the Maya household. Through the ritual process of focus- 
ing, censers constituted the house and seat of conjured gods. In addition to 
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Fig. 21 Examples of Maya frontal stelae: (a) Monument 26, Tonina (after Mathews 1983: 
61); (b) recently discovered stela, Tonina (after Yadeun 1993: 88); (c) Stela 1, Salinas de los 
Nueve Cerros (after line drawing by Ian Graham). 


actual censers, temple starve iitiek shrines and three-legged altars also evoked 
the three-stone hearth. As plans of the axis mundi, radial stairway temples were 
closely identified with the central hearth and appear to have been important 
places for fire-making rituals. 

The recognition of the three hearthstones in profile has intriguing implica- 
tions for the interpretation of Maya architecture and iconography. When the 
hearthstones are in profile, the central stone represents the middle place, flanked 
and framed by the other two stones. Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 140) 
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note that the plan of certain triadic architectural groupings reflects the three 
stones as if seen from above. However, it is quite possible that series of three 
linearly oriented temples, such as found with Classic E-Groups, also allude to 
the three stones, albeit not in plan but in profile. In this regard, David Stuart 
(personal communication, 1994) has called my attention to such a grouping at 
Dos Pilas Structure L5-49.The middle structure of this three-temple platform 
contained Panel 18, which mentions the 4 Ahau 8 Cumku event and the green 
hearthstones (see Houston 1993: 23, fig. 4-4). Stuart notes that this monument 
is epigraphically labeled as a “fire stone” and suggests that it may have been used 
in fire-making rituals. 

In this study, I have stressed that the frontal mask panels and profile earspool 
assemblages constitute references to temples and related objects, whether these 
be censers, headdresses, or even the body of the king. Along with the temple, 
they also served as symbolic axes mundi—conduits and temporary “homes” for 
conjured beings. With the outwardly facing profile heads, the frontal masks 
themselves embody the concept of centrality. Much like the hearthstones in 
profile, the flanking profile heads on the headdress and earspool assemblages 
frame the central frontal face (Fig. 21a—c). In the Classic frontal representations, 
the smaller profile masks qualify the central face, which serves as the active and 
dominant image. A similar pattern can be discerned for many of the temple 
facades discussed in this study. Here the sculptures on the sides of central axis 
frame and qualify the “real” events and players. Thus, at Late Pre-Classic Uaxactun 
and Late Classic Hochob, false doorways flank the actual central passage. For 
the Tonina stairway shrine, false stucco hearthstones frame an actual central 
hearthstone, whereas at Copan, zoomorphic tun stones may have flanked a 
similarly appearing tun censer placed on the central axis. A similar case could be 
made for the great masks on the sides of the central stairway, which serve to 
qualify and frame the burning censers and costumed impersonators moving 
along the stairway and central axis of the building. 

As localized embodiments of the sacred world axis, both rulers and temples 
are frequently portrayed with similar accoutrements and iconography. As early 
as Late Pre-Classic Izapa, the throne of kingship was identified with both the 
world axis and the temple. The three raised hearthstones behind this throne 
were also worn as precious jades on the brow of the king. When wearing the 
triple Jester God headband, the king was a living embodiment of the axis mundi, 
as both a verdant tree and a jade hearth. The three wits forms commonly found 
on the lower front of temple facades are probably architectonic versions of this 
triple-stone headband. But, although striking, the many symbolic parallels be- 
tween the living kings and temples fade in comparison to funerary temples, 
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which serve as the homes and embodiment of the deceased king. Much as 
Clancy suggests for frontal stelae, the static and archaistic nature of temple 
facades serves to portray what is enduring and constant in Maya kingship and 
religion, linking the generations of the living to the honored dead. 
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carriers of important religious and political symbolism from the be- 

ginnings of public art in the Late Pre-Classic period. These fundamen- 
tal roles of public architecture remained throughout the history of the Classic 
period and beyond, into the Post-Classic period. From the beginning of Maya 
public architecture, the builders favored the substructure of buildings as one of 
the principal locations to display symbolic and narrative information. This em- 
phasis on the substructural terraces may be the result of historical accident, 


T= FAGADES of Maya architecture served as a stage front for ritual and 


because only in rare cases have elements of the temples above the substructures 
been preserved in buried buildings. Excavations in Group H at Uaxactun by 
Juan Antonio Valdés (1988, 1989) indicate that Late Pre-Classic buildings also 
had architectural sculpture on the entablature of the temples on top of sculpted 
platforms. This pattern of use continued throughout the Classic period, and by 
the Early Classic period builders also used vertical bearing walls as sites for 
imagery. The repertoire of locations, thus, included the terraces of substruc- 
tures, vertical bearing walls in the form of both solid walls and piers, the enta- 
blature above the bearing walls, and roof combs. I suspect Pre-Classic buildings 
also sported roof combs, but, to my knowledge, no archaeological evidence for 
them has yet been uncovered. 

Late Classic buildings continued to use these same zones, although sculptors 
rarely used all of these surfaces in any one building, and artists at different sites 
came to favor particular decoration patterns because of local architectural and 
historical traditions. For example, Palenque’s buildings usually have sculpture 
on the front piers, on the eaves, on the four entablatures, on the roof combs, and 
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more rarely on the balustrades and substructural terraces. At Tikal, sculptors 
favored the entablatures and especially emphasized the huge roof combs; they 
more rarely used the terraces on the pyramidal substructures. Thanks to Barbara 
Fash’s excellent work with the disarticulated sculpture of Copan and to recent 
excavations by the various projects in the Copan Acropolis Archaeological 
Project, we can now identify its pattern as one incorporating pairs of small 
window slits into sculptural sequences arranged on the vertical bearing wall. 
Copan sculptors also modeled the corners of buildings and regularly used the 
entablatures, roof combs, stairways, and speakers’ platforms projecting from the 
stairs. Earlier buildings inside the acropolis have plaster mask sculptures on the 
substructural terraces in the central Peten tradition, although this practice was 
abandoned by the Late Classic period. The builders of Yaxchilan and Bonampak 
concentrated on stairways, entablatures, and roof combs. 

In the Chenes and Rio Bec regions, builders treated the entire front facade 
of the building as a single sculptural sequence, with the image of a huge mask 
flowing from the vertical walls onto the entablature. Sculptors at Copan also 
used this kind of masked fagade on Temples 11 and 22, and at Uxmal it appears 
on the upper temple on the west face of the Pyramid of the Magician. The 
Puuc and Northern Yucatecan styles of architectural decoration used all of the 
areas discussed above but tended to emphasize the balustrades of stairways in- 
stead of the substructural terraces. The prominent exception to this pattern is 
the Osario at Chichen Itza. Peter Schmidt has found that the upper three of the 
seven terraces on this building carried sculptural panels on all four sides of the 
building. The tableros (panels) of the Temple of the Warriors hold relief panels, as 
do most of the platforms and many of the benches at Chichen Itza. 

These sculptural programs were rendered in one of two major techniques: 
plaster modeled over stone armatures or relief mosaic sculpture covered with a 
thin layer of plaster. Sculptors used two techniques in the second kind of sculp- 
ture: to sculpt the stones before they were set in the wall or to carve in the relief 
after the stone was set in the wall. At Copan, it seems clear that some of the very 
deep relief and three-dimensional forms were sculpted before the stones were 
set in the wall, with the fine detailing done after the wall was set. Copan offers 
the only well-documented example of the sustained use of both techniques. 
Most of the architectural sculpture on buildings buried inside the acropolis was 
modeled in plaster, whereas the sculpture of later building (after approximately 
A.D. 650) used stone relief. Most of the buildings at sites in the Peten, Chiapas, 
and Belize have modeled stucco relief, whereas the use of stone mosaic relief is 
characteristic of Copan, Quirigua, the Chenes and Puuc regions, and Northern 
Yucatan. 
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In preparing this paper, I assembled every published drawing or photograph 
of Late Classic architecture decoration that I could find and then sorted them 
into types on the basis of the programs of symbolism their builders used. Obvi- 
ously, in a paper like this, I cannot discuss every one of these sculptural pro- 
grams, but as I worked with the corpus of examples I had assembled, I detected 
repeated themes and strategies that appeared at many different sites. I concen- 
trate on the most important and dominant of these programs as they appear in 
their various forms. Although this inventory is not intended to be exhaustive, it 
will provide a useful look at the kinds of functions and meanings that can be 
documented for the architectural sculpture of the Classic period. 


THE MASK PROGRAMS 


The most ancient and widespread of all architectural decoration in lowland 
Maya architecture are the mask facades, so named because they depict heads 
without bodies under them. Such fagades are known from the beginning of the 
Late Pre-Classic period until the architecture of Tulum at the time of the Euro- 
pean invasion. The earliest versions of the masked facade were created from 
plaster modeled over stone armatures, but by the Late Classic period they were 
also rendered in stone mosaics, especially in the Chenes and Puuc regions as 
well at Copan and Quirigua. 

Although sculptors represented many different supernatural beings in these 
images, they used a standard template for the presentation that varied little after 
its first appearance in the third century B.c. The main head could be a historical 
portrait, an anthropomorphic supernatural, or a zoomorphic supernatural, but 
regardless of the particular being represented, the images set around it were 
usually the same. A set of earflares with appended accoutrements including 
maize foliation, flowers and associated foliation, knots, mat signs, mirrors, and 
other symbols are normally found in these assemblages. Often the most critical 
element is the headband or headdress worn by the mask, because many mask 
heads, including the famous “long-nosed god,” are anonymous without the 
detail of the headgear or earflares. 

On the north fagade of the Palenque Palace, the mask very probably repre- 
sented K’an Hok’ Chitam, a historical ruler. In an unusually complex represen- 
tation of the theme, the central head is flanked by the heads of a serpent bar 
(Fig. 1), with K’awils emerging from its mouths. Late Pre-Classic and Early 
Classic examples of similar masks have framing bands with double-headed ser- 
pents, but in the Palenque example, the Cosmic Monster holds this structural 
position. Elsewhere, I (Schele 1992; and Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993) have 
identified the double-headed serpent as the ecliptic and the Cosmic Monster as 
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Fig. 1 Restoration drawing of the panels from the north facade of the Palenque Palace 


(restored areas are stippled). 


one form of the Milky Way. The presence of either symbol in the contexts of 
the mask fagade located the contexts as that of the heavens. Many Early Classic 
examples of the anthropomorphic heads are now known to represent one or 
the other of the Hero Twins in their roles as planets, but representations of the 
Principal Bird Deity, a jaguar god, mountain monsters, and many others also 
occur. 

The masked substructure that was particularly characteristic of the Late Pre- 
Classic and Early Classic architecture became less popular during the Late Classic 
period. Instead, Late Classic buildings concentrated on using the mask on the 
superstructures in new and imaginative ways. The most extraordinary develop- 
ment was in the Rio Bec, Chenes, and Puuc regions (Gendrop 1983). One of 
the most impressive techniques was to treat the entire facade as a great monster 
head with the door as its mouth, as on Homiguero Structure 5 and the Pyramid 
of the Magician at Uxmal (Fig. 2a). People entering such buildings appeared to 
be walking into the gullet of the monster. At Chicanna and Dzibilnocac, build- 
ers combined profile views of the eye and forehead on the side of the door 
with a front view of the head above it. The effect was the same. Other styles, 
such as at Xkickmook and Chicanna, limited the mask components to the 
entablature so that the head did not have a lower jaw. Many of these facades 
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Fig.2 (a) West facade of the Magician at Uxmal, with a front view of monster head 
(after Seler 1917); (b) facade at Tabascafio, combined front and side view monsters; 
(c) entablature of the Temple of the Cross at Palenque. 


combine the main door mask with stacks of smaller masks, flanking the main 
head or decorating corners. The most elaborate development occurred in the 
Codz Pop at Kabah, where the entire northern facade of the building is cov- 
ered with earflare to earflare stacks of mask heads. 


Who Was That Masked Building? 


The identity of the masks on these facades is the most misunderstood and 
understudied problem in Late and Terminal Classic architecture. Since Seler 
first associated the long-snouted facades of Uxmal with God B and God K, 
these identifications have been widely accepted (Kowalski 1987: 187-202), with 
a special place given to Chaak, the rain god. The evidence has rested primarily 
on the resemblance of the snouts of the masks to representations of these gods 
in the codices rather than to specific iconographic features of the masks. In my 
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own study, I have not identified Chaak unless the image contains either his 
diagnostic shell earflares or his shell diadem. By applying this limitation, I found 
only a single stack of masks at Chicanna with the required identification fea- 
ture. On the other hand, diagnostic features that I could recognize pointed to 
other deities or to places in the sacred landscape. 


Mountains 


David Stuart’s (1987) work with the Copan inscriptions identified the stack 
of mask heads on the corner of Temple 22 as wits! “mountain” personifications. 
The front facade of that temple also presented the door as the mouth of the 
mouth—or a cave (Schavelzon 1980). I suspect that most of the door monsters 
in the northern styles are also mountain monsters, but the diagnostic traits that 
marked mountain images of the south usually are not present in the north. 
Some of these mountains can be identified directly with creation iconography 
as the mountain that held the grain of maize that was used to create the first 
human beings. Those masked facades that do not have distinctive identifying 
traits depend on context for their identity. 


Sky Dragons 


However, not all of the masked facades represented mountains and caves, or, 
if they are mountain fagades, they incorporated other iconography. At Palenque 
the Temple of the Cross (Fig. 2c) has a crocodilian monster model. The creature 
has “cauac” markings and eyelids consistent with a mountain monster, but it has 
water lilies and fish surrounding its head. This combination of signs is distinc- 
tive of the front head of the Cosmic Monster at Copan and Quirigua. 

The reconstruction of Kabah Structure 1A1 shows sky bands flanking the 
center door masks, and the corner masks are linked by entwined serpent bod- 
ies. The same sky band and twisted snakes characterize the western temple on 
the Pyramid of the Magician at Uxmal. Arthur Miller’s (1974) identification of 
these twisted serpent cords as the kuxan sum or “living cord” that connected 
Maya rulers to the heavens has been confirmed by new interpretations of the 
Classic period myth of creation (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 59-122). 
These twisted snakes also mark the creation location called Na Ho Kan, so that 
facades with twisted snakes may very well represent this location or the kuxan 
sum descending to earth. This category of monster facades may represent the 


' This paper was written using the unified alphabet of the Academia de Lenguas Mayas of 
Guatemala, an orthography that also has been accepted in the latest publications of Yucatec 
dictionaries by government and university organizations in Yucatan. The editor of this vol- 
ume did not allow this decision and has imposed his own orthographic conventions. 
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Fig.3 (a) Mask stack from the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza; (b) mask from 
the West Building of the Nunnery Quadrangle; (c) its signs from the Nunnery Quad- 
rangle at Uxmal (b and c, after Seler 1917). 


front head of the Cosmic Monster in these cases, although this monster over- 
lapped mountain imagery and could merge both concepts. There is good evi- 
dence that the Maya saw a complete landscape in the sky. 


Itzamna 


The masks on the Temple of the Warriors (Fig. 3) at Chichen Itza have 
always been identified as Chaaks, but they have flower headbands as their prin- 
cipal diagnostic marker (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 158). Schele (n.d.a; 
Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 410-412) identified this headband as the iconic 
version of the its glyph. The headband is the characteristic marker for God D 
(Taube 1992a: 31-40), whose name has been deciphered as Itsamna, and of the 
cosmic bird that sits on top of the world tree. Its name, Itsam Yeh, Itsam Kah, or 
Mut Itsamnah,”? was written using the same flower sign. Its is the word for 


? Schele (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 41-412) based the name of the bird on an 
occurrence on a pot that has the head of God D followed by what she took to be a ye sign. 
Since then, Grube, Martin, Houston, and others have pointed out that the “ye” sign has a 
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flower nectar but also for what David Freidel (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 
210-213) calls the “cosmic sap”—the sacred and magical substances that seep 
from the objects of the world. Its is also “sorcery” and “enchantment” so that 
itsam is one who enchants and does magic. Itsamna of the codices and Itsamhi 
of the Classic inscriptions was the first sorcerer of this creation. 

In the summer of 1994, Peter Mathews and I examined a great many of the 
long-nosed gods at Chichen Itza. We did not look at every example, but we did 
check most of the masks in the main group, the Osario, and around the Monjas. 
Only the heads on the iglesia lack this flower headband. The vast majority of 
long-snouted heads in Chichen Itza represent the latched-beaked bird of Itsam 
Yeh, the great bird that Taube (1992b: 80) identified as the nawal of Itsamna. 
Nikolai Grube (personal communication, 1994) reminded me that the word 
itsa very likely means “water sorcerer.’ The ubiquitous presence of the Itsam 
Yeh bird on Chichen architecture may have been more than a device to mark 
the buildings as magic places: they also may have referred to the itsa who built 
the site. 

However, ifs signs and long-nosed gods with flower headbands occur with 
equal frequency at Uxmal. In fact, three of the four buildings in the Nunnery 
Quadrangle? have its signs distributed along the superior molding (Fig. 3b). 
Furthermore, all of the mask stacks on the west, north, and east buildings have 
the same flower headband. Perhaps more telling are the house images on the 
west building—they combine the itsam head with the image of a house to form 
the iconic representation of the name Itsam Na, “Sorcery House.’* The famous 
god of Yucatan was not a crocodile or iguana house as Thompson (1970) 
proposed, but it was a house for sorcery. The north building had its own way of 
making this identity. Its house images have vision serpents emerging from their 


hook in its interior. Grube and Martin (in Schele and Grube 1994: 18) identified the 
second sign in the bird name as kah and suggested that the name was Itzam Kah, “Town 
Sorcerer.” I have checked this sign in photographs but have not seen the original pot. If it is 
their ka sign, then their reading of the name would be the better one. Because I have used 
the Itsam Yeh name in several other publications, I will retain it until a general consensus is 
achieved. David Stuart also pointed out two examples from Xcalumkin that have the bird’s 
name as Mut Itsamnah. There were at least two names for this bird during the Classic 
period. 

> All of the observations concerning the iconography of the Nunnery Quadrangle were 
made in collaboration with Peter Mathews in preparation for a book we will be publishing. 

* This area of the entablature of the west building was reconstructed by Mexican archae- 
ologists, but Jeff Kowalski, Peter Mathews, and I have examined records of the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia on these restorations and feel that there was reason- 
ably good evidence for the entablature as restored. 
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summit. Like the west building, it was a place where the lords of Uxmal trav- 
eled to the otherworld and called forth creatures and ancestors from that world. 
The entire Nunnery Quadrangle is an Itsam Nah. 

Other buildings in the north are similarly marked. A doorway in a building 
at Sisila has its signs surrounding it and I suspect that the masks on the north 
side of the Codz Pop at Kabah are also flower-banded Itsamnas. Most impor- 
tantly, the Itsam Yeh bird stands over the door to the inner sanctuary of the 
three temples in the Group of the Cross at Palenque. The same image of bird- 
surmounted houses appears on pots and on the ascension stelae of Piedras 
Negras. But perhaps the most stunning example is the encased temple known 
as Rosalila at Copan. It is covered with the Itsam Yeh bird. All of these buildings 
are Itsam Nah. Moreover, the Palenque buildings are named glyphically as pib 
na and kunul. The first term means “underground house” and the second is 
“seat-conjuring place.” Kun has been identified by Barbara MacLeod (personal 
communication, 1992) as the term for “seat” and kunul by Schele (1987) as a 
“place for conjuring.” Thus, all of the names for these special houses refer to 
them as a place where conjuring and magic are done. 

Other kinds of buildings were also marked as houses, nah, through symbolic 
imagery. The towers of the Rio Bec style have long been recognized as model 
images of the pyramid temples of cities further to the south like Tikal. House 
images without specific markings as to their functions also graced buildings at 
Chicanna, Kabah, and Hochob. Houston (in his editorial comments) suggested 
that Rio Bec towers were “abbreviated, synechdochic precincts” with both 
pyramid and palace combined into one architectural symbol. 


CREATION IMAGERY 


Recent insights (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 59-122) into the creation 
myth of the Classic period have provided a template that explains many archi- 
tectural arrangements and imagery programs of the Classic period. The myth of 
Creation describes the setting up of a series of structures by the principal ac- 
tors, who include the Maize God, the Paddlers, Itsamna, and God L. The struc- 
tures they created included three thrones that formed the first cosmic hearth, a 
turtle or peccary that Chaak cracked open to allow the rebirth of the Maize 
God, a house made up of four sides and four corners, a cosmic tree called 
Wakah Chan, a maize tree called the K’an te Na, a ballcourt made of a cleft, and 
finally a mountain. Most of the structures have analogs in the constellations and 
other patterns of the sky. These actions took place at a series of supernatural loca- 
tions including, among others, Na Ho Kan (“House-Five-Sky”’), Matawil (??°), 
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Kab Kun (“Earth seat”), Yax Hal Wits (“First True Mountain”), Ho Hanab Wits 
(‘“Five-Flower Mountain”), Ek’ Nab (“Black Sea’), K’a° Chan (“Lying-down 
or Closed Sky”), K’a Nab (“Lying-down or Closed Sea”), Wak Chan (“Six or 
Raised-up Sky”), Wak Nabnal (“Six or Raised-up Sea”), etc. 

One of the major strategies of Late Classic builders—in fact, throughout 
Maya history—was to create analogs of these objects and locations in their 
architecture. One of the most central of these symbols was the three stones of 
creation. According to Stela C at Quirigua, the three stones consisted of a 
jaguar throne stone, a snake throne stone, and a shark (or xok) throne stone. 
Like a hearth in a Maya house, these “stones” were typically arranged in a 
triangle. This arrangement is a very ancient and familiar pattern in Maya archi- 
tecture, and it continued to play a major role during the Classic period. The 
Group of the Cross at Palenque created the three stones as a way of centering 
the world and establishing the place of creation. I think the last remodeling of 
the main plaza at Tikal by Ruler A created analogs of the three stones with 
Temple 33 and the North Acropolis at one point of the triangle, and Temple I 
and Temple II at the other two points. There are many other examples found at 
many different sites. The imagery placed on or within these groups could re- 
flect the identities of the three stones or be independent of them. 

The turtle and the trees appear less directly in the imagery, although they are 
still there. At Uxmal, the House of the Turtles located above the ballcourt may 
be a reference to the turtle of creation. At Copan, the west facade of Structure 
26 depicts the history of the site emerging up the stairs from the inside of the 
inverted head of a vision serpent. The top of the altar, which is also the roof of 
the serpent’s mouth, has an image of the maize tree emerging from the crack in 
the turtle’s back (Fig. 4). The trees of creation could be symbolized in poles and 
images, but they were not made into buildings—at least not to my knowledge. 

However, buildings were sometimes named for them. David Stuart (per- 
sonal communication, 1987) was the first to realize that Temple 16 at Copan 
and the Temple of the Foliated Cross at Palenque have the same name—Na 
K’an Te. The inscription on Tikal Stela 31 records another building of the same 
name—but we do not know which one it was. Temple 16 is the most complete 
of these: it had great Pawahtuns on the corners supporting a roof that had a sky 
serpent arching across. Below on the front steps were a great maize plate, band 


> In Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993), I used the value ch’a for T128. However, new 
substitution patterns have shown that this sign was k’a or k’al (MacLeod n.d.; Schele and 
Looper 1996). These two locations would have been K’a Kan, “Lying-down Sky,” (or K’a[]] 
Kan, “Closed sky”) and K’a Nab or K’al Nab, “Lying-down Sea” or “Closed Sea,” with both 
forms probably referring to the sky and sea before they were separated. 
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Fig.4 The altar at the base of the hieroglyphic stairs at Copan. Drawing above appears 
on the top surface of the altar. 


with earth signs, and another with a zigzag band with le signs. This last image 
marks the place of creation on many pots. Matthew Looper’s (1995, n.d.) work 
on nearby Quirigua has shown that the entire site reproduces the geography of 
creation. He has identified Stelae A and C along with zoomorph B as the three 
stones of creation. Earlier, Grube, Schele, and Fahsen (1991) had identified the 
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Fig.5 Copan West Court, south facade of Temple 11. 


main plaza as the Ek’ Nab, and Matthew Looper (personal communication, 
1994) has identified at least one building on the acropolis as the Ho Hanab 
Wits. David Freidel® identified the West Court in the acropolis at Copan as the 
Ek’ Nab because the level of the first terrace is marked as the surface of water 
by a huge stone shell on the south facade of Temple 11, by crocodile heads on 
the platform on the west side of the court, and by the reviewing stand depict- 
ing Chaak rising from the waters (Fig. 5). 


Na Ho Kan 


According to the text of Quirigua Stela C, Na Ho Kan was the place where 
the jaguar throne stone was set up by the Paddler Gods. Along with the other 
two thrones, the cosmic hearth was put in place so that the turtle could be 
cracked open by Chaak. The hearth and the turtle have been identified in the 
constellation of Orion just below one of two points where the ecliptic crosses 


® David Freidel made this identification in a portion of Maya Cosmos (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993) that we eliminated for editorial reasons. His major evidence is that the re- 
viewing stand shows Chaak rising from the watery underworld in an image analogous to 
the Cosmic Pot (Schele and Miller 1986: pl. 122). The inscription on that pot identifies the 
location as the Ek’ Waynal Ek’ Nabnal. 
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Fig.6 Pot showing the supernatural location called Na Ho Kan. 
Photograph by Justin Kerr. 


the Milky Way. In the ritual of the Bacabs, the Maya called this location the 
place of the four roads (Schele 1993). Maya painters left us a picture of Na Ho 
Kan on a black-background pot (Fig. 6), where they recorded the location as 
Na Ho Kan Wits Xaman, “House-Five-Sky Mountain North.” Entwined ser- 
pents representing the kuxan sum meander through the space and surround the 
gods who are being born. 

The Maya seem to have used these entwined serpents and sometimes en- 
twined cords to mark buildings they meant to represent Na Ho Kan. These 
cords mark the main pyramid at Xunantunich (Fig. 7) as this sacred location. 
Deity representation of te’, “tree,’ and moon signs sit in the lower register amid 
enframing runs of entwined cords. The second level has sky bands entwined 
around Pawahtuns and a now-destroyed central figure. The upper register is 
nearly destroyed, but it appears to have stepped frames arranged side by side in 
a row. Nikolai Grube (personal communication, 1995) and I believe that this 
frieze represents Na Ho Kan and that the entire pyramid is the Na Ho Kan 
Wits. The same Na Ho Kan mountain also may be represented at Hochob, 
which has twisted snakes above its monster door, and at Payan, which has twisted 
snakes emerging from the sides of its monster door. 

The east facade of the Monjas at Chichen Itza (Fig. 8) is one of the most 
interesting representations of the creation. Its lower zone and the area above 
the medial molding has stacks of Itsam Yeh heads with the heads of gods emerging 
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Fig.7 Twisted cord/snakes of Na Ho Kan at (a) the main pyramid at Xunantunich and 
(b) Pyramid of the Magician at Uxmal. 


above their beaks. At least one of these gods is a paddler. The medial molding 
has the twisted cords of the kuxam sum and the stepped frame from Xunantunich. 
The door has the teeth of the cave monster set in the serrated contour of the 
lip. A sky band with planetary signs that represent the signs on the ecliptic sits 
about the door. Snakes with zigzag bodies surround a feathered opening. The 
figure inside the opening may represent the owner of the house, but Nikolai 
Grube (personal communication, 1995) and I believe it also refers to the Maize 
God who sits at the place of creation unfolding the path of the planets along 
the ecliptic. The upper molding consists of corner snake heads joined by an 
angular pattern with serrated edges. This pattern is particularly prevalent on the 
west building of the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal, where flowers fill the 
spaces between the lattice. The upper side of this snake has the upper bands that 
occur on the Venus bundles on the platforms in the Main Group and the Osario 
Group. This symbol is part of the Tlaloc-Venus war complex. Thus, creation 
unfolded here in association with war and politics. 


The Creation Mountain 


The most pervasive images from creation mythology is the creation moun- 
tain. It was represented in two ways: as the Yax Hal Witsnal and as the snake 
mountain. The first of these two kinds of mountains appears in its most infor- 
mative iconic form on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross at Palenque (Fig. 9a), 
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Fig.8 Chichen Itza, the east fagade of the Monjas. Drawing by John S. Bolles. 








clef in the Lop of Sustenance Mountain 





Fig.9 Mountain monsters from (a) Palenque, Tablet of the Foliated Cross, Yax Hal Wits; 


(b) Tikal Temple IV, Lintel 3; and (c) Bonampak Stela 1. 
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where its name, Yax Hal Witsnal (“First True Mountain-place”), occurs in its 
eyes (Schele and Freidel 1991). Other forms appear on the base of Bonampak 
Stela 1 (Fig. 9c) and Lintel 3 of Temple IV at Tikal (Fig. 9b). All three versions 
have a stepped cleft in the forehead, out of which emerges maize in the form of 
either the plant or the god. I think this mountain was portrayed on the roof 
comb of the Temple of the Sun. The mountain is surrounded by sky bands and 
Pawahtuns holding strange tubes extending from the mountain. This scene may 
show the Maize God or some other deity sitting in the mountain cleft as he lays 
out kuxan sum.’ I suspect the figure sitting on top of the mountain as he holds 
the double-headed serpent bar is Kan Balam in the role of the Maize God. The 
creation mountain also occurs at Chicanna, where it has maize rising from its 
cleft and a person sitting inside its maw. 

This Yax Hal Witsnal appears in full architectural form at several sites. The 
most impressive example of the Yax Hal Wits comes from Copan in the form of 
Temple 22. Although its very complex iconography has yet to be put together, 
some elements are well known. The front door was the mouth of a huge mon- 
ster, and although we have recovered only a fraction of the pieces, we have 
found the eyelids and the molars are marked with “cauac” signs (Schele 1986). 
Both are signs of the wits monster. The stacks are corner masks that are clearly 
mountain monsters, and the entablatures had Maize Gods emerging from other 
symbols that included huge maize leaves, Venus glyphs, and portraits of the 
king. 

A related image appears on Temple 5D-33-2nd at Tikal. The lower moun- 
tain image has a person sitting inside the maw with snakes emerging from the 
sides of the mountain. This is both the Yax Hal Witsnal and the snake mountain. 
The middle level mountains also combine an emerging head and maize images 
with snakes emerging from the mouth, and the top level on the bearing wall of 


7 The Paris Codex, as well as several pots, such as the Acasaguastlan Vase, show deities, 
usually the Maize God or the Sun God with snakes flowing outward from the crooks of 
their arms or extending outward from their navels or wounds in the torso. The Paris Codex 
new year’s pages show the twisted cords of the Maize God’s umbilicus (and its analog in the 
intestines of a sacrificial victim) flowing through several successive scenes of creation that 
climaxes with the laying out of the ecliptic in the sky and all its constellations. Taube, 
Grube, and I interpret this new year’s image as a replay of the unfolding of the sky order at 
creation. In terms of the Classic period creation story, this action took place at the Orion 
nexus where the Maize God was reborn. Orion sits near one of the two locations in the sky 
where the ecliptic crosses the Milky Way. The second location is also represented in Maya 
art in images of the king holding the Double-headed Serpent Bar as he wears the costume 
of the world tree. This image corresponds to the nexus at Scorpio. I take the snakes in all 
these compositions—whether represented as a twisted umbilicus or a ceremonial bar—to 
represent the ecliptic. 
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Fig.10 Stucco from Uaxactun Structure G-X-Sub 3. The lower head represents the Yax 
Hal Wits sitting in the Primordial Sea. The upper head represents a human-made 
mountain with a snake penetrating it from side to side. This is the earliest representation 
of snake mountain in Mesoamerica. 


the temple itself depicts an open-mouthed crocodile with vegetation, perhaps 
maize, growing from its back. 

Presentation of different versions of the mountain on different levels is also 
a feature of the Late Pre-Classic fagade from Group H at Uaxactun (Fig. 10). 
The largest platform on the upper level of the acropolis had a stack of moun- 
tain monsters flanking the main stairs. The lower mountain has a double cleft 
and vegetation emerging from its side. It sits in water scrolls filled with fish. This 
image is a perfect representation of the creation mountain of the Popol Vuh 
myth—“split mountain—bitter water.” It is also the Yax Hal Wits. 

I think the upper mountain in this image is the human-built mountain of 
the city. The head variant in its mouth is tsuk, the sign that usually marks the 
nose of mountain monsters. A vision serpent penetrates through the mountain 
to make it snake mountain. I believe this snake mountain is a very early version 
of the symbol that became the famous Coatepec of the Aztec founding myth. 
Sites where “snake mountains” appeared may well have considered themselves 
to be “Places of the Cattail Reed” or Tollan, in the nomenclature of the Aztec. 

The most impressive snake mountain in Maya architecture is the Castillo of 
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Chichen Itza. Most interpretations of this pyramid have identified the snakes 
on the balustrades and in the doorway above as Kukulcan or Quetzalcoatl. The 
heads at the base of the pyramid (Fig. 11a) certainly are feathered, but I do not 
think the main reference is to the Post-Classic god Quetzalcoatl. Feathered 
serpents have a long and ancient history in Maya art—and almost all of the 
examples from both Early and Late Classic contexts are vision serpents. At 
Chichen, feathered serpents are also war serpents—as Karl Taube’s (1992b) work 
has shown. In the image of snake mountain at Uaxactun, the serpent penetrates 
the pyramid from side to side. At Chichen Itza, both balustrade and doorway 
serpents appear head down in the position of descent, in contrast to vision 
serpents that normally rear in head-up position. This contrast in position is a 
critical difference. 

The balustrades of the Osario and the Caracol and the moldings of buildings 
throughout Chichen depict serpents entwined in a twisted pattern. Sometimes 
they are feathered serpents twisting around flowers or eyes as in the Great 
Ballcourt. At other times they are marked with feathers, flowers, clouds, jade 
disks, and other jewels. All but the flowered snakes have a long history in Maya 
art, but the twisting of these snakes into cords (Fig. 11b) marks them as the 
kuxan sum. They are the umbilicus that descends to connect the sacred space of 
Chichen to the Milky Way and the heavens. This theme was particularly fa- 
vored in the north. 


The Cleft 


One of the most prominent characteristics of the creation mountain is the 
cleft in its head. In the Popol Vuh and at Yaxchilan, the word for ballcourt is 
hom, which is also the word for “abyss, chasm, hole.’ Moreover, the stepped 
sides of the ballcourt match the shape of the cleft in the mountain top (Schele 
and Freidel 1991: 308; Gutierrez 1994). Ballcourts were programmed to reflect 
this identity. 

At Copan, the ballcourt carries images of the prideful bird of the last cre- 
ation in his full glory as the red macaw (Kowalski and Fash 1991). He is shown 
before the Hero Twins defeated him (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 362— 
372). The markers in the floor of the Ballcourt Ib show the Hero Twins en- 
gaged in the ball game of the Popol Vuh myth. At Chichen, the imagery of 
creation was presented with a slightly different twist (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 
1993: 374-385), but it was creation nevertheless. The ball-game scenes show 
the teams playing with a skull ball as in the creation myth and the sacrifice of 
the loser generates a gourd vine. This vine is found throughout Chichen, but 
on the upper register of the piers of the Lower Temple of the Jaguar, the vine 
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Fig.11 (a) Feathered snake head at the base of the stairs of the Castillo; 
(b) twisted snakes from the Caracol (after Marquina 1950: fig. 273). b 


emerges from the head of old gods who sit in the ends of the creation turtle as 
the Maize God is reborn. In the north building this vine makes a lattice around 
poles represented on the center piers. The Maize God lies in the lower register 
with feathered serpents emerging from his belly like an umbilicus. The inner 
scenes depict the transfer of political power within the context of the ball 
game. Other ballcourts emphasized the role of the ball game in war, alliance 
making, and as a portal that allows communication with the ancestral dead. 
Tonina and Yaxchilan both show the ancestral dead on the ballcourt markers. 

The cleft had other manifestations in the facades of buildings, especially in 
the north. The double-stepped cleft represents the mountain cleft in its most 
reduced form. It is used on an interior wall of House B in the Palenque Palace 
(Fig. 12). At Tonina, the mountain cleft was built into one of the lower terraces 
to mark the whole mountain as a place of creation. The cleft signs are placed 
base-to-base as if one is the reflection of the other. This sign also became a 
prominent theme in the mosaic fagades of the north. It is part of the entabla- 
ture design on the Palace of the Governors at Uxmal and on Structure 1 at 
Xlabpak, among many other buildings. 

The stepped frame I have already pointed out in northern architecture may 
also represent a mountain. This frame also occurs with some frequency in 
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Fig.12 (a) Mountain cleft from House B at Palenque; (b) mirrored clefts from Tonina; 
(c) cleft symbol from Xlabpak Structure 1; (d) cleft from Structure 1A2 at Kabah (c and 
d, after Pollock 1980). 
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Teotihuacan art, where Parsons (n.d.) tentatively associated it with mountains. 
The most extraordinary use of this frame in the Maya area is at Acanceh in a 
building that many associate with the Teotihuacan style (Miller 1991). Huge 
birds fold around the corners of the entablature as two rows of these stepped 
frames stretch out between them. Inside the frames sit a series of animals, in- 
cluding birds, bats, snakes, and various land animals. The upper band has a cloud 
band with hanging feathered shells. The medial molding is compartmented 
with alternating braids and po signs. I have unsuccessfully tested these animals as 
constellations, but the presence of the birds on the corners suggests we are 
looking at something associated with the sky. 

The same stepped frames show up on Yaxchilan Temple 33. Here the facade 
had three niches with figures sitting on thrones. I do not have photographs or 
drawings showing the detail of the thrones, but I wonder if they do not repre- 
sent the three thrones of creation. Between them sit two of the stepped frames 
with a stafflike vertical between them. The staff widens in the top where it 
divides into four partitions. I suspect these are either xukpi bird staffs like those 
carried by Yaxun Balam in his dances or they are world trees. Because the step 
in front of this building carries images of the ball game with direct references to 
the game of creation, I suspect this is yet another facade using creation imagery 
as part of the supernatural sanction for political history. 

These stepped frames also show up at Copan in several contexts, including 
in the Cementerios Group where they have infixed “cauac” signs or aged 
supernaturals emerging from within. In general, they seem to mark a particular 
kind of location—that may or may not have been associated with mountain 
locations by the Classic Maya. 


MAT AND FLOWER HOUSES 


Barbara Fash (Fash et al. 1992) brought to our attention the existence of 
Popol Nah or “mat house” in Classic period architecture. Mat houses were 
places where the councils of nobles and other leaders met. Similar houses dis- 
cussed in the ethnohistorical and ethnological literature (Fash et al. 1992: 434— 
436) describe various kinds of functions, including feasting, dancing, and the 
meeting of councils. Mat signs distributed across its facade mark Structure 22a 
(Fig. 13) as a Popol Nah. Its symbolism includes 9 Ahaw glyphs, and it may 
display images of the lords constituting the council. According to Barbara Fash’s 
restoration drawing, there was a roof comb with a lord sitting on a double- 
headed jaguar throne. 

Stephen Houston (personal communication, 1992) also pointed out that the 
Cordemex dictionary of Yucatec Maya equates nikteil nah or “flower house” 
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Fig. 13 Mat and flower houses: (a) Copan Temple 22 and (b) detail from the Codz Pop 
at Kabah (after Pollock 1980). 


with popol nah. The most amazing of these flower houses is House E at Palenque. 
It is the only building within the palace that had no evidence of a roof comb, 
and, at least in its final version, it had rows of flowers painted in rows on the 
west facade. Texts and images inside the building belong to the reign of Pakal, 
Akul Anab II, and Balam K’uk’. These images included the accession of Pakal 
on the Oval Palace Tablet, its throne with references to Pakal, Kan Balam, K’an 
Hok’ Chitam, and Akul Anab II. Other sculptures and paintings depict the 
Cosmic Monster, the White-Bone Snake, and a procession of lords moving 
toward the Oval Palace Tablet. The proximity of steambaths suggests that the 
Southwest Court, which borders on the flower facade, was used for vision rites 
and contacting ancestors. 

The Tablet of the 96 Glyphs dates Pakal’s dedication of House C to 9.11.2.1.11 
9 Chuen 9 Mac (Nov. 1, 654). The dedication phrase calls the building the Sak 
Nuk Nah, “White Grand House.” Quiche friends in Guatemala have told me 
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that they call their council houses sak jah, their cognate of the lowlands Maya 
sak nah. This gives us three names for council houses—popol nah, nikteil nah, and 
sak nah. 

At Chichen Itza, there is at least one other kind of council house—the 
Temple of the Warriors and the Temple of the Chacmol below it (Freidel, 
Schele, and Parker 1993: 157-160; Schele and Freidel 1990: 364-370). This 
council house is not marked as a mat, flower, or white house. Instead it depicts 
the council on the piers inside the temple structure above (or in portraits on 
the wall above the bench in the Temple of Chacmol). On the piers in front of 
the substructure a procession of warriors, priests, lords, and captives converge 
on the stairs so that a ritual of governance is forever frozen in process. Above sits 
a Chacmol statue, which Mary Miller (1985) identified as a theme derived 
from depictions of captives in the southern lowlands. The recent discovery of a 
nude Chacmol has proven her right. 

Like other important buildings in Chichen, the temple described above has 
feathered serpents as the main columns in the entry door. Their heads are down 
in the position of the kuxan sum snakes, and the upper panel below the lintel 
carries images of Pawahtun holding up the sky. Other Pawahtuns stand on the 
doorjambs leading into the temple with the squash vine from the ball-game 
scene rising beside them. The outer walls have stacks of masks, which have the 
flower headband of the Itsam Yeh bird (Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993: 158). 
The Temple of the Warriors and very probably the Temple of the Chacmol are 
itsam nahob, “conjuring houses.” 

Between the stacks of Itsam Yeh heads sit panels with feathered serpents, but, 
in these images, the bird dominates the design. The head has the bifurcated 
tongue and other anatomical features of a snake, but the body has the legs of a 
bird. This creature wears a collar and has arcs of small and large feathers circling 
its upper body. It truly is a serpent bird, or, more likely, it is the front view of 
legged serpents known at Copan and Cacaxtla and in the Xiuhcoatl of Central 
Mexico. In its mouth sits the head of a man wearing a stepped nose ornament. 
I believe this image descends from the Tlaloc warrior images prominent at 
Teotihuacan and earlier warrior images from the southern lowlands. 

Other buildings in Yucatan combine the Itsam Nah imagery of the Temple 
of the Warriors with the themes of flowers. I have already discussed the west 
building of the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal as an Itsam Nah, but both the 
west and north buildings intersperse reversed frets that I believe to be muyal, 
“cloud,” signs with a lattice pattern (Fig. 14). The lattice has zigzag edges, and it 
is filled with flower images. I suggest that this flower lattice represented a real 
kind of temporary structure made for ritual use, like the nikte arches so promi- 
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Fig. 14 (a) Flower lattice and muyal symbol from the north building of the Nunnery 
Quadrangle and (b) detail of the flower lattice. 


nent in Yucatecan ritual today. However, it also marks these houses as nikteil nah. 
This flower lattice is also prominent on the Monjas at Chichen Itza, which may 
be another flower house. 

Most importantly, the Codz Pop of Kabah is covered on one side with stacks 
of masks. I suspect they are Itsam Yeh birds for many have flower headbands, but 
the medial moldings have serpents made of the same zigzag lattice. Twisted 
cords ride above the serpent bodies, and a row of flowers is below it. The 
flowers continue onto the other side of the building, where the entablature had 
a row of standing figures. I suspect these may be the equivalent of the precinct 
lords shown on Structure 22a of Copan. 

Finally, Structure 1 of Labna interweaves many of these themes into a tapes- 
try of symbolism defining the many functions of the council house. The south 
facade of the center wing has pop, “mat,” signs on its lower walls. The south 
facade has the double-stepped frets that identify the mountain cleft, but here 
with stacks of flowers and its signs filling the empty spaces. The west facade also 
has ifs signs on it. This building is marked as an itsam nah, a nikteil nah, and the 
cleft in the mountain of creation. 


WAR IMAGERY 


The Nunnery Quadrangle and the Temple of the Warriors discussed above 
have direct war imagery included within the symbolism of the flower council 
house. At Chichen, it consists of the warriors and captives included in the 
procession colonnade on the west side. The terraces on the south side also have 
images of reclining warriors wearing mosaic headdress and goggle eyes. They 
carry smoking staffs with a mirror attached as jaguars and eagles sit between 
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Fig.15 (a and b) Detail of the west building of the Nunnery Quadrangle. Photographs 
by MacDuff Everton; (c) detail of the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, Teotihuacan; (d) War 
Serpent with goggle-eyed headress and emerging founder from Yaxchilan Lintel 25; 

(e) person emerging from the Uxmal serpent; (f ) captive from the rear of the north 
building of the Nunnery Quadrangle. 
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them chewing on sacrificial hearts. Exactly this combination of imagery recurs 
on the platform of jaguars and eagles. 

In the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal, the war imagery occurs in two forms. 
On top of the Itsam Yeh stacks on the north building sit goggle-eyed Tlaloc 
(Fig. 15a) bundles associated with war and sacrificial imagery in the southern 
lowlands as early as the Tikal-Uaxactun war of a.p. 378. The nude figures on 
the rear of this building are also bound as captives. The west building is even 
more extraordinary. There are two feathered serpents (Fig. 15b) that loop across 
the facade with their bodies intertwining. Only one head survives, but it has a 
human wearing a xok fish mask emerging from its open maw. Peter Mathews 
(personal communications, 1995-97) and I assume the other head was similar. 
Both tails are complete with rattles, but a feathered object rides on the tail 
above the rattles. Upon close examination of this object, Mathews and I real- 
ized it is the Uxmal version of the drum major headdress associated with war 
and accession at Palenque (Schele and Villela 1992). More importantly, this 
combination of feathered serpent and headdress is the exact image (Fig. 15c) 
on the Temple of Quetzalcoatl—the primary war monument at Teotihuacan 
(Taube 1992b; Parsons 1985). That feathered serpent of war floats in the pri- 
mordial sea, whereas at Uxmal it floats among clouds and flowers, but the effect 
is the same—the war serpent is sanctioned by supernatural space. 

Closely related imagery occurs on the Venus Platform in the Main Plaza at 
Chichen. There the upper molding of the platform has an undulating rattle- 
snake body attached to a three-dimensional head emerging from the top of the 
balustrade in an image (Fig. 15e) that is even closer to the Teotihuacan original. 
Instead of shells, the Chichen artists depicted fish around the body to show it is 
in the primordial sea. The temptation is to suggest that the artists of Uxmal and 
Chichen Itza copied the Temple of Quetzalcoatl at Teotihuacan, but by the 
time the Maya constructed their buildings, Teotihuacan was long-abandoned. 
Moreover, even before the abandonment of Teotihuacan, the Temple of 
Quetzalcoatl had been encased in a later temple that did not carry this symbol- 
ism. The image of the snake bearing the headdress of war had to be a much 
more widely distributed and understood symbol than its representation at 
Teotihuacan. 

War iconography is also associated with the Upper Temple of the Jaguars at 
Chichen. Freidel, Schele, and Parker (1993: 374-384) identified its imagery as 
associated with ox ahal places that celebrated victory in war. They proposed that 
the inner murals represented the founding wars of the Itsa and the exterior 
showed intertwined war serpents, shields, and jaguars surmounted by tok’ pakal, 
the symbol of war for the Classic Maya. Recent examinations of the east facade 
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identified the objects resting between the entwined serpent bodies as flowers. 
Flower serpents are also prominent in the buildings newly excavated at the 
Court of the Thousand Columns under the direction of Peter Schmidt. 

War imagery and its association with ballcourts also abound further south. 
Barbara Fash’s (W. Fash 1991: 145) work with the fallen sculpture of Temple 26 
reconstructed huge Tlaloc masks on the upper temple, and David Stuart (n.d.) 
has shown that the inner inscription records the dedication of the building and 
the dynasty history in what he calls Maya and Teotihuacan “fonts.” The facade 
includes portraits of Copan’s warrior kings, who also appear in Tlaloc war cos- 
tumes on the hieroglyphic stairway rising to the temple above. Temple 16 and 
the West Court can also be identified with this imagery. Built by Yax Pasah, the 
last great king of Copan, the stones fallen from its upper temple and substruc- 
ture include Tlaloc imagery of all sorts as well as skulls, ropes, and other associ- 
ated themes. Excavation under the oversight of Alfonso Morales on the temple 
described above found glyphs referring to K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’as the founder. 
William Fash (1991) first identified a huge headdress from this upper fagade as 
combining a k’uk’ mo’ image with Tlaloc features, and he and Barbara Fash have 
suggested that the figure that once sat in a quatrefoil portal inside the building 
was also a portrait of the founder manifesting the quetzal as his way or nawal. 
The ancestral theme is reinforced by the presence of the 16 members of the 
dynasty on Altar Q below the stairs. 

Finally, the south end of the West Court has two low altars dedicated many 
years earlier by Smoke-Imix-God K. Most interesting, the small building be- 
tween them has an effigy drum and banner stones lying in front of it. The 
presence of banner stones here suggests the scaffold sacrifice discussed by Taube 
(1988) and the banner ritual of Panquezlitztli that is so prominent in the imag- 
ery and architecture of El Tajin, the Mixtec codices, and the founding myths of 
the Aztec (Koontz n.d.). Similar banner stones were found in association with 
Group 6 at Cerros (Kathryn Reese-Taylor, personal communication, 1994) 
and with the Early Classic temple at Copan nicknamed Papagayo. That build- 
ing is directly associated with the ballcourt, as is its successor, Temple 26. 

At Tikal, the major war imagery I have observed occurs in the Group of the 
Seven Temples.The stuccos on the rear of the central temple include cartouche 
shields that appear on skirts worn in period-ending rituals in Late Classic Tikal. 
This same design also marks the headdress of the God of Zero, who 1s one of 
the main protagonists in the ball-game imagery at Copan. These cartouches lie 
between images of crossed bone awls like those used in bloodletting rites. In- 
terestingly, these seven temples are associated with a triple ballcourt. 
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HISTORICAL IMAGERY AND NARRATIVES 


At Tikal, two buildings related historical narratives in particularly dramatic 
ways. The Temple of Inscriptions relates an extraordinary history of Tikal be- 
ginning at 5.0.0.0.0 and concerning not only its rulers but a supernatural en- 
tity named with a sak sign and a hix-faced bird. The dedication phrase for this 
building names it a waybil, a term that is related to the modern Quiche term for 
their lineage shrines—waribal. The interior of the building with its many graf- 
fiti seems to have been a place where members of the lineage spoke with their 
ancestors in vision rites. 

A captive display narrative was modeled in stucco on the entablature of 
Structure 5D-57.The scene shows the ruler named Hasaw Kan K’awil holding 
a prisoner at the end of a rope in an event called nawah, “he was ornamented [as 
a sacrifice]. Hasaw Kan appears in a Tlaloc-Venus war costume. The recorded 
date places this event 13 days after he captured Jaguar Paw, the ruler of Calakmul. 
Recently, Simon Martin (personal communication, 1994) recognized Jaguar 
Paw’s name among the glyphs in the text to the right of the figures. 

At Palenque, the same nawah, “ornamentation,” event is shown on the sub- 
structure of House A, where nine captives kneel or stand waiting for their fate. 
The texts on the inner two captives say that they are being ornamented as the 
captives (yahal) of the king. On the opposite side of the court, six additional 
captives are depicted on the substructure. Each has his name next to him and is 
mentioned in the text on the central stairs in association with building dedica- 
tion rituals (Schele 1994). The sculptures on the piers and entablatures of these 
buildings do not survive in the detail necessary to reconstruct the full program, 
but surviving fragments suggest there were standing figures on the piers around 
the court—especially House C and D. The entablatures show supernatural heads 
among which human figures danced. 

The west side of House C has seated portraits of rulers, of which at least one 
can be identified as Pakal. The outer piers of House A and AD displayed other 
portraits of kings, although their identities do not survive on House D. I have 
taken these portraits to represent the kings of the succession with their mothers 
and fathers seated below them, although the particular identities of any of them 
must remain speculative in the absence of glyphic names. Merle Robertson 
(1985: 4-5) argued that House D was early and assigned it to the reign of Kan 
Balam, whereas I have always felt that Houses A, D, and AD were one building 
and thus dated to the time of the latest-named king—K’an Hok’ Chitam. I 
have recently reviewed the inscriptions on pier a and above the piers on this 
building and think that they may record its dedication and the day on which 
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the gods entered the house. At least one of these dates is readable as 9.11.15.14.19 
4 Cauac 7 Tzek, and the date above the piers appears to fall within the same 
k’atun. Because prisoners on the west substructure carry the date 9.11.9.10.13, 
I now think House A may belong to these dates, while reserving the possibility 
that the dedication dates may refer to a building below the present structure. If 
House A is this early, the identity of the pictured figures will have to be reevalu- 
ated. 

The shattered piers on the north (House AD) have few remnants left, but at 
least one figure holding a spear and wearing a peccary headdress has the name 
K’an Hok’ Chitam next to his head (Robertson 1985: figs. 252-253). We can- 
not tell much more about the images on these northern piers, but it seems 
likely that all of them represented images of the king as warrior. These images 
stood above the substructure that had K’an Hok’ Chitam represented in a series 
of masks surrounded by doubled-headed serpents and a Cosmic Monster frame. 
Little has survived of the entablature, but this fagade and the substructural deco- 
ration that turned to the corners focused on K’an Hok’ Chitam as warrior and 
center of the cosmos. 

Only the piers of the Temple of the Sun (Fig. 16) have survived with enough 
detail to tell us something of that program, but I think it hints at the strategy 
used for all three temples. The plain substructures had alfardas with texts that 
linked the births of the Palenque triad god associated with each temple to the 
ritual in which they entered the temple on 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb 5 Kayab. This 
date and event was repeated on Piers A and D of the Temple of the Sun. Piers B 
and C represented frontal standing figures presumably engaged in this house- 
entering ritual. Only the feet of Pier B survive, but another figure sits inside the 
maw of a white bone snake on its northern side. There may have been a match- 
ing figure on the inside of Pier C, but it did not survive; however, much of the 
outer figure did. It represents a man dressed in elaborate gear carrying a Tlaloc 
shield. The reference seems to be to Tlaloc-Venus warfare. 

The same association of war with house dedication ritual appears on Temple 
18 of Copan (Fig. 17a). David Stuart (personal communication, 1987) first 
suggested to me that the only date recorded for the four figural piers possibly 
corresponds to 1 Cib 19 Ceh (9.17.2.12.16), the dedication date of Temple 11. 
If he is right, and I think he is, then these four piers record the dedication 
rituals of an earlier building that took place in the West Court, probably on the 
south facade of Temple 11.The texts on the two eastern panels identify the 
figure as Yax Pasah, whereas the western texts have no surviving personal name. 

The location of the dance is probably the West Court that I have already 
associated with the Lying-down Sea, Tlaloc-Venus war and founder’s rituals, 
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Fig. 16 Palenque, Temple of the Sun, Pier C. 


and scaffolding and banner rituals. The stairway at the base of Temple 11 was 
long ago identified by Miller (1988) as a false ballcourt with Chaak emerging 
from the sea. Grube and Schele (1990) also identified it as a Wak Ebnal, a “Six- 
Stair-Place,” of the kind associated with ball-game sacrifice. Its dedication text 
names it as both the yol, “the portal of?’ and the ballcourt of Yax Pasah. 

The ritual shows Yax Pasah and his companion dancing on the sign of a 
plaza or a mountain. The dancers wear trophy heads and one has a stuffed body 
hanging on his back. All are festooned with ropes and three of them carry 
shields and spears. The fourth dances with skull rattles. This feature is very 
important because it associates this ritual with that on a pot. 

The pottery scene (Fig. 17b) centers on a small itsam nah that holds a bundle, 
a censer with a baby sacrifice, and two headdresses. Six naked figures dance 
before the bundle with their penises perforated and bound with paper. Three of 
them hold serpent bars with flints in the mouths of the snakes. Two of them 
hold the skull rattles and bundles. The sixth holds a bundle, and the seventh 
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Fig. 17 Narrative themes: Dance of the Skull Rattle, (a) Copan 
Temple 18. Drawing by Ann Dowd; (b) scene showing 
supernaturals dancing with the rattle. 


wears the guise of the way named Sak Ox Ok or “White-Three-Dog.” I 
know of at least two other pots that show this ritual, and the dance in Room 3 
at Bonampak has performers who wear the same chest belts and knots. All of 
these narrative images apparently depict this ecstatic dance. 

Tonina is the site that emphasized the display of captives most forcefully. Not 
only are captives extremely prominent in the imagery of the stone sculptures, 
but recent excavations by Juan Yadeun (1992, 1993) have revealed captives, 
many of them named as historical individuals, rendered in stucco on the build- 
ings built on terraces 5,6, and 7, and another building straddling the fourth and 
fifth terraces has a bench with legs representing trilobed flints. Its backrest 
depicts Venus with a peccary resting in its folds. I (Schele n.d.b) have suggested 
that this represents Venus in Gemini, which corresponds to its northernmost 
extension. 

Yadeun (1993) has discovered the depiction of yet another ritual at Tonina. 
Rendered in a stucco frieze, the scene (Fig. 18a) shows wayob and characters 
from the creation myth cavorting within a huge feathered (or foliated) scaffold 
mounted with skull and trophy heads. Justin Kerr has two pots in his archive 
showing the same ritual. Pot 4924 (Fig. 18b) depicts two scaffolds—one with 
skulls and the other with a person seated on a throne inside each frame. At least 
one of them has the face marking of God A’, so that I am not sure if they are 
humans, humans transformed into wayob, or supernaturals. The Tonina scene 
has a box frame sitting in front of it. And as at Tonina, wayob cavort around the 
scaffold as skeletal nawals dance with severed heads and human attendants bring 
battle banners into the scene. 

This same relationship between myth and its ritual reenactment may also 
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Fig. 18 (a) Tonina, stucco panel, and (b) pottery painting depicting the Tonina ritual. 
Photograph by Justin Kerr. 


explain the piers of House D on the Palace at Palenque. Pier B depicts a de- 
capitation scene that may be the sacrifice of one twin by another. Freidel, Schele, 
and Parker (1993: 273-274, 280-281) have identified Pier C as the redressing 
of the Maize God after his resurrection. He holds the Wakah Chan, the tree he 
will soon erect at the center of the world. They also identified the scene on Pier 
D as asnake dance performed by First Father and First Mother after his redress- 
ing. He wears a Tlaloc around as he dances. Pier E is too damaged to be read, 
but Pier F shows another decapitation scene in which the Maize God is the 
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aggressor. I suspect this scene represents the final punishment of the Xibalbans. 
Finally, the surviving text on Pier G records the birth of First Mother in a form 
directly related to the same information in the Group of the Cross. A second 
clause included u chukwa, the verb for “capture” inflected for the transitive. I 
suspect this text continued from Pier A and that the full text described the 
episodes of the myth of creation as depicted on the piers. 

Of course, these scenes may be purely mythical, but Coe (1989) published 
an excerpt from a Kekchi source discovered by Estrada Monroy (1979). This 
part of the document describes a town-founding ceremony conducted by Ah 
Pop’o Batz’. The heart of the ceremony was a dramatic reenactment of the 
Popol Vuh myth in the tradition of the modern Dance of the Conquest and 
other pageants of the Guatemalan highlands. Coe (1989) used this account and 
comparative data from other cultures to propose that the Popol Vuh story had 
always been performed in great public dramas. I propose that the piers of House 
D depict exactly this kind of performance. If I am right, then the scenes there 
are both mythical and historical. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In a relatively short study such as this, it was not possible to include a com- 
plete survey of all the strategies of decoration used by the Maya during the Late 
Classic period. For example, I did comment on the programs that have been 
documented on the residential architecture for both royal and elite households 
in the Copan Valley, at Tikal, at Palenque, and elsewhere. At Copan, at least, the 
imagery used in elite households shares the imagery and compositional pattern 
with royal households. A detailed comparison between the two sets of imagery 
might distinguish motifs and symbols that were restricted to royal versus elite 
context, but to my knowledge nothing of this sort has so far been identified by 
any researcher. Distinctions in rank or status seem to have been signaled by 
scale, quality of craftsmanship, materials, and quantity but not by restrictions of 
imagery or composition. 

Gathering material for this paper also yielded surprises. For example, I did 
not anticipate that so many buildings in Yucatan would have flower, mat, and its 
symbols to mark them as community and conjuring houses. The unexpected 
prevalence of this symbolism may reflect the prominence of the multepal form 
of government in the north (Schele and Freidel 1990: 356-376; Grube 1994). 
And although I knew that the long-nosed heads on the Temple of the Warriors 
at Chichen Itza represented Itsam Yeh, I did not expect this image to be so 
ubiquitous in the architecture of the north. The symbolism of many northern 
buildings marks them as itsam nah. The architecture of the southern lowlands 
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did not use Itsam Yeh in mask stacks but placed the full-bodied bird on various 
parts of the building. 

Finally, one of the most pervasive strategies used by Late Classic builders was 
to construct analogs of locations and landscape features associated with the 
creation of the fourth world. Many architectural programs functioned to center 
the world in the time and space of creation (Freidel, Schele, and Parker, 1993: 
123-172, 362-372). This strategy was not unique to the Maya; it can be docu- 
mented throughout Mesoamerican history. Reilly (1994, n.d.) has identified 
much of the same symbolism in architecture at La Venta, and Bernal-Garcia 
(n.d.) has traced the imagery of creation through the art and architecture of 
major cultural traditions of Mesoamerica. Garcia Zambrano (1994) has docu- 
mented the cosmology of Pre-Columbian rituals of foundation and their asso- 
ciated cosmology as they survived into the early colonial period. 

Perhaps the best documented example of creation symbolism in public ar- 
chitecture is the Templo Mayor and the sacred precinct of Tenochtitlan. Townsend 
(1979, 1992: 108-154) has discussed the use of cosmology in Aztec art and 
architecture with great detail and subtlety. The Templo Mayor is a replica of 
snake mountain where the patron god of the Aztecs, Huitzilopochtli, was born 
from his mother Coatlicue (Matos Moctezuma 1987; Broda, Carrasco, and Matos 
Moctezuma 1987) and materializes the great foundation myth at the heart of 
the Aztec state (Le6n-Portilla 1987).The caches (Broda 1987) around its base 
helped identify its location as the primordial sea at one level and as the swampy 
lake around Coatepec on the other. Other offerings reflect its meaning as the 
sustenance mountain (Taube 1986). Finally, Koontz (n.d.) has shown that the 
people of El Tajin materialized the same cosmology of mountain, ballcourt, 
water source, and founding in the architecture of their city. For Mesoamericans, 
the city and the architectural sequences in it were the earthly manifestation of 
creation and founding throughout their history. Like a great cultural fugue, the 
many different traditions replayed these themes with variation and changing 
emphasis. Maya builders constructed their buildings within that tradition. 
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Lastly, there is the problem of relating the architecture to the ancient 
culture, of determining its position and function in the life of the 
people. This, in a sense, is the ultimate goal of architectural research, 
and until the problem is solved, we cannot feel that the remains possess 
full meaning, or that they rest in their true historical setting. (Pollock 
1940: 200) 


ORE THAN fifty years ago H. E. D. Pollock (1940) posed two impor- 
M« problems: how did the ancient Maya use buildings, and how did 

they invest them with meaning? Recent work brings us closer to 
solving these questions, perhaps in ways that would have surprised Pollock. In 
the first place, Mayanists now enjoy better “contextualization,” to use David 
Webster’s term. Careful, focused archaeology helps us understand the architec- 
tural energetics, ancestral memorials, lineage and site-oriented rituals, and long- 
term dynastic themes discussed in this volume. As William Fash stresses, expensive, 
deep excavation—not test pitting—allows us to study such things, although, to 
be sure, shallow excavations widen our sample. In the second place, fresh inter- 
pretations of glyphs and imagery enable us to consider a new set of issues, 
including levels of metaphor, encoding social hierarchy, performance, and the 
vital forces thought by ancient Maya to animate their buildings. Few contribu- 
tors could have written the same essays even five years ago. Third, students of 
Maya architecture increasingly find themselves in dialogue with specialists from 
regions and disciplines with which we have had little contact. Mayanists may 
now draw upon innovative studies of buildings in Suffolk, Tenochtitlan, Chan 
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Chan, and Madagascar. Some comparisons will prove misleading or poorly con- 
ceptualized, or our information may be inadequate for the job (see Johnston 
and Gonlin). At the least, though, the extended range of possibilities pries us 
away from accustomed paths and rutted thinking. 


THINGS SAID 


The papers in this book go far in establishing the contours of future debate 
on Maya architecture. One group of papers shows how regional variation and 
idiosyncratic emphases interplay with broad commonalities of belief. For ex- 
ample, the “hearth” theme discussed by Taube appears throughout the Classic 
Maya region but expresses itself in a great variety of ways. Its subtle, multilay- 
ered meanings accord with the notion that “meaning is not a single or unitary 
thing” ( Johnson 1993: 31). Maya designers, builders, and sculptors make rich 
and imaginative linkages of the general to the particular, or the mythological to 
the tangible, and then back again: a “water house” occurs both in mythological 
time and space and, apparently, as particular buildings at Comalcalco, Copan, 
and perhaps Altun Ha; a grouping of smooth cobbles is at once a heap of worn 
stones and the fons et origo of creation.’ Furthermore, Fash and Schele docu- 
ment the widespread distribution of certain types of ritual building, such as 
“mat” or “flower houses,” whose elaborate, sculpted facades reflect their in- 
tended use.” None of these structures, however, copies slavishly from other 
buildings but instead uses similar elements in new combinations or, as Miller 
puts it, “a vocabulary that was both universally Maya and simultaneously local.” 


' See Jameson (1990: 106) for comparable levels of hearth metaphor in ancient Greece. 

? We have only just begun to understand such thematic buildings. Structures associated 
with disembodied skulls and crossbones occur in several contexts, ranging from supernatu- 
ral depictions on pots (Lopez and Fahsen n.d.: fig. 10.6) to Structure 5D-96 at Tikal (Coe 
1967: 89) and probably the platforms in the Cementerio Group at Uxmal (Graham 1992: 
121-133). Parenthetically, the platforms at Uxmal may have been used for specific offerings, 
because one glyph of uncertain context records the Yucatec word for “tobacco,” k’u-?tso, 
k’uts—Graham (1992: 131, B1).This recalls later practice at Coba, where a structure appar- 
ently specifies ritual offerings and their supernatural recipients—Houston (1989: 30). Simi- 
larly, “water houses” appear in a number of sites, including Comalcalco (Andrews 1989: fig. 
20), unprovenanced vessel in the Denver Museum of Natural History (personal observa- 
tion), El Peru and vicinity (Houston, this volume, fig. 18), Temple 11 at Copan (Karl Taube, 
personal communication, 1994), and Structure A-2 at Altun Ha (Pendergast 1979: pl. 17). 
Another type would be the “Teotihuacano” or “Tula” house connected to the mythogenic 
“otherness” of royal famlies (David Stuart, personal communication, 1994). Good examples 
include those at Tikal (Laporte Molina n.d.: 133-148). The salient question is, Do these 
represent types of structures codified by the Classic Maya? William and Barbara Fash are 
currently working out some of these details in their research at Copan, including the detec- 
tion of possible “charnel houses” and “founder’s temples” (personal communication, 1996). 
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Additional work needs to be done to determine where and when such build- 
ings appear and what their local attributes might be. Research by Hansen (this 
volume) and others (Valdés 1992a: 28-29) indicates that some features linked 
to the Classic period in fact originate long before. 

The themes of metaphor and personification appear throughout the vol- 
ume, especially in papers by Houston, Stuart, and Taube. As in many cultures 
(Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995: 22-23, 42-44; Littlejohn 1967), the ancient 
Maya projected the concept of “house” into many domains, often through the 
device of “reciprocal metaphor” (see Houston, this volume). Taube shows that 
the sun or moon could be eclipsed by a figurative doorway curtain; a constella- 
tion represents the hearth of a house writ large across the nighttime sky.* The 
motivation for such metaphoric projections is not hard to find. Familiar forms, 
whether of the house or human body, provide an immediate basis of ideas for 
organizing the world (Pearson and Richards 1994: 10). Their familiarity makes 
them especially suitable for “structural replication” (Vogt 1969:571—-581; Jamison 
n.d.: 133), which acquires force through repetition and by its intelligibility to a 
large number of people. 

Personification, too, is seen widely in Maya architectural symbolism. The 
Classic Maya explicitly liken buildings to human beings and not only in a 
metaphoric sense. Just as people consume food, so do the heat and smoke of 
incense burners activate and vitalize architecture (see Stuart, this volume). To 
put this another way, the Maya regarded some, if not all, buildings as animate 
entities. In this respect, Maya buildings strongly evoke architectural concepts in 
southeast Asia (Waterson 1990: 115-137), where, in a “two-way mapping,” the 
house objectifies the body and the body personifies the house (Carsten and 
Hugh-Jones 1995: 43).* The fact that such parallels occur is relatively uninter- 


> An inscription from Tamarindito further suggests that royal ancestors were defined in 
terms of “houses” (Houston 1993: fig. 4-17), perhaps analogous to the na or localized 
patrilineages of the Tzotzil Maya (Laughlin 1975: 245; Vogt 1983: fig. 6.4). In this text 
appear the names of mother and father, the first linked to something that can be partially 
deciphered as nikte nah (? NIK-te na-hi) or “flower house,” the father to the “maize” or “8 
house” (AH-?-na na-hi). However, we do not know precisely what these terms mean: the 
pairing of house labels is unique to this inscription. Future research should evaluate the 
potential of Lévi-Strauss’s model (1987) of “house-based societies” or sociétés ad maison. 
These consist of “a hybrid, transitional form between kin-based and class-based social or- 
ders” in which the “house as name, concept or building . . . (offers) . . .an image or demon- 
stration of the unity achieved” between conflicting forces (Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995: 
8, 10). 

* Africanists also emphasize the presence of “house souls,” often of a complex sort, and 
the wide use of body metaphors to describe house and community (Blier 1987: 118-119, 
131; Griaule and Dieterlen 1954). 
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esting—after all, body/house metaphors are close to universal. What concerns 
us more are the specifics, how such metaphors relate to indigenous theories of 
the human body. Regrettably, our knowledge of Maya theories 1s poor in com- 
parison to knowledge about ancient Nahua belief (Lopez Austin 1988). 

Other essays present a growing understanding that buildings are both recep- 
tacles for, and participants in, ritual activity. In this way, architecture serves as 
rather more than a billboard for emotive “key symbols” (Ortner 1973), “models 
for”’/“models of” reality (Geertz 1973: 93; see also Jamison n.d.: 100-103, 122— 
124), or “canonical symbols” (Blanton 1994: 8-13), although these surely come 
into play. Few visitors to Maya cities can miss the obtrusive, formal emphasis on 
architectural verticality and social rank, palatial and social exclusivity, central- 
ized ancestral precincts, and dynastic exaltation. The building facades discussed 
by Schele make bold statements about the way the world is, the way it was, and 
the way it should be. Nonetheless, in very practical terms, the shape and layout 
of buildings permit certain activities to take place. Monumental stairways, for 
example, do many things beyond allowing people to move up or down a build- 
ing or platform. Iconographic and textual data show that stairways or terraces 
can display tribute, booty, and captives. By sitting at various levels, the Maya 
establish or confirm relative social ranking; by ascending stairways, they move 
back in time and retrace dynastic succession.° 

Proskouriakoff (1963: 120) pointed out long ago that the Maya manipulate 
space in ways that can serve more than aesthetic needs. Classic buildings not 
only create mass but define and enclose space (see also Kubler 1985: 249). 
Participants in processions move through them in predetermined ways to cre- 
ate what de Certeau calls a “spatial story” (de Certeau 1984) that “weave(s) 
time and space together into a kind of narrative” (Thomas 1993: 81). The audi- 
ence perceives such activities as mediated by the dramaturgical qualities, sight 
lines, and acoustical properties of spaces (see Upton 1979). Progressive enclo- 
sure, additional doors, corridors, and rooms change the meaning of a space by 
making it more difficult to get to, so that, in David Pendergast’s words (1992: 
62-63), openings and plazas go from “unrestricted” to “claustral” in their lay- 
out, perhaps with implications for the “ever widening gulf between rulers and 
ruled” (see also Awe, Campbell, and Conlon 1991). We see this at Palenque. A 


> Ina sense, such stairways exemplify Anthony Gidden’s (1989: 276) notion of time/space 
relations, developed in turn from Heidegger’s point that “time does not exist” but rather “is 
expressed in the nature of how things are, their persistence and change” (italics in original). 
Stairways are places where the “flow of action”—ascent and descent—takes place in “time- 
space” contexts, instantiating “rules and resources which have no time-space existence (save 
as memory traces)” (Giddens 1989: 275). That is, action triggers dynastic memory in a 
publicly charged manner. 
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cursory “access analysis” of the “Palace”—in fact, a series of distinct structures 
of varying date and function—suggests that an unremarkable sector of small 
rooms to the southeast was the least accessible—techniques from Huler and 
Hanson (1984); data from Robertson (1985a, 1985b). Presumably this pattern 
reflects room or building function, although, as Johnston and Gonlin (this vol- 
ume) argue, we cannot glibly equate diminished accessibility with increased 
“privacy,” a culturally loaded term. 

Another theme in the papers is the discussion of individual regal wishes in 
the design of buildings. William Fash demonstrates for Copan that there is 
much less innovation than one would think, with rulers renewing “tried and 
trusted religious themes” by renovating and expanding the structures that ex- 
emplify them. However, when good evidence is in place, particularly from ear- 
lier and later rulers, some patrons stick out as “visionaries,” to use Fash’s term. 
They cause large shifts to take place in architectural mass and orientation of site 
cores. Something, perhaps an impetus even greater than individual aggrandize- 
ment, made all of this activity worthwhile. Whether such changes result from 
the ebb and flow of dynastic interaction and symbolic affiliation remains un- 
clear (e.g., Jamison n.d.: 105-115). 

The historical setting of Maya architecture is taken up by Mary Miller (this 
volume). She delves deeply into the design of meaning in Classic architecture 
and stresses the multivocality of architecture. In terms of discourse, this means 
that many stories or “narratives” can be read into Maya buildings, some report- 
ing, perhaps, on what went through the minds of the patrons in commissioning 
such works. Many of us believe that such stories can be convincing, even though, 
to some, they call for an unacceptable degree of “verstehen and empathy” (Watson 
1991: 269). Glyphs allow us to identify patrons or “possessors of buildings,” in 
more precise Maya parlance. With varying success, we can place constructions 
within an historical context of war and alliance and a more impersonal frame- 
work of ritual, building function, and house nomenclature (see Houston, Stuart, 
this volume). But this should not be undertaken lightly or in a spirit of over- 
confidence. Glyphs offer the welcome possibility of understanding in small part 
historical agents and their motivations (Bourdieu 1990: 41), of seeing that, 
“(h)ouses are built and rebuilt by individuals ... who have their own view of 
the work, even if that view is a rereading or restatement of the dominant or 
socially accepted view” ( Johnson 1993: 32). Yet they also tempt us into making 
too much of our narratives. In this, Mary Miller would probably accept one 
aspect of the so-called postprocessualist critique, if not its other epistemological 
anarchies: many stories can be told about Maya buildings and why they were 
built, but we should not blur the distinction between multiple, ancient percep- 
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tions and tales of our own invention, whatever their usefulness in organizing 
data ( Johnson 1994: 176). 

One final point. Most of the studies here examine what might be called the 
architecture of expectation, a term bearing on the difficult questions of function 
and meaning. The contributors study and in part reconstruct what the design- 
ers expected the buildings to signal and how they expected the buildings to 
function. As Webster (this volume) indicates, at stake here are, among other 
things, potent issues of control and power. Designers devised “dominant lo- 
cales” as places “to which subjects repeatedly return” (Thomas 1993: 77) to 
“generate the major structural principles implicated in the constitution of dif- 
ferent types of society” (Gregory 1989: 209). Not for a minute, though, should 
we believe that those expectations dominated or monopolized the use and 
perception of buildings: “meaning does not inhere in the structure of space: it 
has to be invoked in the practice of reading ... (through) ... a tradition of 
interpretation” (Thomas 1993: 76)—that is, we should not neglect the role of 
viewers in interpreting Maya buildings.® 

Other rituals, such as ballcourt feasting, evidently took place ona planned or 
ad hoc basis (Fox n.d., 1996), and we may imagine many behaviors and mean- 
ings not explicitly advertised by the shape and ornament of buildings. Indeed, 
there is little reason to believe that structures were ritually autonomous, that 
continuous behaviors were restricted to a single building. Nor is there reason 
to think that Maya royal architecture exists apart from a “discursive field of 
kingship,” in which factions perceive the landscape according to their own 
political agenda (Duncan 1993: 247).This is where studies of artifacts (in them- 
selves problematic) (see Johnston and Gonlin), depictions of the built environ- 
ment (Houston, this volume), and shifts in architectural programs become 
relevant, for they suggest alternative possibilities not sketched in formulaic glyphic 
texts, building facades, or structure plans. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Only a deluded optimist would claim that this book addresses all there is to 
say about Classic Maya architecture. Hardly: for want of time, many points 
could not be discussed in the two days allotted for the symposium, and many 


° Thomas (1993: 92) develops an intriguing argument that “the escalation of architectural 
complexity within the megalithic tombs was an attempt to ensure that the ‘correct’ reading 
was made of them.” Maya architecture, too, seems guided by a desire to reduce semantic 
ambiguity. Contrast the relatively spare, if physically impressive, iconography of the Pre- 
Classic with the explosion of building ornament in the Late Pre-Classic/Early Classic (see 
Hansen, this volume; also Laporte Molina n.d.: 269-278; Valdés 1992b: pls. 34-38). 
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others have yet to be aired in any forum. I have selected two for broader con- 
sideration: the application of Euroamerican concepts to Classic Maya architec- 
ture and the identity of Maya builders. 


Vernacular Architecture and the Classic Maya 


A very substantial body of literature exists on the subject of “vernacular” 
architecture, especially in England and the United States (Hall 1972; Marshall 
1981). But what is vernacular architecture, and how does it apply to the Classic 
Maya? Many definitions, particularly traditional ones, sit firmly in the 
Euroamerican tradition, which defines vernacular buildings mostly in terms of 
what they are not: they are not created by professional architects, they are nei- 
ther “high-style” nor monumental, and they do not result from individual ge- 
nius (Upton and Vlach 1986: xv). Nikolaus Pevsner (1963: 15) says it all: “A 
bicycle shed is a building; Lincoln Cathedral is a piece of architecture.” 

Implicit in many of these studies is the notion that “stylistic innovation starts 
at the top of the social scale and then ‘filters’ down” ( Johnson 1993: 8) in crude, 
almost passive imitation of elite, high-style buildings (Hubka 1986: 427). To 
phrase this differently, “vernacular architecture . . . (is) . . .the local version of a 
widespread academic style” (Upton and Vlach 1986: xvi). But there are other, 
almost contradictory definitions of the vernacular that suggest a different ori- 
gin for ornament and overall design. One somewhat older view stems from the 
perspective of partial environmental determinism: vernacular buildings respond 
in an immediate and direct way to local economic needs or environmental 
setting. The builders are often the owners, who construct their dwellings and 
ancillary structures with a kind of “naive spontaneity” unconditioned by cul- 
tural patterns or by long-standing mental templates or “generative grammars” 
of architecture (Glassie 1975; Hubka 1986: 428). Another view is more cultural 
and “structuralist” (in Johnston and Gonlin’s sense, this volume). The vernacular 
reflects a “strong popular or social identity” roughly equivalent to Robert 
Redfield’s “little tradition” (Redfield 1960: 42). Undiluted by “extensive out- 
side contact,” it serves the needs of “conservative people . . . attached to older, 
precedented, local architecture” (Upton and Vlach 1986: xvii). A populist sensi- 
bility tends to envelop this approach. Buildings are thought to express the people’s 
requirements rather than the tyrannies of elite fashion and social control. 

Such approaches have come in for a good deal of thoughtful criticism. En- 
vironmental determinism and its watered-down, economic cousins seem in- 
creasingly out of favor, because they ignore compelling cultural features of 
building design ( Johnson 1993: 9-12).The view that vernacular tradition de- 
velops apart from high style, or that the vernacular responds passively to design 
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changes of an elite sort, fails to take into account the “variety and dynamics of 
societies” ( Jamison n.d.: 96-97), the great complexity of interaction between 
different builders, their techniques, and varied needs and motivations. Even in 
Euroamerica, the folk builder in a folk society isolated from “modernizing 
processes” seems to be a caricature (Holdsworth 1993: 102; Hubka 1984: 204). 
In an insightful monograph, Rapoport (1990: 17) softens the analytic distinc- 
tion between vernacular and high style by suggesting a more subtle, interwoven 
relationship between the two. He emphasizes—correctly, in my view—the need 
to look at entire cultural landscapes, albeit with increasing discrimination of 
their parts (Rapoport 1990: 14, 18-19). This is something we have been unable 
to do in this book; our gaze has focused instead on the “parts” that constitute 
such landscapes. 

Nonetheless, Rapoport believes we should maintain certain fundamental 
distinctions. To him, change occurs more rapidly in high-style architecture, 
with greater evidence of jagged discontinuities with past practice (Rapoport 
1990: fig. 2.4). Moreover, we should pay attention to the difference between 
vernacular and “primitive” traditions. The primitive is unspecialized, homog- 
enous, isolated from “great traditions” (Rapoport 1969: 4). In contrast, greater 
specialization and heterogeneity characterize the vernacular tradition, which 
lies closer to high style on the continuum of building traditions. Implicit in this 
discussion is a connection between societal and building types. Primitive soci- 
eties create “primitive” buildings, but vernacular or high-style societies do not 
exist per se. They form part of the same collectivity, and their buildings exist 
within the same society. 

Clearly, there is something inconsistent in this formulation, which compares 
things (primitive, vernacular, high style) that are defined by different criteria 
(societal type and social station). To place these ideas on a more coherent basis, 
Kent (1990: 129) examines linkages between “categories of sociopolitical com- 
plexity” and the “use of space (behavior) and the built environment (cultural 
material),” which “becomes more segmented or partitioned as a group’s culture 
becomes more segmented and complex.” Broadly speaking, her “Category V” 
consists of peasant societies integrated into larger political and economic sys- 
tems. Yet it is hard for Mayanists to draw instructive conclusions from this study. 
As Kent admits, her results are qualitative, with distinctions like “little/some/ 
much” segmentation or partitioning. What is even less helpful, and somewhat 
surprising from a processualist, is the lack of attention to internal variability. 
What do we learn from the demonstration that Maya, past and present, seg- 
mented space and the built environment more than, say, the Kikuyu or Kapauku? 
Is it prudent to view such “traditional forms .. . (as) .. . changeless” (Upton 
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and Vlach 1986: xx)? Even if we look solely at “domestic” architecture, the 
dwellings and connected spaces that seem to grip most students of traditional 
building, what, in complex societies, are the varieties of such architecture, and 
why do they come into existence? 

At the least, by using terms such as “vernacular” scholars acknowledge that 
social and economic distinctions within a society generate different kinds of 
buildings. This is useful. What is less healthy is the perpetuation of rigid distinc- 
tions between so-called high-style buildings and vernacular, “low-style” struc- 
tures. Supposedly, high style is nontraditional, unresponsive to pressing 
local needs, uninfluenced by the “owner”; instead, high style is “young,” 
“nonconservative,” “unprecedented,” even nonfunctional.’ I doubt that Mayanists 
are well served by the Euroamerican connotations of these terms or by the 
questionable divisions they reify (see also Webster, this volume). The available 
literature on vernacular buildings tends to cleave modest dwellings from pal- 
aces or “great houses” (Brunskill 1978: 22),a humble chapel from a cathedral. 
High-style buildings—Pevsner’s “architecture” —form the preserve of other 
disciplines, such as art history. For our purposes, this is poor anthropology. We 
need sound theory that will relate elite to nonelite architecture and establish 
better understandings of Maya systems of design, patronage, and construction. 
Performance theory may refine ideas about how behavior shapes, and is shaped 
by, space and its multiple, contingent definitions (Schechner 1990: fig. 2.1).° 
The great advantage of studying Classic Maya architecture—its historical set- 
ting and abundant documentation—also represents its drawback, for detailed 
evidence and particularistic explanation potentially obscure more profound 
truths about Maya buildings. The comparative approach will alert us to alterna- 
tive perspectives and more subtle interpretations. 


7 Vernacular research shows a keen awareness of modern changes in labor, materials, and 
design. In Brunskill’s (1978: 29) terminology, “polite” architecture—an objectionable, snob- 
bish term—has logarithmically displaced the vernacular. Such curves or thresholds are ir- 
relevant to the Maya, where change has to be understood apart from the increasing influence 
of professional architects or their hunger for “internationalism” and aesthetic innovation 
(Brunskill 1978: 25). 

8 Schechner’s “performance event-time-space chart” expresses some of the nuances of 
performances and their shifting locales. A classification of space (e.g., “multispace”) inter- 
sects with a general kind of performance (“sacred ritual”) to define an event (“pilgrim- 
age”). The behavioral complexity of the chart underscores the futility of attempting a simple 
functional classification of Classic Maya buildings. It is instructive to consider Juan Pedro 
Laporte’s exquisitely detailed reconstructions of palatial sequences at Tikal. Within a single 
class of building—the “palace”—occur numerous, shifting patterns of doorway access and 
room layout (Laporte Molina n.d.: 149-157), suggesting high diversity of room use through 
time. 
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There is another point to be made about Maya architecture, particularly 
with respect to modern examples that may elucidate past practices. Despite a 
smattering of work, we know relatively little about such buildings, a situation 
shared with other parts of Mesoamerica, where documentation is dated by 
concerns of another era (Beals, Carrasco, and McCorkle 1944). Compare this 
with the state of knowledge of historic architecture in North America. Work 
by Kniffen (1986) builds on decades of systematic, descriptive research. And 
despite a number of legitimate criticisms ( Johnson 1993: 35-38; Stone 1988), 
Henry Glassie’s influential work on folk housing in Virginia remains a classic, at 
once provocative and stimulating. We are less favored in the Maya region. Amaz- 
ingly, Wauchope’s (1938) monograph on “modern Maya houses” (see also 
Wauchope 1940) remains our basic source. Superb and pathbreaking for its 
time, it cannot meet—nor should it be asked to meet—modern standards of 
descriptive rigor and theoretical sophistication. More recent research involves 
ethnoarchaeological programs with a behavioral emphasis (e.g., Fauvet-Berthelot 
1986: 235-263; Lee and Hayden 1988; Smyth 1991); their detail obliges local- 
ized, restricted study. In my view, there is an urgent need to prepare a compre- 
hensive survey or atlas of indigenous Maya buildings. This is not only because 
present knowledge is incomplete, but because native technologies and their 
practitioners, ritual mediations (see Stuart, this volume), building styles, systems 
of labor organization, use of materials, and nomenclature are swiftly disappear- 
ing in some areas. Environmental pressures and the impermanence of Maya 
building materials (thatch, wattle-and-daub, wicker) mean that the buildings 
themselves will disappear rapidly. Standards of recording have been set else- 
where: measured, scale drawings showing structural detail and ancillary struc- 
tures (Brunskill 1965—66, 1978; Mercer 1975); careful selection of study regions 
(Fox and Raglan 1951); attention to adequate samples, either judgmental or 
statistical ( Johnson 1993: 24); and a sensitivity to historical and ethnic setting 
(Vlach 1986). This is an ambitious project that cannot wait long. If undertaken 
wisely, it will contribute crucial, contrastive evidence to discussions of tradi- 
tional architecture. 


The Identity of Maya Builders 


We have spoken about agency—the people who commissioned the pyra- 
mids. Next to nothing is known, however, about the individuals who actually 
designed these structures, although Abrams (1994: 97-101) has provided an 
excellent summary of possible systems of labor organization.To our misfortune, 
not one building has an unambiguous “name tag” denoting architectural au- 
thorship. As David Stuart shows in this volume, structures display not direct 
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records of building but statements of patronage, ownership, and ritual sponsor- 
ship. In fact, the limited and hedged nature of these statements almost suggests 
that rulers were not involved in the details of design—otherwise, one presumes, 
they would have let us know! The only representations of construction in the 
corpus of Maya art come from the Madrid Codex (Webster, this volume). Ac- 
companying texts appear to say, u tak’ u sas k’u: “he plasters the wall with the 
god’s clay,’ or, more likely, “the god plasters the wall with white clay.” In either 
case, the construction is being done by a most unusual builder and does not 
bear on the status or identity of Classic architects. (Parenthetically, elsewhere in 
the Madrid Codex gods engage in many prosaic activities, so building is not 
privileged as a special, godlike activity.) 

Colonial dictionaries of Mayan languages do describe builders and archi- 
tects and hint at their status. Colonial Tzotzil, for example, contains expressions 
for “official builder,” jch’ubajel or ch’ubavil, “man who makes walls” (Laughlin 
1988, 1: 201); a similar terms exists in Colonial Tzeltal (Calnek 1988: table 3). 
However, a consideration of the term “official” in its colonial usage leads to the 
conclusion that it corresponds to an artisan rather than a holder of high office 
or an intrinsically important person. Susan Miles’s report (1957) on Colonial 
Pokomam occupations makes its clear that “master architect,’ ah noah, was a 
skill open to all, to be lumped with masons, potters, and fisherman; strangely, 
though, this term was also applied to “authors.” Similar terms, assigned to builders, 
masons, and quarriers of stone, can be found in the “calepino” —a comprehen- 
sive dictionary—of Coto, an early Cakchiquel source (Coto 1983: 22-23, 176). 
Although not quite Colonial in date, being compiled from a variety of sources 
of varying age, the Pio Pérez dictionary of Yucatec Maya also attests to a term 
for “architect” or “mason,” pak’bal, “maker of walls” (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 
626). Here, too, the feeling one gets is of skilled craftsmen not clearly linked 
with great learning or high status (Eaton 1991).° Earlier still, Bishop Landa 
comments that “common people built at their own expense the houses of the 
lords” (Tozzer 1941: 86, 171), an observation mirrored by a statement in a 
Relacién of 1579, in which commoners were said to have “made and repaired (a 
lord’s) house” (Tozzer 1941: 287 ff). From such remarks, builders (or even mas- 
ter builders) would seem not to have been socially prominent in pre-Colonial 
times. Rather, they were concerned—so the sources emphasize—with the skillful 
shaping of stone walls into permanent constructions. The danger in using this 
evidence is the debatable assumption of continuity with Classic practice, al- 


° See also Andrews and Rovner (1973: 91) for a specialized, possibly Late Classic tool kit. 
My thanks to Karl Taube for this reference. 
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though some data do suggest high levels of skill and presumably specialization 
in such activities (Woods and Titmus 1996: 487—488). 

My prediction for the Classic period is this: Maya builders will probably 
remain as anonymous to us as the great architect of Chartres is to medievalists, 
although, as with some Maya sculptors, distinctive “signatures” of style and 
design may mark their buildings, if not in a manner that is easily verifiable.'° In 
Gothic France, the glory of Bishop and God obscured and supplanted the 
architect’s identity (Stoddard 1972: 179). Among the Classic Maya, it was per- 
haps the centrality of gods and kings that drew a similar, concealing veil. Data 
on building practices, such as construction bins or segmented walls, suggest 
glimmerings of labor gangs; their social positions remain unknown, but it is a 
fair chance that they belonged to groups highly conversant with building tech- 
niques ( Jamison and Wolff n.d.:26).So here is a paradox: our volume reports in 
detail on the function and meaning of Maya buildings but proposes nothing 
conclusive about the identities of planners and builders, the architects who 
made new shapes out of a well-established, often ancient vocabulary of form. 
In the absence of such knowledge, can we speak meaningfully of royal pro- 
grams, of royal intention in architectural planning and practice? Can we under- 
stand the process, the chain of decision making, by which platforms and pyramids, 
palaces and plazuelas were transformed from idea to material form? Can we 
know how architectural knowledge was transmitted, whether openly or through 
the “gatekeeping” of apprenticeship, in “which skilled individuals create their 
own competitors” (Coy 1989: 9, 10)? These and other questions await us in the 
next decade, when Maya epigraphy, archaeology, and ancillary fields promise to 
achieve a mature, self-reflective status. 


Things to Do 


Until that time we have much to do. Architects with an interest in the 
physics of Maya buildings, their conflicting mass and stress, need to go beyond 
the early studies of Roys (1934). Broader landscapes should be incorporated 
into our research on individual buildings. Where possible, the symbolics of 
masonry and water courses deserve examination to the standard pioneered by 
Andeanists (Niles 1987: 207—232; Protzen 1993); work at Caracol, Belize, sug- 
gests exciting advances in this direction (Arlen Chase, personal communica- 


‘© A sculptor at Aguateca and Dos Pilas carved glyphic finials into a distinctive “trumpet 
shape” (personal observation, with David Stuart). The appearance of this attribute on most 
sculptures of the time reflects the low number of first-rank sculptors working in this king- 
dom. However, the very complexity of building design, at several removes from the designer's 
intention, will make it difficult to identify architectural “hands.” 
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tion, 1995). The politically charged issue of architectural reconstruction re- 
quires further discussion about its aims and methods—what is being said by 
such work, who is the expected audience, what will happen to such recon- 
structions through time (Fowler and Houston 1991: 63; Quintana 1992)? 
Epigraphers need to wring every last datum out of Maya texts about systems of 
building nomenclature and historical explanations for why certain structures 
were renovated. Iconographers, too, must reevaluate accepted ideas about building 
facades, as Fash and his colleagues are now doing at Copan. From this will 
come a heightened understanding of places as points of communication be- 
tween the living and the dead or the natural and the supernatural (see McAnany, 
this volume; McAnany 1995: 26-55; Ray 1977: 373). Finally, we must look to 
other regions, other approaches, if with a utilitarian perspective: how do cross- 
cultural comparisons illuminate our data, and, more to the point, how do we go 
about discerning such parallels and contrasts in a persuasive manner? It is hard 
to imagine a more auspicious time to study ancient Maya buildings. May this 
volume express a little of that promise, and may it open new ways of looking at 
function and meaning in Classic Maya architecture. 


Acknowledgments My thanks go to Elliot Abrams, John Clark, John Hawkins, 
John Monaghan, and David Webster for commenting on this paper. 
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Jaguar God of the Underworld, 404, 
407, 408-409, 441, 452, 465 
associated with fire, 408-409, 441 
Jester God, 427, 454, 455, 457, 458, 
459, 461, 462, 464, 468 
triple-stone headband, 468 
Kan Balam. See Palenque: rulers 
Kukulcan (Quetzalcoatl), 496 
Maize God, 318, 404n, 456, 458, 
459, 460, 462, 487, 492, 494n, 
497, 510-511. See also Palenque: 
rulers: Kan Balam 
masks, 105 
Paddler Gods, 487, 490 
Principal Bird Deity, 82, 318, 454, 
455, 456, 482 
Vucub Caquix, 232, 454 
Sun God(s), 453, 459, 494n 
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Hieroglyphic Stairs 2, 192 
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Structure L5-49, 468 
Douglas, Mary, 6, 17, 348n 
Doxiadis, Constantinos, 334 
Dumbarton Oaks, 286, 289, 291, 363, 
450, 462 
Duran, Diego, 393 
dwellings, 292, 376. See also elites: resi- 
dences; glyphs; house; metaphors 
as animate beings, 395 
dynastic succession 
stairways as metaphors, 356, 522 
Dzibilchaltun, 80 
Dzibilnocac, 482 


earflare assemblage, 315, 316 
Earle, Duncan, 400n 
ecliptic, 490-491, 492, 494n 
Edgerton, Samuel, 347, 359, 363 
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canals, 87 
Eggebrecht, Arne, 336n 
E-Group, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 105 
complexes, 68, 69, 70, 78, 468 
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El Castillo, 436 
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Altar 1, 443 
Altar 4, 442 
El Ceren, 248 
El Manati, 74 
El Mirador, 66, 67, 70, 75, 78, 82, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90n, 97, 98, 100, 102, 
281. See also Peten: Mirador Basin 
Danta pyramid, 77, 96, 98 
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Structure 34, 78, 96, 101, 103 
Tigre Complex, 76, 78, 96 
El Peru, 440, 520n 
E] Tajin, 505, 512 
elites, 18, 31, 39, 135, 247 
compounds, 8, 9 
factions, 36 
residences 
problems of terminology, 24—25, 
31 
subroyal, 25, 257 
status rivalry, 36 
trash left by, 59n 
energetic research, 123, 259 
epigraphy, 2, 3, 6, 18, 26, 35 
lack of texts in Pre-Classic period, 49 
equinox, 66 
ethnoarchaeology, 18, 24, 528 
excavation. See also archaeology 
history, 13 
methodology, 14 
procedures, 171 
sampling, 224, 230 
stratigraphy, 13 
test-pitting, 519 


facade sculpture. See iconography: 
facades; mask facades 
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feasting. See rituals 

Fialko, Vilma, 72, 93 

Fields, Virginia, 462n 

Finca Acapulco, 75 

fire drilling. See rituals 

fire-entering rite. See rituals 

Fortes, Meyer, 157 
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Foster, Sally, 17, 146 

Fought, John, 429 

Fox, James, 377n 
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Freidel, David, 68n, 72, 77n, 281, 302, 
325, 400n, 433, 454, 466, 467, 486, 
490, 510 
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Galindo, Juan, 12 
Gamio, Manuel, 464 
Garber, James, 300n 
Garcia~Zambrano, Angel, 325 
Garza Tarazona, Silvia, 341 
Geertz, Clifford, 145, 244, 247 
Gemini, 509 
geomancy, Chinese, 272, 289, 292 
Giddens, Anthony, 145, 521n 
gifts, gift giving, 416 
depiction of, 336 
Glassie, Henry, 528 
Glazier, Jack, 272 
glyphs. See also caches; dedication texts; 
name tags; place names 
architectural terms, 376-381 
ballcourt, 347, 377, 378 
dwelling, 377, 382 
eb, “step,” 377, 379. See also step verb 
home, 377 
nah, “house,” 273, 287, 351, 
376-381 
nuk’, “roof ledge,’ 379 
pibnah, 401-402 
way-ib, “domicile, dormitory,’ 377, 
400, 401 
“cense,’ 389, 390, 395 
dedication statements, 381 
el-nah, “house censing,” 390 
“fire” glyph, 385 
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396 
hoch’, “to drill?’ 403 
hoch’ k’ak’, “drill fire,” 405 
ikats, “cargo,” 410, 412 
its, 485 
k’ohba(h), “image,” 379n 
lakamtun, “banner stone,’ 374 


“lord,’ 230 
muk-ah, “is buried” or “‘is covered,” 
288 


muknal, “burial place,’ 288-292 
dedication dates, 292 
nal, “place of; 289 
och, “enter,’ 388 
och bih, “to die,’ 388 
“to go on a road, to enter a road,” 
388 
och ha’ ,“to go in the water,’ 388 
och k’ak’, “the fire entered,” 449 
och k’in, 388 
och nah, “house entering,” 403 
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reversals, 342 
otot, “house,” 376, 377, 396, 428 
pas-ah, “to open,” 288 
pat, “make, build houses,” 416, 382 
pat-an, “built, made,” 384, 416 
pole-and-thatch structure, 381 
popol nah, “council building,” 376 
tah, “pine,” 361 
te, “wood,” 361 
tribute, 385 
used to identify patrons, 523 
way, wayob, 230, 399, 460, 505, 509. 
See also souls 
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y-otot “home,” 350 
god-kings, 38 
gods, 396n. See also deities 
impersonations, 404 
residences, 400 
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523, 524 
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graffiti, 26, 306, 333, 336, 340 
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Guaytan, 349, 351 
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Hacienda Chilib, 346, 347 
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524n 
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Hawai'i, 38, 39 
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hearths, 171, 449, 520 
cosmic, 487 
as symbol, 427, 443, 446, 466, 520n 
jade, 454 
locus of creation, 432, 490, 520 
hearthstones, 281, 435, 437, 442, 444, 
461, 487. See also cosmology 
as constellations, 441 
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stairway shrine, 436 
heiau, 38 
Heidegger, Martin, 522n 
Hellmuth, Nicholas, 469 
Henderson, Hope, 278 
Hendon, Julia, 152, 278 
hierarchical decorum. See pictorial 
conventions 
hieroglyphic stairways. See Copan; Dos 
Pilas; Itzan; La Amelia 
hieroglyphs. See also dedication texts; 
glyphs; place names 
nature of, 375 
ownership statements, 375 
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Hillier, Bill, 146, 523 
Hirth, Kenneth, 161, 163, 164 
Hochob, 429, 431, 468, 487 
Hodder, Ian, 147, 171-172 
Holmes, William, 16 
Holmul, 275 
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Hormiguero 
Structure II, 450 
Structure 5, 482 
house, 6, 10. See also buildings: types: 
vernacular structures; glyphs; 
households; metaphors; symbol- 
ism; tombs 
cultural role, 145 
doors 
doorway curtains, 429-430 
model, 351, 400 
need for privacy, 429, 532 
nomenclature, 523 
personification, 521 
ritual activation, 521 
vessel metaphor, 351 
households, 135, 137, 154, 434. See also 
archaeology 
activity areas, 33, 169 
commoner, 23, 124, 156 
curation behaviors, 169-170 
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developmental cycles, 152 
gardens, 161 
rural, 23 
toft, 161 
wealth, 172 
work groups, 157 
houselots, 158, 165 
areas, 160 
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Houston, Stephen, 2, 6, 26, 29, 106, 
138, 153, 187, 195, 211, 219, 228, 
239, 256, 261, 262, 273, 281, 286, 
289n, 291, 328, 378, 380, 382n, 
386n, 390n, 402, 403, 438n, 441, 
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Huehuetenango, 273 
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iconography, 3, 6, 18, 26, 74n, 148, 192, 
206, 281-292. See also graffiti; 
metaphors; symbolism; walls: 
murals 

cave, 484 
clouds, 448 
facades, 6, 479-502 
and historical narrative, 506—511 
K’inich Ahau, 236, 260 
kuxan sum, “living cord,’ 484, 491, 
492, 494, 496 
mountains, 484 
sky dragons, 484 
smoke, 446 
themes, 481 
vision serpent, 488 
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ideology, 105, 141, 146 
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incense. See pom. See also incense 
burners; rituals 
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Jaguar God of the Underworld, 408— 
409 
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Itsam Kah, 485 
Itsam Yeh, 485 
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Itzan, 159, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, 383, 384 
Stela 17, 404n 
Ixac, 86 
Ixcol, 86 
Ixkun, 68 
Ixtonton, 86 
Izapa, 435, 436, 439, 440, 441, 460, 468 
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Throne 1, 440 
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Jaguar God of the Underworld. See 
deities; incense burners 
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Kan Balam. See Palenque: rulers 
K’anjobal, 273 
Kapauku, 527 
K’axob, 273, 274, 278, 435 
Burial 2, 275 
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Kowalski, Jeff, 334n, 486n 
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La Libertad, 75 
La Mar, 400-401 
Stela 1, 401 
La Mojarra 
Stela 1, 456, 457 
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Panel 1, 217 
Panel 2, 216 
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Labna, 434n 
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labor, 123, 289, 384. See also construc- 
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“god pot,” 349, 402 
Lacanha, 29, 204 
Lacantun River, 358 
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Lévi-Strauss, Claude, 521n 
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lineage, 127, 131, 257, 289. See also 
ancestors; households; society 
shrines, 273, 400n, 506 
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litters, 6, 26, 306, 339, 340 
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logograph, 376, 377, 379, 382n, 388. See 
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Los Mangales, 90 
Lounsbury, Floyd, 262, 378n 
Low, Setha, 6, 155 
Lubaantun, 19, 147 
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Machaquila, 385 
Altar 1, 441 
Stela 3, 456n 
Stela 4, 456n 
Stela 7, 457 
Stela 8, 456n 
MacLeod, Barbara, 487 
Madagascar, 520 
Maler, Teobert, 203 
Mamom 
ceramics, 63 
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Mapa Quinatzin, 358 
Marcus, Joyce, 276, 281 
Martin, Simon, 486n, 506 
masks. See also architecture; deities; 
stucco; wits 
facades, 481-487 
mason, 103 
pak’bal,“maker of walls,’ 529 
masonry, 71, 96-103, 124, 125, 128. See 
also buildings; construction; 
construction process; stone 
Mathews, Peter, 413, 414, 469, 486 
Maudslay, Alfred, 438 
Maya languages, 376, 395, 386n. See 
also Academia de Lenguas Mayas; 
Chol; Cholti; Chorti; K’anjobal; 
Kekchi; Quiche; Pokomam; 
Tojolabal 
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McGee, R. Jon, 394 
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symbolism 
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Merida, 10 
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metaphors, 351, 520n. See also creation: 
imagery; personification; symbol- 
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conflationary, 357 
house, 427-432, 521 
reciprocal, 348, 362, 521 
semantic domains, 355 
structural replication, 521 
Mezcala-style, 336 
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Milky Way, 482, 491, 494n, 496 
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Miller, Mary, 2, 3, 237, 239, 255, 281, 
341n, 357, 362, 501, 523 
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Mixtec, 341, 351-352, 458n 
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Mohenjo-Daro, 7 
Monaghan, John, 363, 531 
monkey scribe, 456n 
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Building J, 93, 95 
Tomb 7, 93 
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monuments, 6. See individual sites 
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moral values, 284 
Morgan, Lewis Henry, 12, 34 
Morris, Earl, 124 
Motul de San José 
Stela 2, 404n 
mountain. See creation 
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muknal. See burials; glyphs 
Mulchic, 359n 
multepal, 511 
mummy bundle. See burials 
mythology, 395, 434, 461. See also 
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Naachtun, 68, 69, 70 
Nahua, 284, 394 
Naj Tunich, 412, 414 
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Nakbe, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 75, 76, 82, 83, 84, 86, 89, 96, 
97, 100, 102, 125, 188. See also 
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East Group, 63, 65, 74 
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Ox period, 61-63, 62-63, 74 
Structure 53, 74 
Structure 59, 85 
West Group, 63 
Nakum, 70, 80 
name tags, 410 
Naranjo, 36, 193, 205, 386n, 416, 434, 
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Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, 414, 416 
Stela 12, 415, 456n 
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Suchilquitongo, 285 
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obsidian, 169, 277, 306, 308, 309, 320 
Oc Na, renovation festival, 374 
ocote, 442 
offerings 
in cenote, 302 
cloth wrapped, 314 
Olmec, 58, 61, 74, 82, 104, 462n 
Olvidado, 199 
ontologies, 141 
Orion, 68n, 491 


Pacbitun, 68n, 74 
palace life. See court scenes; rulership 
palaces, 6, 8, 19, 223, 260, 418, 527n 
ceremonial centers, 24—25 
Palacio, Diego Garcia de, 10 
Palenque, 10, 12, 18, 34, 51, 80, 188, 
193, 194, 211, 214, 256, 278, 362, 
374, 378, 380, 381, 394n, 412-414, 
434, 456, 461, 466, 504, 511, 522 
Cross Group, 199, 402,n 487 
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defeat of Tonina, 208 
Group of the Cross, 488 
House A, 199, 285, 334n, 506, 507 
House A-D, 200, 507 
House B, 196, 198, 199, 200, 497, 
498 
House C, 196, 199, 200, 201, 379, 
382, 383, 500, 506 
House D, 506, 510, 511 
House E, 188, 196, 198, 199, 355, 
378, 500 
subterraneos, 199 
throne support, 355 
House E 199 
Oval Palace Tablet, 198, 200, 456, 
457 
Palace, 197, 239, 242, 244, 285, 481, 
482 
Palace Tablet, 200, 382, 388, 457 
rulers 
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Kan Balam, 80 
as Maize God, 494 
K’inich K’an Hok’ Chitam, 413, 
506 
Lord Xoc, 456 
Pakal (Pacal), 290, 292, 378, 462 
Stela 1, 209 
Tabletof the 96 Glyphs, 196, 378,500 
Tablet of the Cross, 400, 430, 458, 
459 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross, 400, 
456, 458, 492-494 
Tablet of the Slaves 
commissioned by Chak Suts’, 
413n 
Tablet of the Sun, 400 
Temple 21, 413 
Temple of the Cross, 80, 208, 454, 
462, 483, 484 
Temple of the Foliated Cross, 80, 
383, 488 
Temple of the Inscriptions, 28, 35, 
194 
West Panel, 289, 290 
Temple of the Sun, 80, 381, 494, 
507, 508 
inscribed balustrades, 381 
Palenque Triad, 400 
Paracas Peninsula, 276 
parasols, 339, 361 
Parker, Joy, 325, 400n, 433, 454, 466, 
467, 510 
Parsons, Jeffrey, 147 
Parsons, Lee, 336n 
Parsons, Mark, 499 
Paso de la Amada, 74 
patronage, 29, 523, 528 
ownership, 529 
ritual sponsorship, 529 
Pawahtuns, 255, 256, 257, 260, 354, 
355, 432, 491, 501 
Peabody Museum, 124, 256 
Pechal, 240, 241, 242 
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Pendergast, David, 522 
Perera, Victor, 394 
performance. See also architecture; Bali; 
ballcourt; built environment; ritual 
performance; rituals 
dance, 239, 253, 361 
dramaturgy, 522 
theater, 361 
theory, 527 
personification, 29, 36. See also 
anthropomorphization; dwellings; 
metaphors 
perspective. See also pictorial conventions 
visual field and visual world, 359 
Peru, 8, 19 
Peten, 50, 52, 68, 87, 448, 480 
Cenote, 70 
Itzan, 70 
Ixac, 70 
Ixcoxol, 70 
Ixkun, 70 
Ixtonton, 70 
Ixtutz, 70 
Mirador Basin, 52, 53, 63, 68, 69, 75, 
77, 96 
El Mirador, 54, 56n 
Nakbe, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61 
Tintal, 54 
Wakna, 54 
Moquena, 70 
Sukche, 70 
Petexbatun, 165 
pictorial conventions, 335, 341-348. 
See also perspective 
hierarchical decorum, 336, 344 
verticality, 343 
miniaturization 351 
oblique vantage, 345-347 
orientational plan, 359 
simultaneous angle of view, 344-345 
Piedras Negras, 15, 25, 188, 192, 196, 
208, 211, 216, 218, 233, 291, 374, 
434, 451, 487 


Altar 1, 442, 443 
Altar 4, 359, 360 
Burial 10, 399 
Panel 3, 196, 199n, 341n, 399 
Panel 4, 289, 390, 399 
Panel 5, 450, 451 
Pyramid O-13, 196 
Ruler 2, 206 
Ruler 5, 196 
Ruler 6, 390n 
Stela 40, 286, 287 
Structure K-5, 399 
Structure R-3, 451 
Throne 1, 199n, 390, 410, 414 
Pincemin, Sophia, 341 
place. See also space 
and power, 37-39 
place names, 380n. See also glyphs 
Planchon de las Figuras, 358, 359-361, 
360, 363 
orientation plan, 358 
platforms, 289, 411 
plazas, 64, 319, 339 
Pohl, John, 363, 433n, 458n 
Pokomam, 529. See also Maya languages 
political organization. See society; 
warfare 
Pollock, H. E. D., 519 
pom, “incense,” 394 
Pomona 
Panel 1, 355 
Pope, Clayne, 4, 363 
Popol Nah, 251, 252, 253, 499, 500 
Popol Vuh, 231, 341, 396n, 496, 511 
Hero Twins, 232, 460, 461, 462, 482, 
496 
Xbalanque, 461, 462 
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demographic reconstructions, 14, 31 
portable structures, 340 
Porter, James, 469 
post-processualists, 143, 147, 148, 150. 
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domus, 148 
Potter, David, 373 
Powis, Terry, 71, 85 
Prechtel, Martin, 395 
Pred, Allan, 271 
Price, Barbara, 50, 147 
Primary Standard Sequence. See 
dedication texts 
privacy, 149, 150. See also house 
problematical deposits, 278. See also 
caches 
processualism, 143, 150, 154-155. See 
also post-processualists 
Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, vii, 15, 195, 
203, 261, 284, 390n, 522 
Puleston, Dennis, 51 
Puuc, 21, 434n, 480, 482 
Pyburn, Anne, 152, 434 
pyramids, 72, 192, 223, 272, 274, 335, 
336, 375, 411, 414. See also 
ballcourts; individual sites 
facility for ritual performance, 278 
principal axis, 280 
radial, 442 


Quetzalcoatl, 232, 496. See also 
Teotihuacan 
Quiche, 90, 231, 232, 273, 400n, 441, 
450, 458, 501, 506. See also Maya 
languages 
Quilter, Jeffrey, 3 
Quirigua, 34, 51, 68n, 252, 253, 349, 
427, 435, 466, 481, 484, 489 
Altar Q, 286 
Altar R, 286 
Stela A, 465 
Stela C, 434, 456, 462, 464, 465, 
488 


Ramos, Jorge, 237 

Rapoport, Amos, 5, 6n, 18, 163, 526 
Redfield, Robert, 393, 525 
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religion, 402. See also deities; rituals 
bureaucratic priesthoods, 35 
reservoirs, 6, 250 
residences. See buildings; construction; 
dwellings; gods; house; households 
Ricketson, Edith, 31 
Ricketson, Oliver, 31, 272 
Riese, Berthold, 262 
Rio Amarillo, 252 
Rio, Antonio del, 10 
Rio Azul, 85, 86, 352 
Tomb 12, 456 
Tomb 19, 456, 457 
Rio Bec, 21, 33, 335n, 340, 429, 450, 
480, 482, 487 
ritual objects 
ch’ulel, “possessing souls,’ 396 
ritual performance, 278, 292. See also 
architecture; performance; 
pyramids; rituals 
and death, 271 
transformation, 278 
rituals, 80, 271. See also ancestors; built 
environment; burials; caches; 
decapitation; fire-entering rite; 
glyphs; uayeb; houses; iconography; 
Oc Na 
accession, 80, 105, 135 
bloodletting, 80, 239, 403 
burning, 324 
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